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WHAT SHALL WE SAY TO ITALY? 
BY AN OUTSIDER. 


[Though widely differing in opinion from the writer of the following article on the 
Italian question, we know that he excellent information on the sub- 
ject, and conceive him, therefore, to be well entitled to a hearing. Our own views 
on the great European Difficulty will be found set forth in the February 
- — of zy Magazine, and also in another part of the present Number.— 

pv. N. M. M. 


Fractious Italy is once more disturbing the tranquillity of Europe. 
Again and again she has been well beaten for the same fault, and told to 
be quiet. But she will not be quiet ; the treatment adopted towards her 
has not answered, and now the other members of the family cannot pursue 
their avocations in peace because of her restlessness. Danger of universal 
disruption and conflagration of war is threatened from this cause. All 
men are running to and fro anxiously asking if Europe is to have war or 

. And statesmen are meditating, what can be done about Italy ? 
so as to stave off the calamity of the former alternative. But supposing 
some poisonous Daffy’s elixir to be once again administered in sufficient 
dose to still the fractious patient for a while, the question, what is to be 
done about Italy? would still press on the attention of Europe for an 
answer. 

England and Europe are to a certain degree aware of this. We hear 
it admitted on all hands that the condition of Italy is a standing menace 
to the tranquillity of Europe. But there is great reason to think that in 
England, at all events, men are very far from a aware to how great 
an extent this is the case. When noble lords, whose position entitles 
them to be the leaders of various sections of public opinion, “ trust that 
the Pope may be led to see the necessity of introducing ameliorations in 
the administration of his states,” or remark ng 4“ oe pe “yer well 

verned the nce of foreign troops might be dis with, without 
the fear of whe wi 'y bag ma public bare far better versed 
in the past history of Italy and the public law of Europe as set forth in 
treaties than in the daily and hourly miseries, basenesses, iniquities, and 
d tions which the tion of those treaties are eer beneath a 
million roof-trees, opine that, after all, Austria is not more a foreigner in 
Italy than most of the other rulers to whom she has been time out of 
mind subject ; that she is justified in so ruling as to make herself safe in 
the possession of what is duly hers, and that the Italian population have 
no great reason to complain of the burden of a government, the heavi- 
ness of whose hand is caused by their own unruliness,—when these are 
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the indications of the public opinion of England, the Italians may be 
excused for feeling, and very loudly saying, that England is talking of 
what she does not comprehend. 

It would be easy to set forth what may be termed, in no disparaging 
sense, the sentimental view of Italy’s quarrel with her master and owner, 
in such a manner as would better serve the purpose of a writer address- 
ing himself to the sympathies of a free and prosperous people, but the 
following statements, which seek only to convince the reason, will be 
confined in the driest manner to facts and figures. 

Firstly, then, let us see how the case stands with regard to the great 
subject of taxation. 

When Austria entered into possession of the provinces assigned her 
by the Congress of Vienna, the assessed tax on real property was levied, 
in different parts of the empire, according to various old, imperfect, and 
dissimilar systems of survey and valuation. The German provinces were 
rated according to the survey made by order of Joseph II., the Venetian 
territories according to that of the old republic, and those of Milan and 
Mantua alone possessed a good and scientifically made survey, which had 
been executed under Charles VI. and Maria Theresa. But an imperial 
decree of the 23rd of December, 1817, ordered the formation of a new 
and universal survey and estimate of all the provinces of the empire, ex- 
cept the Milanese, to be made on the principle and plan of that already 
possessed by this latter province. The text.of the decree having pro- 
vided in the most minute manner for an entirely equitable method of 
arriving at the fair yearly value of all property, declares that ‘ when 
the necessary rectifications shall have been made in the results of the 
measures and estimates, the annual amount of the tax on real property, 
which the emperor may have fixed on according to the necessities of the 
state, shall be so divided that each province, each circle, each district, 
each commune, and each proprietor, may have to pay to the public 
treasury “an equal proportionate part of so much per cent. on his in- 
come, proportioned to the whole of the impost exacted by the state.”* 

The operation of framing these new surveys and estimates for the 
entire empire was necessarily a long one, and certain regulations more 
or less equitable were laid down for the guidance of the finance depart- 
ment in the mean time, with which it is not necessary to trouble English 
readers. 

In 1853 the new survey was completed in all the provinces, and 16 
per cent. on the revenue of real property was the equalised result, which 
was and is accordingly applied to the German provinces of the empire. 

Under these circumstances, it seems incredible to an Englishman that 
in the face of the law of 1817 the tax levied in the Italian provinces 
should be other than 16 per cent. But let us see what is the fact. 


* “ Una egual quota parte di un tanto per cento del suo reddito proporzionato 
al totale dell’ imposta esatto dallo stato.” This decree is printed at length by 
Tegoborski, “ Des Finances et du Crédit Public de l’Autriche. Paris: 1843. 

t As it is the object of these pages merely to bring-to the knowledge of the 
general English reader the broad facts of the case in as simple a form as possible, 
the incontestable results only of the Austrian finance operations are here given. 
The statistician, who is interested in the subterfuges and thimble-rigging of the 
figure grouping art, by which these results are reached, may find them set forth 
with admirable clearness in a pamphlet entitled “Sulla Necessita razionale e 
legislativa da accordara al Regno Lombardo Veneti la Perequazione della sua 
Imposta,” &. By Valentino Pasini. Venice: 1858. 
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It results from the statistic tables published at Vienna for the 


1845—and those for the succeeding years confirm the exactitude of the’ 


at the gross revenue from the real property of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom was 171 million of francs; and that from the other 
provinces of the empire 641 millions.* It would appear, therefore, that 
the respective proportions of the tax to be raised should be for the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom somewhat less than three-tenths, and for 
the rest of the empire somewhat more than seven-tenths of the whole; 
oa in other words, the two portions should stand to each other as 
184 to 70. 

The tax levied, instead of standing in this proportion, stands in that of, 
as near as may be, 36 to 70! 

To make the tax hold the same proportion to the gross revenue 
in Italy that it does in the German provinces, it should be reduced from 
36 millions to 18} millions; or, on the rated income, somewhat less 
than 16 millions. 

But the plain fact is, that while the German provinces pay on real 
property a tax of 16 per cent., the Italian provinces pay the ordinary 
tax (for it must not be supposed that this is all they are loaded with; 
very far from it, as will presently be seen)—more than 28% per cent. 

The amount of the wrong done to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
by Austria, and accordingly of the implacable hatred of the sufferers for 
— oppressor, will be strikingly exhibited by the following facts and 

res. 

“The amount of real property tax paid by the Italian provinces to the 
Austrian government, from 1814 to 1848 inclusive, was 33 millions of 
francs yearly ; and thus in the whole period of thirty-five years amounted 
to 1155 millions! a) 

In 1849 and 1850 the amount paid for the same tax was 100 millions 
in the two years! 

From 1851 to 1858 inclusive, the rate paid for this tax was 44 millions 
yearly; and thus in the ten years, from 1849 to 1858, Austria drew 
from her Italian provinces 450 millions of francs! 

Besides this, the tax-payers are charged with a multitude of other 
assessed taxes under various names, which partly are applicable to such 
purposes as are with us paid by local taxation, but in large part also to 
strictly imperial purposes. 

Besides this, the burdens were enormously increased during the last of 
the above-mentioned periods by special war taxes, and notably by the 
memorable national and voluntary loan, which being forcibly imposed gn 
the communes exposed them to heavy costs. 

These different additions bring up the total to the appalling sum of 60 
millions a year for the last ten years. And this sum was wrung from a 
people impoverished by the recent war, and by the failure of their great 
source of wealth, the silk crop. 

Let us now look at the condition of the Lombardo-Venetian taxpayer 
as compared with that of the inhabitants of other parts of Italy. And 
let us compare the facts with the recent statements in the House of Lords 
by one of the first authorities in the House, to the effect that, “‘ while 





* In round numbers. The fractions are in no wise necessary to the argument. 
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admitting that the. ment of Austria weighed heavily on the minds 
of the people (in Lombardo-Venetian kingdom), that the taxation 
was heavy, and that-as to liberty the people had none, he must observe 
that those evils were common to the majority of the inhabitants of the 
Continent, and that ON THE WHOLE THE PEOPLE OF THOSE PROVINCES 
WERE BETTER CARED FOR AND BETTER OFF THAN THE PEOPLE OF ANY 
OTHER PORTION OF ITaxy.”!!!—See Earl Granville’s speech on the 
Address, Fe 3rd. When such a man as Earl Granville makes such 
an assertion, in fect conviction, we may be very sure, that he is 
speaking pure truth, is it not fair to conclude that Englishmen in general 
are wholly ignorant of the real facts of the case ? 
On account of the same tax— 


Piedmont (continent) pays 12,000,000 francs 
Tuscany, little more than . 6,000,000 __,, 
Naples (continental). =. 25,000,000 __,, 


These amounts are, in proportion to the extent of territory, for the 
square kilometre in— 


Piedmont . , ‘ : . 285 francs 
Tuscany . . . ; = ie 
Naples .. . | 


and, divided among the population, show that each individual pays in— 


Piedmont . : ‘ ; . 2fr. 60c. 
Tuscany . s . . fr. 30c. 
Naples a uae ° ‘ . 8fr. 60c. 


while in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom the same extent of soil, one 
square kilometre, pays 1000 francs! and each individual 8 francs! 

The territorial extension of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is about 
one-fifteenth of that of the entire empire, and its population a little more 
than one-eighth of the entire population. And yet 1T PAYS A LITTLE 
LESS THAN ONE QUARTER OF THE WHOLE PROPERTY TAX OF THE EM- 
PIRE ! 

The amount of property tax which the Italian provinces would pay if 
rated in conformity with the law of 1817, equably with the rest of the 
empire, WOULD BE 24 MILLIONS OF FRANCS. THE AMOUNT ACTUALLY 
PAID Is 44 MILLIONS. 

Lastly, the total amount of direct taxation of all kinds paid by the 
Lembardo-Venetian kingdom may be reckoned well within the mark at 
140 millions a year ! 

The above facts have been stated simply as such, without any attempt 
at proving the correctness of them, because they are notorious and un- 
deniable. The present writer makes no pretension to having discovered 
them. He limits his scope to bringing them from-places where they are 
not likely to meet the eye of the English public, and soliciting a glance 
at them. Any one sufficiently interested in the matter to wish to verify 
the above figures, and to obtain a mueh fuller idea of the methods by 
which all this illegality and rapine has been practised, may find all he 
desires in Tegoborski, ‘‘ Des Finances et du Crédit Public de |’ Autriche,” 
Paris, 1843; “ Staats-Voranschlag fiir die am constituivendem Reichs- 
tage vertretenen Linder der Osterreichischen Monarchie fiir das Ver- 
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waltungsjahr 1849,” Wien, 1848; “ Tafeln zur Statistik der Osterreich- 
ischen Monarchie fiir die Jahre 1845 und 1846, Wien, 1851—fiir 
die Jahre 1847 und 1848, Wien, 1853—fiir das Jahr 1851, Wien, 
1856 ;” “ L’Annuario Statistico Italiano, Anno 1, 1857-8,” Torino, and 
specially the above-cited memoir of Signor Pasini; “ Sull’ Amminis- 
trazione Finanziana dell’ Austria nel Regno Lombardo-Veneto primo del 
Marzo 1848,” by the same author, Lausanne, 1850; “ Finanze Italiane’: 
Annuario Economico-politico per l’anno 1852,’’ by the same author. 

In the preface to the first-cited work by Signor Valentino Pasini, he 
writes thus : 

“In the month of February, 1858, when reading a memoir before 
the Royal Imperial Institute (of Venice), I deemed it my duty to note 
the urgent necessity of—lst. Diminishing the taxes on real property, 
which burden agricultural industry ; 2ndly. To equalise not only the pro- 
vinces of the old Venetian republic with those of Mantua and Milan, 
but also all the provinces of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom with those 
of the other parts of the empire; in which, notwithstanding a new 
census has been established in them on the same bases as those which 
rule our provinces, yet the ordinary property tax is levied at the very 
much milder rate of 16 per cent.” 

Now this memoir, as part of the “ Acts of the Institute,” was printed 
at the expense of the imperial government. ‘I wrote thus,” says 
Signor Pasini, “in the expectation of finding an opportune occasion of 
giving the proofs of my assertions. This occasion was not long in pre- 
senting itself. In fact, in the following month of April a demonstration 
of what I had advanced was asked of me.” 

This demand, the writer is at liberty to state, was made by the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. And Signor Pasini had the honour of reading to him 
the paper, from the preface to which we have quoted, and which was 
written with the view of justifying and explaining the statements made 
before the Institute. 

The impression made on his royal and imperial highness by the state- 
ments laid before him, and his reception of them, left, it may be added, 
a strong conviction on the mind of Signor Pasini of his earnest desire 
to ameliorate the condition of the provinces entrusted to his government, 
unaccompanied, however, by the smallest hope that he would have an 
power to carry out his wishes. At all events, it was something that his 
royal and imperial] highness did not dream of saying, in the exactitude of 
his knowledge of the subject, that which Lord Derby (debate on Address 
in the House of Lords, February 3rd), in what can only be considered 
his utter ignorance of the subject, ventured to assert, that “HE BE- 
LIEVED THE LOMBARD PROVINCES HAVE LITTLE TO COMPLAIN OF IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT.” ! ! 

If Lord Derby would for a moment contemplate the real condition of 
the Lombardo-Venetian population, even as it is most imperfectly set 
forth in the statements above printed, and would endeavour for an 
instant to realise to himself the effect which such words from him must 
produce on men so situated, he would surely stand convicted in his 
own eyes of stimulating those unhappy people to revolution more dan- 
gerously than any vulgar agitator or a Does Lord Derby 
know how the denial of justice operates on the human heart? Can he 
estimate the bitterness that is generated by finding a cry of prolonged 
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worki despair? Lord Derby may say that the people of Lombard 
have not to receive their destiny from his hands, nor learn their ed 
from his lips ; that England cannot put lance in rest to ride at grievances 


the world. But none knows better than Lord Derby ajl the 
of words spoken on such a subject by England’s prime minister in 
of Lords. Perhaps he does not know that all Italy is as much 
of that weight as he is; and that the expression of his opinion on 
position is eagerly looked for by Italians from the Alps to Otranto. 
If he knows this, and could see the bitter smile of derision at the 
ignorance of the great English statesman, when such as the above is the 
opinion he expresses of their condition, or the indignation provoked by 
the injustice of it, he would admit that such words are not calculated to 
inspire the le of Italy with patience and moderation. 

The whole weight of the case of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
against Austria has been rested in the foregoing pages on the inequality 
of the taxation. It is the grievance that can best be stated, because it 
can be expressed in the precise language of figures, and depends on in- 
controvertible facts. It is, moreover, abundantly sufficient for the 
purpose of proving the absolute necessity that there should be—nay, the 
absolute certainty that there will be—some means of exit found from 
the present situation. For the taxation shown in the figures cited 
involves absolute ruin to a large number of the people, painful privations 
to a still larger portion, and absence of anything like prosperity to all. 

But it would be easy to enlarge on the vexatious spirit in which 
the administration is carried on, and to point out the peculiar hardships 
and provocations arising from some of the indirect imposts and the 
manner in which they are levied—as, for example, that on stamps—the 
“carta bollata”—and that on salt. It would be easy to draw a vivid pic- 
ture of the truly infinite and specially demoralising evil consequences of 
the spy system, and the rule of practically irresponsible commissaries of 

ice. And well authenticated anecdotes by the dozen might be 
related to prove that in truth the Lombard lives under a tyranny that 
would seem to an Englishman intolerable for a moment. 

“‘ The wonder,” say the Lombards, “is, that we have yet energy to 
resist, or even to complain; that we have not been long since crushed 
into the apathetic stupidity of cretinism.” 

But it would be useless to encumber this brief statement, which in no 
way is intended to address itself to the passions, with piteous tales of in- 
dividual wrong and hardship, however numerous and however sad. It 
would be impossible to authenticate them satisfactorily ; and it is prefer- 
able to rest the case on incontrovertible grounds. The fact of the 
universal discontent of the population is but too incontrovertible. And 
those great statesmen, who assure England that the Lombards have no 
cause to complain of their government, and that they are as well or better 
off than the inhabitants of any other part of Italy, may be safely 
challenged to find any example in the history of civilised nations where 
universal discontent with the government existed without the coexistence 
of grave reasons for that discontent. Mankind are never unjust in masses 
m 


a 


But however grievous, however well-founded, however undeniable the 
complaints of the population of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom may be, 
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—however iniquitous the rule to which they are subjected, —however dan- 
gerous to the peace of Europe,—say, rather, however evid incom- 
patible with the peace of Europe,—the continuance of that rule and of 
their sufferings under it may be, what is the use of saying anythin 
about it when we know that things are all so by virtue of treaties 
Lombardy belongs to Austria by virtue of treaty. Tt is hers; and may 
she not do what she likes with her own? England would give much to 
see Italy prosperous, happy, free, and well-governed. But the treaties! 
Who shall dare to put their hand on the diplomatic ark ? 

Now, to an nasitlien there seems to be two or three things to be said on 
the subject of these fetish treaties. 

In first place, there is the answer which every Italian makes, 
naturally enough, when these unattackable barriers against all hope for 
him are urged on his consideration. ‘“ Produce the bond,” says he, “ and 
let me see the signature of Italy. Ifa nation is to be bound by such an 
instrument, can it be in the nineteenth century pretended that she is to 
have no voice in the agreeing to it ?” 

But, it may be said, even if the Italians, who had no voice in makin 
the treaty, be not bound by it, England, which had a voice, « ak 
Whether it were well done or ill done, England signed the bond, and 
must keep faith. 

Yet, rejoins the Italian, your sacred treaty, as all Europe knows, has 
been broken again and again when it suited the views of the treaty- 
makers to break it. It is declared inviolable only when it serves to 
protect wrong and perpetuate iniquity. And it must be admitted that 
those who are consigned to hopeless ruin and degradation by its provisions 
can hardly be expected to feel much respect for the sincerity of those who 
are so ready to quote the letter of the bond against them, but have never 
(audibly) quoted it in their favour. 

But it is high time that this matter of treaties and their indefeasible 
binding force should be examined a little on broader grounds. And it 
seems best that “an outsider” should venture on the perilous enterprise 
of doing so. 

An old Spanish story tells how, when the king was seduced by certain 
rogues into riding naked through the city, fancying that he was clothed 
in a tissue invisible to the eyes of those born out of wedlock, and pre- 
tending for his royal mother’s honour’s sake that he could see the magic 
garment, and when all the citizens, while plainly seeing the nakedness of 
their king, maintained, from motives similar to his own, that they, too, 
perceived him to be admirably well clothed, the cheat endured till a poor 
old water-seller, caring little about his own legitimacy, assured his majesty 
of the fact that he was as naked as on the day he was born. 

Now it is very natural that the great men who make treaties should 
have an exaggerated notion of the importance and indestruetibility of 
their work ; and very naturally, also, all the numerous classes of little 
men, who like to look like great men, or to talk like them, or at least to be 
supposed to have come sufficiently near to great men to know what is 
what about these great world matters, all pull a long face when = 
treaties are mentioned, and swear that they, too, see plain enough that 
the world would all go to ruin if “the faith of public treaties were not 
observed.” 

It seems necessary, therefore, that somebody, whose position puts him 
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ond caring for being supposed to have never been even within distant 
sgt of ep of diamond epaulettes, should speak the few plain words 
which are needed to end the delusion. 

If the treaties made half a century ago by the last generation are still 
unattackable, how long is it supposed are they to remain so? To the 
end of time, of course, according to the theory. But what has become 
of all the treaties Martens has registered? What has become of all the 
various systems of laws, constitutions, and agreements by which mankind 
have in all ages sought to bind and rule the generations to come after 
them ? One might suppose that the world had learned by this time that 
the attempt is a futile one, as impossible as it would be unreasonable and 
unjust. Mankind must and will be the arbiters of their own destinies in 
their own generation, despite whatever parchments may be produced to 
show that their fathers have signed away their inalienable right. 

But is there to be no public law in Europe? Are the labours of the 
modern diplomatist to be superseded by the medieval barbarism of 
constant appeals to the sword and the anarchy of brute force ? 

By no means! All that is wanted is, that the Pharisees of statesman- 
ship should persuade themselves that treaties are made for nations, and 
not nations for treaties, and that ‘public law, like national, or any other 
whatever law, can be beneficially operative only so long as its provisions 
are in accordance with the most enlightened public opinion of the age. 
Treaties should be, and will be, respected as Jong as it seems to the best 
wisdom of the current time that their arrangements are those best adapted 
to the welfare of all the parties concerned in them. But it is surely absurd, 
even to the limits of the farcical, for the statesmen of Europe to say, “‘ Yes! 
we see the evils of the present state of things; we lament them ; and had 
we now to make arrangements for the regulation of these matters, we 
could manage things much better. But, alas! it cannot be—our hands 
are tied! We are bound by treaty. Treaty says that things shall be as 
they are, and so they must remain henceforward for ever !” 

And this in the mouths of men whose fathers drove James II. from his 
throne! though his “ title-deeds ” were surely as good as those by which 
Austria holds Lombardy. ‘She is in possession of those provinces,” said 
Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons on the 3rd of February, “ by 
virtue of the treaties of 1815, which are the title-deeds of many other ter- 
ritories in Europe.” The phrase indicates unmistakably enough the root 
of the old-world exploded idea that sovereigns have a right of property 
in the nations they are employed by, still lurking in the statesman’s 
mind. Strange that it should so persistently cling to the mind of an 
Englishman! and only to be accounted for by supposing that the life- 
long associations of the great foreign minister have made the modes of 
thought habitual to the minds of his brother diplomates—the servants of 
right-divine masters—more part and parcel of his intellect than the 
Brown-Jones-and-Robinsonian views of such matters which prevail in 
these islands. 

Title-deeds, indeed, in this sixtieth year of the nineteenth century! 
Title-deeds to the fee-simple of twelve millions of men! And Sardinia 
is reminded that her “ title-deeds” have the same foundation! But 
Sardinia and Sardinia’s prime minister know better. The title-deeds of 
her government rest, and are rested by her, on the conviction of her 
people, that they are well and advantageously governed. 
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Once for all, therefore, let the world have done with the treaty super- 
stition, as it has abolished the right-divine superstition. Let treaties 
be respected as long as they can be shown to be generally useful. But 
if one of the contracting parties finds the treaty which its fathers made 
advantageous, while the other finds it pernicious, what then? Why, 
then the treaty will be torn, For the most devout worshipper of 
fetish treaty will not maintain that any nation has ever consented to 
continue in an injurious position because bound to do so by treaty. 

But, supposing it admitted that the sons of the men who made the 
revolution of 1688 can hardly have the face to tell the Lombards that 
they are bound to endure all the evils of their government unresistingly, 
because they were consigned to it by a treaty to which they were no 
parties, what then? Are we expected to take an active part in un- 
doing what we helped to do in 1815, now that we find how much woe 
is worked by it? Do the Italians hope, ask, or expect, that England 
should go to war with Austria for their liberation ? 

Unquestionably not. It may be unhesitatingly stated that there is 
no section of public opinion in Italy which deludes itself with any such 
idea. Our part, should Europe be condemned to see war once more 
arresting the progress of mankind, would unquestionably be to preserve a 
strict neutrality. Italy would be perfectly contented with such a policy. 
But she did not expect to find the moral weight of English statesman- 
ship thrown into the scale against her. She did not expect, and was 
very painfully surprised to hear, the highest authorities in the English 
parliament deny that she had ground for complaint; assert—what not 
even the Austrian government itself dreams of asserting, in the teeth of 
notorious facts and figures—that the Lombardo-Venetian provinces are 
better off than the rest of Italy ; and throw the heavy weight of their 
blame and discouragement on any attempt which Sardinia may be able 
to make for their deliverance. 

The monstrous falsity of assertions such as those which Earl Gran- 
ville and Lord Derby hazarded in the House of Lords in the debate on 
the Address, lead the Italians, who cannot be expected to know, as 
every Englishman knows, that any extraordinary amount of ignorance 
is to be credited to those noblemen rather than the shadow of an untruth 
—Italians, I say, are led to doubt the sincerity of any of the opinions 
expressed on their affairs by our statesmen, and are driven to all sorts of 
absurd theories—such as England’s fear of the rivalry of a prosperous 
Italy, &e.—to account for their manifest ill-wishes towards the cause of 
Italian liberation. 

A few words as to the present hopes and views of the Italians may con- 
clude these pages. 

Some of the noble lords, who thought that the Italians had no cause to 
complain against Austria, were of opinion that a similar favourable opinion 
could not be extended to the Papal government. They held that the true 
seat of the malady which is killing the patient must be sought at Rome ; 
that the efforts of the Italians should be directed with one accord to the 
removal of this evil, aud specially of the treaty-breaking occupation of 
divers points of the Ecclesiastical States by foreign troops, all which un- 
fortunate state of things would be put right, and everything made pleasant 
to all parties, if only the Pope would consent to ‘‘ introduce reforms into 
his. administration.” 
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Now the Italians ae perfectly well that it would suit the 
statesmen of England admirably to make a lightning-conductor of the 
Pope for the preservation of Austria, and they are aware that the Utopists, 
who dream of a golden under a reformed Papal Saturn, have the 
authority of Gioberti for their theories. But between the time when 
Gioberti indulged in such hopes and the present, there is a vast gulf not 
to be measured by the mere lapse of time. And with the exception 
of a few highly respectable, but quite isolated and wholly uninfluential 
theorists, his disciples, no party in Italy would listen now for a moment 
to any such advice. 

In the first place, they know full well the utter futility of the dream of 
a reformed papacy. They know that the impossibility of such a thing 
does not depend upon the opinions, the wishes, or the good will of the 
reigning Pope. If John Bright were Pope to-morrow, the reform of the 
papacy would be as far off as ever. No man, who has any real know- 

edge of the working of the Papal government, can have any hope that 
new wine shall ever be held in those old bottles. 

And, in the second place, the Italians of the present day understand, 
with a unanimity they have rarely hitherto exhibited, that if once the 
crushing weight of the material force of Austria were lifted from off their 
shoulders, all other such matters as perjured ferocious tyranny at Naples, 
and corrupt effete imbecility at Rome, &c., would very soon find a speedy 
cure. All Italy, with the exception of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
would, as far as they themselves are concerned, ask and wish for nothing 
better than the exact observance of those treaties, which statesmen insist 
on breaking for the enslavement of Central Italy, and keeping unbroken 
for the enslavement of Northern Italy. Central and Southern Italy 
would manage their own affairs satisfactorily enough if only ensured 
against foreign intervention in support of their tyrants. 

The entire peninsula, therefore, now sees quite plainly that the ex- 

ulsion of Austria is the one thing needful, and absolute sine gud non. 
With Austria on her shoulders Italy can do nothing ; liberated from that 
incubus, all that she requires would be within her grasp. 

But “a united Italian nationality is a vision that never has and never 
will be realised. Old aversions, rivalries of states and capitals,” &c. &c. ; 
we know the refrain. But the fact is, that whether practicable or not, 
no influential party in the country is at present looking forward to the 
realisation of any such vision. The national programme limits itself to 
the simple formula, Out with Austria! and then constitutional govern- 
ment, with as few and as small territorial and dynastic changes as may 
be compatible with those two requirements. 

These are the aspirations of Italy. And she feels no little anxiety to 
know whether English statesmen speak the feeling of their country when 
they attempt to put the extinguisher on such aspirations by asserting 
that Austria’s Italian subjects have no reason to complain of her rule, 
and by insisting on the maintenance of treaties which consign them 
to misery, while they permit the same treaties to be broken for the 
enslavement of their neighbours to the south. 
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THE GRAVESTONE IN THE CLOISTERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


THE Reverend Mr. Wilberforce sat at the head of his dinner-table, 
eating his own dinner and carving for his pupils. His face looked hot 
and angry, and his spectacles were pushed to the top of his brow, for if 
there was one thing more than another that excited the ire of the master, 
it was that of any boys being unpunctual at meals, and Cookesley had 
this day chosen to be absent. The second serving of boiled beef was 

ing round when he made his appearance. 

“What sort of behaviour do you éall this, sir?” was the master’s salu- 
tation. ‘ Do you expect to get any dinner ?” 

“T am very sorry to be so late, sir,” replied Cookesley, eyeing the 
boiled beef wishfully, but not daring to take his seat. ‘ I went to see 
Arkell, and 

‘And who is Arkell, pray, or you either, that you must upset the 
regulations of my house?” retorted the master. “ You should choose 
your visiting times better, Mr. Cookesley.” 

“ Yes, sir. J heard he was worse; that’s the reason I went; and 
when I got there the dean was with him. I waited, but I had to come 
away without seeing Arkell, after all.” 

‘The dean with Arkell!” echoed Mr. Wilberforce. 

“He is there still, sir. Arkell is a great deal worse. They say he 
will never come to school or college again.” 

** Who says so, pray ?” 

“‘ Everybody’s suying it now,” returned Cookesley. “ There’s some- 
thing wrong with his head, sir; some internal injury caused by the fall ; 
but they don’t know whether it’s an abscess, or what it is. It may kill 
him, they say.” 

The master’s wrath had faded: truth to say, his anger was generally 
more fierce in show than in reality. ‘ You may take your seat for this 
once, Cookesley, but if ever you transgress again Halloa !” broke 
off the master, as he cast his eyes on another of his pupils, “what’s the 
matter with you, Lewis, junior? Are you choking, sir?” 

Lewis, junior, was choking, or gasping, or something of the sort, for 
his face was distorted, and his eyes were round with seeming fright. 
“‘ What is it?’ angrily repeated the master. 

“ It was the piece of meat, sir,” gasped Lewis. A ready excuse. 

“No it wasn’t,” put in Vaughan the bright, who sat next to Lewis, 
junior. ‘‘ Here’s the piece of meat you were going to eat: it =veped 
off the fork on to your plate again: it couldn’t be the meat. e’s 
choking at nothing, sir.”’ 

“Then, if you must choke, you had better go and choke outside, and 
come back when it’s over,” said the master to Lewis. And away Lewis 
went: none guessing at the fear and horror which had taken possession 
of him. 

The assize week had passed, and this was the week following it, and 
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still ion 5 did not make his appearance in the cathedral or the 
school. as it likely that the effects of a fall, which broke no bones, 
bruised no limbs, only told somewhat heavily upon his head, should last 
all this while, and incapacitate him from his duties? Had it been any 
other of the king’s scholars, no matter which of the whole thirty-nine, 
Mr. Wilberforce would have said that he was skulking, and have sent a 

mandate for him to appear in his place; but he knew better things 
of Henry Arkell. He did not much like what Cookesley said—that 
Arkell might never come out again, though he affected to receive the 
information with disbelief. 

The dull, heavy pain in the head, complained of by Henry Arkell soon 
after the fall in eathedral (a somewhat mysterious fall, as it was 
looked upon, since nobody could imagine what caused it), had increased, 
by imperceptible degrees, until it grew to intensity. Then his friends 
called in the family doctor, who sail he saw no cause for apprehension, 
and thought he only required rest. But when two or three days more 
went on, and the pain grew no better, but worse, and the boy more 
heavy, it dawned into the surgeon’s mind that he possibly did not under- 
ao the case, and it might be as well to have the advice of a physician. 
The most clever the city afforded was summoned ; and he did not appear 
to understand it, either. That there was some internal injury to the 
head, both agreed ; -but, what it might be, was not so easy to state. So 
a few days more went on, and the doctors paid their regular visits, and 
the pain still grew worse; and then the half shadowed doubt grew into 
one which had little shadow about it, but stern substance—that the in- 
jury was rapidly running on to a fatal issue. 

‘He had not then taken to his bed: he would sit at his chamber 
window in an easy-chair, his poor aching head leaning on a pillow. 
“You would be better in bed,”’ everybody said to him. No, he thought 
he was best up, he answered: it was more change: when he was tired 
of the chair and the pillow, he could lie down outside the bed. “It is 
unaccountable his liking to be at the window so much,” Mrs. Arkell re- 
marked to Mr. St. Scho. To them it might be: for how could they 
know that a sight of one, who might pass, and cast a glance’Up to him, 
made his day’s happiness ? 

One afternoon, just about the time that the physician was first sent 
for, Mr. St. John called to see him. Henry was at his usual post, the 
window, but standing up, his head resting against the frame, and his eyes 
strained after some distant object outside. So absorbed was he, that 
Mr. St. John had to touch his arm to draw his attention, and Henry 
drew back with a start. 

“ How are — to-day, Harry? Better ?” 

“No, thank you. This curious pain in my head gets worse.” 

“ Why do you call it curious ?” 

“It is not like an ordinary pain. And I cannot tell exactly where it 
is. I cannot put my hand on any part of my head and say it is here or 
it is there. It seems to be in the centre of the inside—as if it could 
not be got at.”’ 

“ What were you watching so eagerly ?” 

“I was looking outside,” was Henry’s evasive reply. ‘They had Dr. 
Ware to me this morning : did you know it ?” 
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c- am glad of that!” exclaimed Mr. St. John. ‘ What does he 
sa 3? 

f I did not hear him say much. He asked me where my head was 
struck when I fell; but I could not tell him—I did not know at the time, 
you remember. He and Mr.——” 

Henry's voice faltered. A sudden, almost imperceptible, movement 
of the head nearer the window, and a wild accession of colour to his 
feverish cheek, betrayed to Mr. St. John that something was passing, 
which bore for him a deep interest.. He raised his own head and 
caught a sufficient glimpse: Georgina Beauclere. 

It told Mr. St. John all: though he had not been without his sus- 
picions. He recalled certain words Miss Beauclerc had spoken to him 
the night previous to Assize Sunday, when he had gone to the deanery 
for an hour, after meeting the judges at dinner at the bishop’s palace. 
Mysterious words they had sounded td Mr. St. John then, but now their 
meaning was cleared to him. So! the boy’s heart had been thus early 
awakened—and crushed. 


“The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns,” 


whistled Mr. St. John to himself. 

Ay, crushing is as sure to follow that early awaking, as that thorns 
grow on certain rose-trees. 

The first, beyond the immediate family, to hear the news that there 
was no further hope, was Mr. St. John. He never missed a day with- 
= going to see Henry, and upon going one morning as usual, he found 

m ip _— 

“ Like a sensible man as you are,” quoth Mr. St. John, by way of 
salutation. ‘‘ Now don’t rise from it again until you are better. 

Henry looked at him, an expression in his eyes that Mr. St. John did 
not like, and did not understand. “Did they tell you anything down 
stairs, Mr. St. John ?” he inquired. 

“J did not see any one but the servant. I came straight up.” 

‘*‘ Mamnia is lying down, I dare say: she has been sitting with me 

of the night. Then I will tell it you. I shall not be here many 
days,” he whispered, putting his hand within Mr. St. John’s. 

Mr. St. John did not take the meaning: that the case would have a 
fatal termination had not yet crossed his mind. ‘‘ Where shall you be ?” 
cried he, gaily, “ up in the moon?” 

Henry sighed. “Up somewhere. I am going to die.” 

“Going to what ?” was the angry response. 

“Tam dying, Mr. St. John.” 

Mr. St. John’s pulses stood still. ‘ Who has been putting that 
rubbish in your head ?” cried he, when he recovered them to speak. 

“The doctors told my father yesterday evening, that as I went on, 
like this, from bad to worse, without their being able to discover the true 
nature of the case, they began to fear it might terminate fatally. After- 
wards mamma came and broke it to me.” 

““Why did she do so ?”’ involuntarily uttered Mr. St.- John, in an 
accent of reproach. ‘Though their opinion may be unfavourable— 
which I don’t believe, mind—they had no right to frighten you with it.” 
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“It does not fri me. Just at first I shrank from the news, but 

I am quite reconci ed to it now. A faint idea that this might be the 
ing, has been running through my own mind for some days past, 
I would not dwell on it sufficiently to give it a form.” 
“T am astonished that Mrs. Arkell should have imparted it to you !” 
. emphatically repeated Mr. St. John. ‘“ What could she have been 
thinking of ?” 

“Oh, Mr. St. John! mamma has striven to bring us up not to fear 
death. What would have been the use of her lessons, had she thought 
I should run in terror from it when it came ?” 

‘She ought not to have told you—she ought not to have told you!” 
was the continued burden of Mr. St. John’s song. ‘ You may get well 

et.” 
. “Then there is no harm done. But, with death near, would you 
have had me, the only one it concerns, left in ignorance to meet it, not 
knowing it was there? Mamma has not waited herself for death—as 
she has done, you know, for years—without learning a better creed than 
that.” 

Mr. St. John made no reply, and Henry went on: “I have had such 
a pleasant night with mathma. She read to me parts of the Revela- 
tions; and in talking of the glories which I may soon see, will you be- 
lieve that I almost forgot my pain? She says how thankful she is now, 
that she has been enabled to train me up more carefully than many boys 
are trained—to think more of God.” 

“ You are a strange boy,” interrupted Mr. St. John. 

‘“‘ In what way am I strange ?”’ 

“To anticipate death in that tone of cool ease. Have you no regrets 
to leave behind you ?” 

“Many regrets: but they seemed to fade into insignificance last night, 
while mamma was talking with me. It is best that they should.” 

‘“‘ Harry, it strikes me that you have had ~< griefs and troubles, 
inexperienced as you are,” resumed Mr. St. John. 

“Oh yes, I have,’’ he answered, betrayed into an earnestness, incom- 

tible with cautious reserve. ‘Some of the college boys have not 
suffered me to lead a pleasant life with them,” he continued, more 
calmly: “and then there has been my father’s gradually straitening 
income.” 

“T think there must have been some other grief than these,” was Mr. 
St. John’s remark. 

“What other grief could there have been ?” 

“T know but of one. And you are over young for that.” 

“ Of course I am; too young,” was the eager answer. 

“ That is enough,” quietly returned Mr. St. John ; ‘ I did not tell you 
to betray yourself. Nay, Henry, don’t shrink from me; let me hear it: 
it will be better and happier for you that I should.” 

“There is nothing—I don’t know what you mean—what are you 
talking of, Mr. St. John ?” was the incoherent answer. 

“Harry, my poor boy, I know almost as much as you,” he whispered. 
“IT know what it is, and who it is. Georgie Beauclerc. There: you 
cannot tell me much, you see.”’ 

Henry Arkell laid his hand across his hot face and aching eyes: 
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his chest was heaving with emotion. Mr. St. John leaned over him, not 
less tenderly than a mother. 

“You should not have wasted your love upon her: she is a heartless 
girl. I expect she drew you on, and then turned round and said she did 


not mean it.” 
“Oh yes, she did draw me on,” he replied, in a tone full of anguish; 





“otherwise, I never-———But it was my fault also. I ought to have 
remembered the many barriers that divided us: the-——” 

“ You ought to have remembered that she is an incorrigible flirt, that 
is what you ought to have remembered,” interrupted Mr. St. John. 

** Well, well,” sighed Henry, “I cannot speak of these things to you: 
less to you than to any one.” 

“Is that an enigma? I should think you could best speak of them to 
me, because I have guessed your secret, and the ice is broken.” 

Again Henry Arkell sighed. ‘ Speaking of them at all will do no 
_ good; and I would now rather think of the future than of the past. My 
future lies there,” he added, pointing to the blue sky, which, as seen from 
his window, formed a canopy over the cathedral tower. ‘ She has, in 
all probability, many years before her here: Mr. St. John, if you spend 
those years together, will you sometimes talk of me: I should not like to 
be quite forgotten by you—or by her.” , 

‘Spend them eigethee !” he echoed. “ Another enigma. What should 
bring me spending my years with Georgina Beauclere ?” 

Henry withdrew his hand from his eyes, and turned them on Mr. St. 
John. “ Are you not engaged to her? Is she not to be your wife ?” 

“She! Georgina Beauclerc! No, thank you.” 

Henry Arkell’s face-wore an expression of puzzled wonder. “ But—I 
do not understand. It must be so. It was for your sake she treated me 
so ill. She loves you, Mr. St. John.” 

“She is a little simpleton, then. I would not marry Georgie Beau- 
clere if there were not another English girl extant. And as to loving 
her Harry, I only wish, if we are to lose you, that I loved you but 
one tenth part as little.” 

“¢ Sorrow in store for her! sorrow in store for her!” he murmured, as 
he turned his face to the pillow. ‘I must send her a message before I 
die: you will deliver it for me.” 

“] won’t have you talk about dying,” retorted Mr. St. John. “ You 
may get well yet, I tell you.” 

iaseey opened his eyes again to reply, and the calm peace had returned 
tothem. “It is better to talk of death than to shrink from it, Mr. St. 
John.” And Mr. St. John grumbled an ungracious acquiescence. 

‘‘ And there is another thing I wish you would do for me: get Lewis, 
junior, here to-day. If I send to him, I know he will not come; but I 
must see him. Tell him, please, that it is only to shake hands and make 
friends; that I will not say a word to grieve him. He will under- 
stand.” 

“It is more than I do,’’ said Mr. St. John. “ He shall come.” 

“TI should like to see Aultane—but I don’t think my head will stand 
it all. Tell him from me, not to be harsh with the choristers, now he is 
senior——” 

“ He is not senior yet,” interposed Mr. St. John, in a husky tone, 
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“Tt will not be long first. Give him my love, and tell him, when I 
sent it, I meant it fully: and that I have no angry feeling towards him.” 

“Yon tt i. ordinary message fi college bo 

“Yes. It is mot an ordi e from one to an- 
othér,” panted the lad, “ but pe dying.” pte 

After Mr. St. John left the house, he encountered the dean. “ Dr. 

Henry Arkell is dying.” 

The dean stared at Mr. St. John. “Dying! Henry Arkell!” 

“ The inward injury to the head is now pronounced by the doctors to 
be a fatal one. They told the family last night there was little, if any, 
more hope. The boy knows it, and seems quite reconciled.” 

The dean, without another word or question, turned immediately off 
to Mr. Arkell’s, and Riverton as immediately turned its aristocratic nose 
up. ‘ The idea of his condescending to enter the house of those poor 
Arkells! had it been the other branch of the Arkell family, it would not 
have been quite so lowering. But Dr. Beauclerc never did display the 

ignity properly pertaining to a dean.” 
i A rik forgetful as usual of a dean’s dignity, was shown into 
Mr. Arkell’s parlour, and from thence into Henry Arkell’s chamber. 
The boy’s ever-lovely face flushed crimson, from its white pillow, when 
he saw the dean. “ Oh,-sir! you to come here! how kind!” 

“Tam sorry for this, my poor lad,” said the dean, as he sat down. 
“T hear you are not so well: I have just met Mr. St. John.” 

“T shall never be well again, sir. But do not be sorry. I shall be 
better off: far, far happier than I could be here.” 

“‘ Do you feel this, genuinely, heartily ?” questioned the dean. 

‘Oh yes, how can I do otherwise than feel it ? If it is God’s will to 
take me, I know it must be for my good.” 

“ Say that again,” said the dean. “I do not know that I fully caught 
your meaning.” 

“JT am in God's hands: and if He takes me to Him earlier than I 
thought to have gone, I know it must be for the best.” 

“‘ How long have you reposed so firm a trust in God ?” 

“ All my life,” answered Henry, with simplicity: “mamma taught me 
that with my letters. She taught me to take God for my guide; to 
strive to please Him ; implicitly to trust m Him.” 

“ And you have done this!” 

“T have tried to do it, sir. Though when I think how imperfect it 
has been, I should shrink, but that I know there is One to intercede for 


me.” 
“Have you sure and certain trust in Christ?’’ returned the dean, 


after a pause. 

“] have sure and certain trust in him,” was the boy’s reply, spoken 
fervently: “if I had not, I should not dare to die. It troubles me so 
much to think I have not been confirmed.” 

“ But why ?” 

‘‘ Because then I should have received the Sacrament.” 

“ Confirmation is not an absolute essential to that,” cried the dean, in 
his quick manner. ‘I do believe you are more fitted for it than are 
some who take it. Would it be a comfort to you?” 


“It would indeed, sir.” 
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“ Then I will come and administer it. At seven to-night: will that 
hour suit your friends ?” 

“ Oh, sir, ou are too good,” he uttered, in his surprise: “ mamma 
os of g Mr. Prattleton. 1 am but a poor college boy, and you 
are the Dean of Riverton.” 

“Just so. But when the great King of Terrors approaches, as he is 
now approaching you, it makes us remember that in Christ’s kingdom 
the poor college boy may stand higher than the Dean of Riverton. 
Henry, I have watched your conduct more than you are aware of, and I 
believe you to have been as truly good a boy as it is in human nature to 
be: I believe that you have continuously striven to please God, in little 
things as in great.” 

“ Not half as much as I ought,” was the whispered reply. 

The dean’s interview was a long one, to the enka of Cookesley, 
who was waiting down stairs with impatience, and, as the reader has 
seen, nearly lost his dinner. As soon as they rose from table, the boys, 
_ full of consternation, trooped down to Arkell’s, picking up several more 
of the king’s scholars on their way, who were not boarders at the house 
of Mr. Wilberforce. The dean had gone then, but Mr. St. John was at 
the door, having called again to inquire whether there was any change. 
He cast his eyes on the noisy boys, as they approached the gate, and 
discerned amongst them Lewis, junior. Mr. St. John stepped outside, 
and pounced upon him, with a view to marshal him in. But Lewis re- 
sisted violently; ay, and shook and trembled like a girl. 

“I will not go ito Arkell’s, sir,” he panted. ‘ You have no right to 
foree me. I won't! I won’t!” 

He struggled on to his knees, and clasped a deep-seated stone in the 
Arkells’ garden for support. Mr. St. John, not releasing his collar, 
looked at him with amazement, and the troop of boys watched the scene, 
over the palings. 

“ Lewis, what is the meaning of this?” cried Mr. St. John. “ You 
are panting like a coward; and a guilty one. What are you afraid 
of ?”’ 

“T’m afraid of nothing, but I won’t go into Arkell’s. I don’t want 
to see him. Let me go, sir. Though you are Mr. St. John, that’s mo 
reason why you should set up for master over the college boys.” 

“T am master over you just now,” was the significant answer. 
“Listen: I have promised Arkell to take you to him, and I will do it: 
you may have heard, possibly, that the St. Johns never break their word. 
But Arkell has sent for you in kindness: he appeared to expect this oppo- 
sition, and bade me tell it you: he wants to clasp your hand in friend- 
ship before he dies. Walk on, Lewis.” 

“You are not master over us boys,” shrieked Lewis again, whose 
opposition had increased to sobs. 

But Mr. St. John proved his mastership; for, partly by coaxing, 
7 by authoritative force, he conducted Mr. Lewis to the door of 

nry’s chamber. There, Lewis seized his arm in abject terror; he had 
turned ghastly white, and his teeth chattered. 

“TI cannot fathom this,” uttered Mr. St. John, wondering much. 
a I not told you there is nothing to fear? What is it that you do 

ear - 
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“No ; but does he look very frightful ?” chattered Lewis. 
“ What should make him look frightful? He looks as he has always 
looked. Be off in ; and I'll keep the door, if ee want to talk secrets,” 


Mr. St. John pushed him in, and closed the door upon them. Henry 
held out his oe | and spoke a few hearty words of love and forgiveness ; 
and Lewis put his face down on the counterpane and began to howl. 

“Lewis, take comfort. It was done, I know, in the impulse of the 
moment, and you never thought it would hurt me seriously. I freely 

ve you.” 

Pwned sure to die ?”’ sobbed Lewis. 

“T think Iam. The doctors say so.” 

** Q-0-0-0-0-0-h !” howled Lewis, “then I know you'll come back and 
haunt me with being your murderer: Prattleton, senior, says you will. 
He saw it done, so he knows about it. I shall never be able to sleep at 
night, for fear.” | 

“ Now, Lewis, don’t be foolish. I shall be too happy where I am to 
come -back to earth. No one knows how it happened: you say 
Prattleton does, but he is your friend, and it is safe with him. Take 
comfort.” 

“Some of us have been so wicked and malicious to you,” blubbered 
Lewis. ‘I, and my brother, and Aultane, and Prattleton, senior.” 

“Tt is all over now,” sighed Henry, closing his heavy eyes. ‘ You 
would not, had you foreseen that I should leave you so soon.” 

‘Oh, what a horrid wretch I have been !” sobbed Lewis, rubbing his 
smeared face on the white bedclothes, in an agony: “and, if it’s found 
out, they might try me next assizes and hang me. And it is such a 
dreadful thing for you to die !” 

“It is a happy thing, Lewis; I feel it is, and I have told the dean I 
feel it. Say good-by to the fellows for me, Lewis: I am too ill to see 
them : tell them how sorry I am to leave them; but we shall meet again 
in heaven.” 

Lewis grasped his offered hand, and, with a hasty, sheepish movement, 
leaned forward and kissed him on the cheek: then turned and burst out 
of the room, nearly upsetting Mr. St. John, and tore down the stairs. 
Mr. St. John entered the chamber. 3 

“Well, is the conference satisfactorily over ?” 

; — Henry reopened his heavy eyes. “Is that you, Mr. St. 
ohn ” 


“Yes, I am here.” 
“The dean is coming this evening at seven,” he whispered : “ for the 


Sacrament. He said my not having been confirmed was no matter in a 
case like this. Will you come?” 

“ Henry, no,” was the grave answer. “I am not good enough.” 

“Oh, Mr. St. John!” The ready tears filled his eyes. ‘I wish you 
could !” he beseechingly whispered. 

“TI wish so too. Are you distressed for me, Henry? Do not look 
upon me as a monster of iniquity: I did not mean to imply it. But I 
do not yet think sufficiently of serious things, to be justified in partaking 


of that ordinance without preparation.” 
“Tt would have seemed like a bond of union between us: a promise 
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that you will some time join me where I am going,’’ pleaded the dying 

boy. 

x I hope I shall: I trust I shall: I will not forget that you are — 
there.” 

As Mr. St. John left the house, he made his way to the Grounds, in a 
reflective mood : the cathedral bell was then ringing for afternoon service, 
and, somewhat to his surprise, he saw the dean hurrying from the college, 
not to it. : 

“T’m on my way back to Arkell’s! I’m on my way back to Arkell’s !” 
he exclaimed, in aii impetuous manner; and forthwith he n recount- 
ing a history to Mr. St. John ; a history of wrong, which filled him, the 
dean, with indignation. 

“ T suspected something of the sort,” was Mr. St. John’s quiet answer ; 
and the ae strode on his way, and Mr. St. John stood looking after 
him, in painful thought. When the dean came out of Mr. Arkell’s 
again, he was too late for service that afternoon. Although he was in 
residence ! 

Just in the unprepared and sudden manner which the news, that 
Henry Arkell was about to die, may have overtaken the reader, so did it 
overtake the town of Riverton. People could not believe it : his friends 
could not believe it : the doctors scarcely believed it. The day wore on; 
and whether there may have lingered any hope in the morning, the 
evening closed it, for it brought additional agony to his injured head, and 
the most sanguine saw that he was dying. 

All things were prepared for the service, about to take place, and 
Henry lay flushed, feverish, and restless, lest he should become delirious 
ere the hour should arrive : he had become so rapidly worse since the 
forepart of the day. Precisely as the cathedral clock struck seven, the 
house door was thrown open, and the dean placed his foot on the 
threshold : 

‘‘ PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE, AND TO ALL THAT DWELL WITHIN 
a7” 

The dean was attended to the chamber, and there he commenced the 
office for the Visitation of the Sick, omitting part of the exhortation, but 
reading the prayer for a soul on the point of departure. Then he pro- 
ceeded with the Communion. 

When the service was over, all, save Mrs. Arkell and the dean, quitted 
the room. Henry’s mind was tranquil now. 

“T will not forget your request,” whispered the dean. 

‘‘ Near to the college door, as we enter,” was Henry’s response. 

“It shall be done as you wish, my dear.” 

“« And, sir, you have promised to forgive them.” 

“For your sake. You are suffering much just now,” added the dean, 
as he watched his countenance. 

“It gets more intense with every hour. I cannot bear it much longer. 
Oh, I hope I shall not suffer beyond my strength!” he panted; “ I hope 
I shall be able to bear the agony !” 

“ You know where to look for help,” whispered the dean ; “ cannot 
look in vain. Henry, my dear boy, I leave you in peace, do I not ?” 
“Oh yes, sir, in perfect peace. Thank you greatly for all.” 
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IT. 


Ir was the brightest day, though March was not yet out, the first 
warm, lovely day of spring. Men passed each other in the streets, with 
a congratulation that the winter weather had gone, and the college boys, 
penned up in their large schoolroom, gazed aloft through the high 
windows at the blue sky and the sunshine, and thought what a shame it 
was that they should be held prisoners on such a day, instead of galloping 
over the country at “‘ Hare and Hounds.” 

“ Third Latin class walk up,” cried Mr. Wilberforce. 

The third Latin class walked up, and ranged itself in front of the 
master’s desk. ‘ Who's top of this class?” asked he. 

' & Me, sir,” replied the geutleman who owned that distinction. 

“ Who's ‘ me,’ sir ?” 

“ Me, sir.” 

“‘ Who is ‘ me,’ sir?” angrily repeated the master, his spectacles bear- 
ing full on his wondering pupil. 

“ Charles van Brummel, sir,” returned that renowned scholar. 

“ Then go down to the bottom for saying ‘ me.’ ” 

Mr. van Brummel went down, considerably chapfallen, and the master 
was proceeding to work, when the cathedral bell tolled out heavily, for a 
soul recently departed. 

‘“‘ What’s that ?”’ abruptly ejaculated the master. 

“Tt’s the college death-bell, sir,” called out the up class, simulta- 
neously, Van Brummel excepted, who had not yet recovered his 
equanimity. 

“T hear what it is as well as you,” were all the thanks they got. “ But 
what can it be tolling for? Nobody was ill.” 

** Nobody,” echoed the boys. 

‘Mr. Roberts,” continued the master, raising his voice that it might 
reach the lower school, “have you heard whether any one of the pre- 
bendaries was ill ?” 

The Reverend Mr. Roberts had not. He observed that the bishop 
looked pale on Sunday, and he had not seen him leave the palace since. 

“Oh, the bishop’s all right,” returned the master. ‘Can it be a 
member of the Royal Family ? If not, it must be one of the canons.” 

*¢ Of course it must,” acquiesced the under master. 

And of course it must: for the college bell never condescended to toll 
for any of the profane vulgar. The Royal Family, the bishop, dean, and 
prebendaries, were the only defunct lights, honoured by the notice of the 
passing-bell of Riverton Cathedral. 

“‘ Lewis, junior,” said the master, “ go into college, and ask the bedes- 
men who is dead.” 

Lewis, junior, clattered out. When he came back he walked very 
softly, and looked as white as a sheet. 

* It’s tolling for Henry Arkell, sir.”’ 

“ Henry Arkell!” uttered the master, “is he really dead? Are you 
ill, Lewis, junior? What's the matter?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“ But it is an entirely unprecedented proceeding for the cathedral bell 
to toll for a college boy,” repeated Mr. Wilberforce, revolving the news. 
‘Completely so,” echoed the under master. ‘“ The bedesmen cannot 
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have received orders ; they must be doing it on their own account. Half 
of them are deaf, and the other half are stupid.” 

“T shall send to inquire,” cried Mr. Wilberforce ; “we must have no 
irregularity about these things. Lewis, junior.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Lewis, junior, you are ill, sir,” repeated the master, sharply. 
“ Don’t say you are not. Sit down, sir.” 

Lewis, junior, humbly sat down. He appeared to have the ague. 

“Van Brummel, you'll do,” continued Mr. Wilberforce. “Go and 
inquire of the bedesmen whether they have received orders; and, if so, 
from whom : and whether it is really Arkell that the bell is tolling for.” 

Van Brummel opened the door and clattered down the stairs, as 
Lewis, junior, had done; and he clattered back again. 

“The men say, sir, that the dean sent them the orders by his ser- 
vant. And they think Arkell is to be buried in the cathedral.’ 

“« In—deed !” was the master’s comment, in a tone of doubt. “ Poor 
fellow, though,” he added, after a pause, “his has been a sudden and 
melancholy ending. Boys, if you want to do well, you should imitate 
Henry Arkell. I can tell you that the best boy tt ever trod these 
boards, as a foundation scholar, has now gone from among us.” 

‘*‘ Please, sir, I’m senior of the choir now,” interposed Aultane, as 
if fearing the master might not sufficiently remember that important fact. 

* And a fine senior you'll make, in comparison with him whom you 
replace,’’ scornfully retorted Mr. Wilberforce. 

It was Mr. St. John who had taken the news of his death to the dean, 
and the latter immediately sent to order the bell tolled. St. John left 
the deanery, and was passing through the cloisters on his od to Hall- 
street, when he met Mrs. and Miss Beauclerc, just as the cathedral bell 
rang out. Mrs. Beauclere was startled, like the head master had been : 
her fears flew towards her aristocratic clergy friends. She tried the 
college door; and, finding it open, entered to inquire of the bedesmew 
who was dead. Georgina stopped to chatter to Mr. St. John. 

“ Fancy, if it should be old Ferraday gone off !” cried she : “ won’t the 
boys crow? He has got the influenza, and was sitting by his study fire 
yesterday, in a flannel nightcap.” 

“Tt is the death-bell for Henry Arkell, Georgina.” 

A vivid emotion dyed her face. She was vexed that it should be 
apparent to Mr. St. John, and would have carried it off under an assump- 
tion of levity, but that his eyes were so sternly bent upon her. 

‘When did he die? Did he suffer much ?” 

‘“ He died at a quarter past eleven ; about twenty minutes ago. And 
he did not suffer so much at the last as was anticipated.” 

“ Well, poor fellow, I hope he is happy.” 

“That he is,” warmly responded Mr. St. John. “ He died in perfect 
peace. May you and I be as peaceful, Georgina, when our time shall 
come.”’ 

‘“* What a blow it must be to Mrs. Arkell !” 

“I saw her as I came out of the house just now, and I could not help 
venturing on a word of entreaty, that she would not grieve his loss too 
deeply. She raised her beautiful eyes to me, and I cannot describe to 
you the light, the faith, that shone in them. ‘ Not lost,’ she gently 
whispered, ‘ only gone before.’ ” 
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Georgina had turned her face from the view of Mr. St. John, and was 
ing through her glistening eyes at the graveyard, which was enclosed 
yy the cloisters. 

“What possesses the college bell to toll for him ?” she exclaimed, 
carelessly, to cover her emotion. “I thought,” she added, with a spice 
of satire in her tone, “that there was an old curfew Jaw, or something 
as stringent, against its troubling itself for anybody less exalted than a 
sleek old prebend.”’ , 

Mr. St. John saw through the artifice: he approached her, and low- 
ered his voice. ‘Georgina, he sent you his forgiveness for any unkind- 
ness that may have passed. He sent you his love: and he hopes you 
will sometimes recal oa to your remembrance, when you walk over his 
grave, as you go into college.” 

Surprise made her turn to Mr. St. John. “Over his grave! I do 
not understand.” 

‘“‘ He is to be buried in the cloisters; near to this entrance door, near 
to where we are now standing. There appears to be a vacant space 
here,” cried Mr. St. John, looking down at his feet: “I dare say it 
will be in this very spot.” ‘ 

‘By whose decision is he to be buried in the cloisters?” quickly 
asked Georgina. 

‘The dean’s. Henry craved it of him.” 

“7 wonder papa did not tell me! What a singular fancy of 
Henry’s !” 

“T do not think so. It was natural that he should wish his last 
resting-place to be amidst old associations, amidst his old companions ; 
and near to you, Georgina.” 

“There! I knew what you were driving at,” returned Georgina, in a 

outing, wilful tone. “You are going to accuse me of breaking his 
omer and killing him, or some such obsolete nonsense : I assure you I 
never——” 

“Stay, Georgina; do not constitute me your father-confessor. I 
have delivered his message to you, and there let it end.” 

“ You are as stupid and fanciful as he was,” retorted Miss Beauclerc. 

“ Not quite so stupid in one respect, for he was blind to your faults ; I 
am not. And never shall be,” he added, in a tone of significance, which 
caused the life-blood at Georgina’s heart to stand still. 

At that moment Lewis, junior, passed them, aud swung in at the 
cathedral door, on the master’s errand, meeting Mrs. Beauclerc, who was 
coming out. 

** Arkell is dead, Mr. St. John,” she observed ; “the bell is tolling for 
him. I wonder the dean ordered the bell to toll for him: it will cause 
quite a commotion in the city, to hear the college death-bell.” 

‘“* He is to be buried here, in the cloisters, Mrs. Beauclerc.” 

“Really! Will the dean allow it ?” 

“ The dean has decided it.” 

“Oh, indeed. I never understand half the dean does.” 

**So your companion is gone, Lewis, junior,” observed Mr. St. John, 
as the boy came stealing out of the college with his information. But 
Lewis never answered: and though he touched his forehead (he had no 
cap on) to the dean’s wife and daughter, he never raised his eyes ; but 
sneaked on, with his ghastly face, and his head bent down. 
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ITI. 


Ir was the burial day of Henry Arkell. The dean had commanded 
a holiday, and that the king’s scholars should attend the funeral. Just 
before the hour appointed for it, some of them took up their station in 
the cloisters, in silent order, waiting to join the procession when it should 
come, a bow of black crape being attached to the left shoulder of their 
surplices. Sixteen of the king’s scholars had gone down to the house, 
as they were appointed to do. Mrs. Beauclerc, her daughter, and the 
families of some of the prebendaries were already in the cathedral ; with 
some other spectators, who had got in under the pretext of attending 
morning prayers, and who, when they were over, had refused to quit 
their seats again : of course the sextons could not decently turn them out. 
Half a dozen ladies took up their station in the organ-loft, to the inward 
wrath of the organist, who, however, had to submit to the invasion with 
suavity, for one of them was the dean’s daughter. It was the best view- 
ing place, commanding full sight of the cathedral body and the nave on 
one side, and of the choir on the other. The bell tolled at intervals, 
sending its deep, gloomy boom over the town, and patiently waited the 
spectators. At length the first slow and solemn note of the organ was 
sounded, and Georgina Beauclere shrank into a corner, contriving to see, 
and yet not be seen. 

From the small door, never used but upon the rare occasion of a 


funeral, at the extremity of the long body of the cathedral, the proces-' 


sion advanced at last. It was headed by the choristers, two and two, then 
the lay clerks, and the masters of the college school. The dean and 
one of the canons walked at the foot of the coffin, which was borne by 
eight of the king’s scholars, and the pall by eight more. Four mourners 
followed the coffin, three of them Henry Arkell’s relations, the other was 
Mr. St. John ; and the long line was brought up by the remainder of the 
king’s scholars. So slow was their advance, as to be almost imperceptible 
to the spectators, the choir singing : 

‘<I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die. 

“TI know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth. And though after my skin worms cone | 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 

The last time those words were sung in that cathedral, not yet three 
weeks past, it was by him over whom they were now being sung: the 
thought flashed upon many a mind. At length the choir was reached, 
and the coffin placed on the trestles; Georgina Beauclere’s eyes—she 
had now come round to the front of the 5) magic blinded with tears 
as she looked down upon it. Mr. St. John aeabed up, from his place 
by the coffin, and saw her. Both the psalms were sung, and the dean 
chose to read the lesson himself; and then they went back to the clois- 
ters to the grave, Mr. Wilberforce now officiating. The spectators fol- 
lowed in the wake. As the coffin was lowered to its final resting-place— 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust—the boys bowed their heads 
upon their clasped hands, and some of them sobbed audibly: they felt 
the worth of Henry Arkell now that he was gone. The grave was 
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made close to the cloister entrance to the cathedral, in the spot where 
had stood Mr. St. John and Georgina Beauclerc. 

A few minutes, and it was over: the dean turned into the chapter- 
house, the mourners moved away, and the old bedesmen, in their black 

wns, began to shovel in the earth upon the coffin. Mr. Wilberforce, 

moving, put up his finger to Auttane, and the latter advanced. 

“You choristers are not to go back to the vestry now, but to come 
into the hall in your surplices.” 

Aultane w at the order, but communicated it to those under 
him. When they entered the schoolroom, or hall, as it was sometimes 
called, they found the king’s scholars ranged in a semicircle, and they 
fell in with them, according to their respective places in the school. The 
boys’ white surplices and the bows of crape presenting a curious con- 
trast. 

“What are we stuck out like this for?” whispered one to the other. 
“For show? What does Wilberforce want ? He’s sitting still, as if he 
waited for somebody.” 

They'd all be blest if they knew: unless it was to wind up with a 
feneedl lecture 


However, they soon did know. The dean entered the hall, wearing 
his surplice, ie carrying his official four-cornered cap : Mr. Wilberforce 
rose to bow the dean into his own seat, but the dean preferred to stand. 
He looked steadily at the circle before he spoke; sternly, some of them 
thought ; and they did not feel altogether at ease. 

“ Boys,” began the dean. And there he stopped: and the boys lifted 
their heads to listen to what might be coming. 

" Boys our doings in this world are generally good or evil, and they 
bring their consequences with them : well-doing brings contentment and 
inward satisfaction; but ill-doing as certainly brings its day of retribu- 
tion. The caw day must be one of retribution to some of you, unless 
= are so hardened in wickedness as to be callous to conscience. How 

ave——” 

The dean was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. St. John: one of 
the other mourners was with him. They took off their hats, their 
streaming hatbands sweeping the ground, as they advanced and stood by 
the dean. 

“ Boys,” he resumed, “how have you treated Henry Arkell? I do 
not speak to all; I speak to some. bout senior, does your conscience 
prick you for having fastened him in St. James’s Church, in the dark 
and lonely night ? Aultane, does yours sting you for your insubordina- 
tion to him on Assize Sunday, for your malicious accusation of him to 
Miss Beauclerc, followed by your complaint to me? Prattleton, have 
you, as senior of the school, led on the cabal against him ?”’ 

The three boys hung their heads and their red ears: to judge by their 
looks, their consciences were pricking them very sharply. 

“ Lewis, junior,” resumed the dean, in a sudden manner, “of what 
does your conscience accuse you ?” 

Lewis, junior, turned sick, and his hair stood on end. He could not 
have replied, had it been to save him from hanging. 

“Do you know that you are the cause of Henry Arkell’s death ?” 
continued the dean, in a low but distinct accent, which penetrated the 
room. “And that you might, in justice, be taken up as a murderer ?” 
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Lewis, junior, burst into a dismal howl and fell down on his knees and 
face, burying the latter on the ground, and sticking up his surpliced 
back ; something after the manner of an ostrich. 

“It was the fall in the choir on Assize Sunday that killed Henry Ar- 
kell,” said the dean, looking round the hall; “ that is, he has died from 
the effects of the fall. You are aware of it, I believe ?” 

“Certainly they are, Mr. Dean,” said the head master, wondering on 
his own account, and answering the dean because the scholars did not. 

“ He was thrown down,” resumed the dean; “wilfully thrown down. 
And that is the gentleman who did it,” pointing with his finger at Lewis, 
unior. 

, Two or three of the boys had been cognisant of the fact, as might be 
seen from their scarlet faces: the rest wore a look of timid cumosity ; 
while Mr. Wilberforce’s amazed spectacles wandered from the dean’s 
finger to the prostrate and howling Lewis. 

“Yes,” said the dean, answering the various looks, “the author of 
Henry Arkell’s death is Lewis, junior. You had better get up, sir.” 

Lewis, junior, remained where he was, shaking his back as if it had 
been a feather-bed, and emitting the most extraordinary groans. 

“ Get up,” cried the dean, sternly. 

There was no disobeying the tone, and Lewis raised himself. A 
pretty object he looked, for the dye from his new black gloves had been 
washed on to his face. 

“ He told me he forgave me the day before he died; he said he had 
never told any one, and never would,” howled Lewis. “I didn’t mean 
to hurt him.” 

“He never did tell,” replied the dean: “he dore his injuries, bore 
them without retaliation. Is there another boy in the school who would 
do that ?” 

“No, that there was not,” put in Mr. Wilberforce. 

‘When you locked him in the church, Lewis, senior, did he inform 
against you? When you came to me with your cruel accusation, Aultane, 
did he revenge himself by telling me of a far worse misdemeanour, which 
hom had been guilty of? Did he ever inform against any, who injured 

im? No; insults, annoyances, he bore all in silence, because he would 
not bring trouble and punishment upon you. He was a noble boy,” 
warmly continued the dean: “ and, what’s more, he was a Christian one.” 

“ He said he would not tell of me,” choked Lewis, junior, “and now 
he has gone and done it. O-0-0-0-0-0-h |” 

“He never told,” quietly repeated the dean. “During the last after- 
noon of his life, it came to my knowledge, subsequent to an interview I 
had had with him, that Lewis, junior, had wilfully thrown him down, 
and I went back to Arkell and taxed him with its being the fact. He 
could not deny it, but the whole burden of his admission was, ‘ Oh, sir, 
forgive him! do not punish him! I am dying, and I pray you to forgive 
him for my sake! Forgive them all!’ Do you think you deserved such 
clemency ?” asked the dean, in an altered tone. 

Lewis only howled the louder. 

“On his part, I offer you all his full and free forgiveness : Lewis, 
pesos, do you hear? his full and free forgiveness. And I believe you 

ve also that of his parents.” The dean looked at the gentleman who 
had come in with Mr. St. John, and waited for him to speak. 
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“A few hours only before Henry died, it came to Mr. Arkell’s know- 
] ” 

‘‘ T informed him,” interrupted the dean. 

“Yes,” resumed the speaker. ‘The dean informed Mr. Arkell that 
Henry’s fall had not been accidental. But—as he had prayed the dean, 
so he prayed his father to forgive the culprit. Lewis, junior, I am here 
on the part of Mr. Arkell to offer his forgiveness to you.” 

“I wish I could as easily accord mine,” said the dean. ‘ No punish- 
ment will be inflicted on you, Lewis, junior: not because no punishment, 
that I or Mr. Wilberforce could command, is adequate to the crime, but 
that his dying request, for your pardon, shall be complied with. If you 
have any conscience at all, his fate will be an oppression upon it for the 
cones of your life, and you will bear your punishment within you.” 

Lewis bent down his head on the shoulder nearest to him, and his 
howls changed into sobs. 

“One word more, boys,” said the dean. “I have observed that not 
one in the whole school—at least, such is my belief—would be capable of 
acting as Henry Arkell did, in returning good for evil. The ruling 
principle of his life, and he strove to carry it out in little things as in 
great, was to do as he would be done by. Now what could have made 
him so different from you ?”’ 

The dean obtained no reply. 

“T will tell you. He loved and feared God. He lived always as 
though God were near him, watching over his words and his actions: he 
took God for his guide, and strove to do His will: and now God has 
taken him to his reward. Do you know that his death was a remarkably 
peaceful one? Yes, I think you have heard so. Holy living, boys, 
makes holy dying; and it made his dying holy and peaceful. Allow me 
to ask, if you, who are selfish and wicked and malignant, could meet 
death so calmly ? 

“ Arkell’s mother is often so ill, sir, that they don’t know that she'll 
live a day,” one of the boys ventured to remark: “ of course that makes 
her learn to try not to fear death, and she taught him not to.” 

“ And she now finds her recompense,” observed the dean. ‘ A happ 
thing for you, if your mothers had so taught you. Dismiss the school, 
Mr. Wilberforce. And I hope,” he added, turning round to the boys, as 
he and the other two gentlemen left the hall, ‘that you will, every one, 
go home, not to riot on this solemn holiday, but to meditate on these im- 
are thoughts, and resolve to endeavour to become more like Henry 
Arkell.” 

And that was the ending. And the boy, with his talents, his beauty, 
and his goodness, was gone; and nothing of him remained but what was 
mouldering under the cloister gravestone. 





Henry CHEVELEY ARKELL. 
Died March 24th, 18S—, 
Aged 16. 





Not lost, but gone before. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NATHANIEL, 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 
D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 8. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XVI.—Racuaet, Lapy Russe. 


In the course of his studies of our political history in the seventeenth 
century, M. Guizot made acquaintance with the devoted wife of William 
Lord Russell, of tragic story, and appears to have felt an interest in her 
character, her wedded and Ads wah life, of no ordinary kind. To the 
pages of a leading French journal* he contributed an essay which, taking 

er for its text, he invitingly and comprehensively entitled L’ Amour 
dans le Mariage. Such a topic, treated by such a man, excited lively 
attention at the time; and the essay, as its nature was, begat other 
essays from other pens, all of them stimulated to og expressions of 
respect for Woman in general, and Rachael Lady Russell in particular. 
One such étude, originally published in the Journal des Débats, is now 
reprinted by its well-known author, M. Cuvillier-Fleury, in yet another 
collection (called the lastt) of his voluminous Studies, and may here 
deserve some notice, as recording the estimate taken of so note-worthy 
an Englishwoman by guiding spirits of the Parisian press. 

To entitle an essay, “ Love in Marriage,” was tantamount to a defiance 
of various popular littérateurs, in whose writings the notion of such a 
thing as possible, perhaps even as desirable, was out of the question. Sir 
Bashful Constant, in the play, is ashamed of being really attached to his 
wife—a state of feeling more intelligible to those who batten on the 
garbage of corrupt romans, than to the modern supporters of our legiti- 
mate drama, and would-be admirers of old comedies revived. M. Guizot’s 
LT’ Amour dans le Mariage, it was said, resembled a paradox, yet was a 
true and actual history. What was his drift? Did he seek to sustain a 
thesis, or amuse himself with some piece of subtilty that savoured of the 
salon or the schools? Non, assurément. He relates that which he 





* Revue des Deux-Mondes. . 
t Dernitres Etudes Historiques et Littéraires. 2 vols. Paris: 1859. 
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knows for himself, no one better ; and he inspires a taste for virtue by 
showing it to be compatible with the sweetest joys of private life, and 
inspires us with love for misfortune, thus dignified by courage and 
devotedness. He may have inverited the title,* but not the thing itself. 
History abounds, as M. Cuvillier-Fleury reminds us, in celebrated wives 
who passionately loved their husbands. Andromache, that oid-world 
exemplar of home-affection ; Artemisia, Mausoli conjux, to whom the 
world owes the word mausoleum, and a legend it will not willingly let 
die— 

Mausoli cineres uxor charissima vino 

Commistos bibit, et tumulo meliore recondit, 

Ut post fata, imo conjux in pectore vivat— 


these two matrons of renown, the Trojan princess and the Carian queen, 
were des amoureuses. Bad taste or not, bad example or not, each of 
them was notoriously and pertinaciously in love with her lord. ‘There is 
Porcia again, 

A woman that lord Brutus took to wife... 

A woman well-reputed ; Cato’s daughter ;f 


one stronger than her sex, being so fathered and so husbanded—but who 
might,say of Brutus, what he is made to say of her, that he is dear to 
her as are the ruddy drops that visit her sad heart. And there is 
Arria, whose Pate non dolet one age telleth another, and all ages 
admire; who 
——loved, as Roman matron should, 
Her hero’s spotless name ; 
She would have calmly seen his blood 
Flow on the field of fame ; 
But could not bear to have him die 
The sport of each plebeian eye ; 
To see his stately neck bow’d low 
Beneath the headsman’s dastard blow .. . 
“ Tt is not painful, Petus.”—Ay! 
Such words would Arria say, 
And view with an unalter’d eye 
Hier life-blood ebb away.t 


Paulina, too, who fain would quit the scene with her old Seneca, and 
empty her veins drop for drop with his. All these are claimed as “ his- 
torical models of conjugal love.” And how many besides these! In 
after generations, Christianity enjoined fidelity on married women, and 
bade them be gentle, and taught them to & resigned, but did not 
forbid them to be in love. M. Guizot, then, is no inventor when he 
eg Pamour dans le mariage. Ask him not if he can give you, like 

ean-Jacques Rousseau, a prescription which shall serve as antidote to 
matrimonial chills: ‘ It is a simple and easy one,” says Jean-Jacques,— 
‘namely this, to continue lovers when married.” 


Dieu! quel plaisir d’aimer publiquement 
Et de porter le nom de son amant! 








* Hardly so, however: we have all heard of The Married Lovers, for instance; 
sometimes seen them. 
{ Julius Cesar, Act II. Sc. 1. 

M. J. Jewsbury (Mrs. Fletcher). 
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Votre maison, vos gens, votre livrée, 

Tout vous retrace une image adorée ; 

Et vos enfants, ces gages précieux, 

Nés de l’amour, en sont ge nouveaux neds. 
Un tel hymen, une union si chére, 

Si l’on en voit, c’est le ciel sur la terre. 


After this fashion did Voltaire,* in his turn, poetise Rousseau’s receipt— 
a receipt which, however, is not quite so simple or so easy as Rousseau 
says, for it assumes just what the foes of married life, and those who are 
sceptics thereupon, deny to it,—continuity in ay wo and bon accord, 
Accordingly, M. Guizot lays down no elaborated law of love. Much as 
he has generalised in the course of his life—in a manner, too, so ior 
and so successful—do not look to Aim—continues M. Fleury—for a theory 
which shall make a lover of you: so well is he aware that if one thing 
there be, which eludes the spirit of system and the classification of the 
schools, it is love. He does not lose his time, therefore, in reconstruct- 
jng the story of Sophie. Instead of this, he simply relates that of Lady 
Russell, whence he draws this moral lesson, that virtue has its joys and 
delights here on earth, even as vice has its illusions and its intoxication, 
—together with this literary deduction, that the actual is not inferior in 
poetry, in beauty, and in dramatic effect, to the fictitious. The demand 
is all for romances, M. Guizot exclaims: but why not look closer at 
history ? for there also may human life be found, private life, with 
scenes the most varied and dramatic, the heart of man, with its most 
vivid as well as tenderest passions,—and in addition, one surpassin 
charm, the charm of reality. “I have as much admiration aol reli 
as any one,” he says, “ for imagination, that creative power, which draws 
forth entities from non-entity, auimates them, colours them, makes them 
live before our eyes, and athwart all the vicissitudes of destiny unfolds 
all the riches of the soul. But the beings that have really lived, that 
have actually felt these strokes of fate, these passions, joys, griefs, the 
beholding of which has such power over us,—these beings, when I see 
them close at hand, and in privacy of life, attract and enthral my interest 
more powerfully than the most perfect works of poetry or romance. 
The living creature, God’s workmanship, when seen sous ses traits 
divins, is more beautiful than any human creation, and of all poets the 
greatest is God.” 

Such, remarks his assenting expositor, is M. Guizot’s admirable theory 
—not of love, for here he avoids the risk that Rousseau ran—but of the 
art which it is his right to enounce as a master, when he thus combines 
lecture and example in one. The world is aweary of the fictions and 
machinery of modern romance, of its false passions, false tears, overdone 
heroes, and overwrought adventures. M. Cuvillier-Fleury describes him- 
self as one who for twenty years past, and in all sorts of ways, has been 
lifting up his voice against modern romance, as regards its anarchy of 
opinions, its lawlessness in subject-matter and style—though but the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, vox clamantis in deserto, and, it 
might seem, ‘wasting its shrillness or sweetness on the desert air, To 
find a Guizot coming to the rescue, adopting the same formula, and en- 





* L’Enfant prodigue, Acte I. Sc. 1. 
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forcing the same message, with “ cet accent de législateur infaillible,” is 
of course a relief and encouragement to his herald and follower. Gladly 
the latter resumes the burden of his strain—which is, that in real life, 
all is truer, greater, more pathetic, more finely coloured, more ravishing 
(saisissant), than in creations of the most inspired mind—that in what- 
ever comes from the living creature there is more truth, in manners, 
language, affections, griefs, passions (the bad passions even). His 
counsel is, therefore: “‘ Do not begin to relate, till after you have seen; 
before you imagine, observe. Real imagination is only, maybe, faithful 
remembrance. In observation consists, perhaps, the whole genius of 
great painters and great authors. Direct your looks and inquiries, 

erefore, to human life, ere you take to day- reaming. Have you, per- 
chance, more imagination than Nature herself, more mind than the 
actual? Go look, the dramatic surrounds you on every side. 

“T affirm that there exists somewhere, at the present moment, in the 
world we inhabit, —where I know not, perhaps beneath the roof of some 
obscure family,—more of veritable romance than in all the mind of any 
romance-writer, be he who he may. ‘C’est un assez beau roman,’ says 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, ‘ que celui de la nature humaine!’ Real life is 
full of touching. dramas that are acted in the shade, like the ‘ Simple 
Story’ of Miss [Mrs.] Inchbald. How many Eugenie Grandets, how 
many Van-Claés, that vegetate unknown! How many Clarissas that 
bewail in solitude their love and their abandonment ! How many Rosinas, 
become countesses, who conceal from the world’s gaze their sadness as 
wives and mothers! How many Tom Joneses, who want nothing, to 
become celebrated, but the meeting with a new Fielding! How many 
Manon Lescauts, who would again undertake the voyage to America, if 
only some rival of the Abbé Prévost would freight the ship.” 

he English reader may be somewhat at a loss to detect what imme- 
diate connexion Mr. Thomas Jones may have with all this heroism of 
private life, and will perhaps mistrust the accuracy of M. Fleury’s know- 
ledge of that easy-going gentleman. The Tom Joneses of real life are 
not, perhaps, very greatly to be pitied carent guia vate sacro. Our 
critic’s drift, however, is obvious enough. And though his argument is 
liable to one standing objection—that vastly interesting facts in real life 
will yet, if related in a mere ordinary way, find vastly fewer readers than 
fictions worked up by the plastic hand of genius—that, for instance, the 
life-history of Rachael, Lady Russell, as told by a Guizot even, will affect 
the wide, wide world far less than that of a Jane Eyre, as told by Char- 
lotte Bronté,—still, there is much that is salutary, and true, and profit- 
able for these times, in the doctrine he propounds, and which, for a 
quarter of a century now, he has been pressing on the attention of his 
readers—especially addressing himself to young writers, “ of rare talent,” 
who, he says, “ déja préludaient, dans des créations sans vérité, par le 
mépris et l’ignorance du monde réel, aux longues folies du roman 
moderne.” He would have them, in short, open their eyes and look 
around, instead of shutting them as they write, before they write, and 
indeed in order to write. 

Welcome to him, therefore, as flowers in May, was M. Guizot’s exem- 
plification of the theory they hold in common, in the story of Lady 
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Russell, related under the title, as we have seen, of ‘‘ Love in Marriage.” 
Cette grande dame chrétienne, he calls her—“ full as full can be of 
impassioned tenderness and human pride, but simple at heart, natural in 
the character of her mind, touching in her language, humble in her 
devotion.”” The applauding critic describes the master essayist as drawn 
towards her by all the attractions of pleasure, admiration, and pity ;— 
for at one time he sees her “ moving her eager lips to that inexhaustible 
cup of legitimate joys which marriage presents to love ;” at another, 
“emp en head under the frightful blow of desolating widowhood; and 
his “design has been to paint that noble countenance, which, seen at a 
distance, and in the remoteness of history, seems to intermingle smiles 
with tears, like Andromache when parting with Hector.” Such is the 
woman M. Guizot portrays : historians, and philosophers even, are sub- 
ject, remarks M. Fleury, to these entrainements délicats ; and so much 
the better for us, who gain thereby some admirable studies of the human 
heart, worked out with tenderness by austere minds. ‘* Romance-writers 
by profession are less conversant with it.” Not, however, that M. Guizot 
portrays Lady Russell in the manner of the modern romance. He gives 
us neither the proportions of her figure, nor the detail of her charms, 
nor a description of her dress, nor even the colour of her hair. “ She 
was beautiful and pious,” he tells us, sans exaltation, ni exigence d’ima- 
gination, “ with a disposition to enjoy life tranquilly, accepting its bless- 
ings as favours, and its ills as lessons sent of God.” M. Fleury proceeds 
to comment on the opening words of this last sentence: ‘ Elle était 
belle !’” What more need the admirers of Lady Russell really know ? 
Add, that M. Guizot is not repelled by the age of his heroine, who was 
thirty-four years old when she married, in second nuptials, William 
Russell, her junior by two or three years. She was forty-two when she 
wrote to him from London, and said that to write to him was the delight 
of her mornings, to have written to him the consolation of her entire 
days—that she was then writing in her bed, his pillow behind her—the 
pillow on which his dear head would rest, she hoped, to-morrow evening, 
and many evenings to come. She was forty-six when she wrote to him 
from Stratton, and declared herself to have been, these twelve years 
past, as passionately in Jove as ever woman was,—and hoped to be equally 
so for twelve years to come, always happy, and always his, It is one of 
Balzac’s sayings, that the physiognomy of women does not declare 
itself before they are thirty. M. Fleury submits that their youth begins 
a good while before, but lasts beyond, that. The modern romance, he 
remarks, has singularly compromised Ja femme de trente ans—and refers 
in particular to the “Gordian Knot” (of Mr. Shirley Brooks ? exces- 
sively no, but) of M. Charles de Bernard (Le Naud gordien), in which 
the heroine, Madame de Flamareil, one of the flightiest of that author’s 
many flighty heroines, is even turned of forty. ‘In the modern 
romance, it is the lady’s privilege, be her age forty or thirty, to run 
through her course of adventures with effrontery, and to play the fool 
avec maturité. What a way off is all this from Lady Russell! Her 
love began late: what matter, if it lasted her life long, embellished and 
enchanted it, strengthened while it charmed her soul ; and, even after 
the fatal blow which came to shatter it in assailing the object by which 
March—vot. cxv. No, CCCCLIX. U 
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it was inspired, this love survived the wound thus dealt to it, and from its 
very anguish derived new life.”* 
was a widow when Lord Russell made her his wife, having been 
married at the age of seventeen to Lord Vaughan, by whose family 
she was held in lasting esteem. Her grandfather was the Earl of South- 
ampton—Shakspeare’s Southampton—the earl whom Nashe commemo- 
rates as “a dear lover and cherisher, as well of the lovers of poets 
as of poets themselves,” panegyrising too the “incomprehensible height 
of his spirit, both in heroic resolution and matters of conceit,” and 
iling the scribbler or poetaster that should suffer wreck on the 
“diamond rock of his judgment.” So again Gervase Markham ad- 
dresses him as 


Thou glorious laurel of the Muses’ hill, 

Whose eye doth crown the most victorious pen ; 

Bright lamp of virtue, &c.,— 
all which hyperbolical praise is something different, as Mr. Knight 
remarks,¢ from Shakspeare’s simple expressions of respect and devotion 
in the dedication to the “Lucrece.” The son of this accomplished 
nobleman, and father of Lady Russell, who herself seems to have in- 
herited the qualities of them both, was, if we may adopt Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s character of him, “the most honest man ever known to have 
been in the service of Charles the Second.”f When the disputes broke 
out between Charles the First and his parliaments, Lord Southampton 
appeared to side with the latter, and so became a very popular peer, for 
a while. But when the popular side began to be boisterous aud over 
aggressive, his lordship’s feelings underwent a change, and the court 
found in him an attached and trustworthy adherent. While the contest 
lasted, however, he did his endeavour to abate its violence and reconcile 
its leaders. He was one of the faithful four who obtained leave to pay 
the last duties to their beheaded king ; which sad office performed, he 
withdrew with his family to his country-seat in Hampshire. Here, at 
Tichfield, he quietly abode until that drear thirtieth of January had its 
reaction (long years after) in a twenty-ninth of May—declining, during 
the interval, whatever advances Cromwell made to gain over so respected 
and respect-worthy a man. 

At the time of the Restoration, his daughter—whose maiden style was 
Lady Rachael Wriothesley—must have been five-and-twenty years old, 
*“‘or thereby,” as the cautious Scot has it; having been born about the 

ar 1636, and losing her mother soon after. The public agitations 
which troubled her early days, would probably debar her of advantages 
in education she might else have enjoyed. Not that she was uneducated 
—as some sticklers for orthography, disregardful of times and seasons, 
and unobservant of the change ’twixt now and then, might conclude 
from her mis-spelling. But she was perhaps less cultivated, in the school- 
room department of a nobleman’s home, than an English gentlewoman 
of her rank, and in that age, was expected to be. Educated she was, in 
the higher, broader, better sense of that abused or misused term. 





* See M. Cuv. Fleury’s Derniéres Etudes (1859), t. i. pp. 27-34. 
+ William Shakspere: a Biography, p. 224, 
t The Town, p. 219, edit. 1859. 
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Little is known of her wedded life with the son and heir of Lord 
Carberry. In 1667, we find her, a widow, residing with her sister at 
Tichfield. How she became acquainted with Mr. Russell (who suc- 
ceeded to the courtesy title of Lord Russell, by the death of his elder 
brothers) is left untold by those who have the telling of her story. Lady 
Vaughan was a rich heiress, and Mr. Russell but a younger son. The 
heiress is said to have given him every modest encouragement, and the 
gentleman is said to have been backward in turning it to account, 
whether from “ proper pride,” “ false delicacy,” constitutional diffidence, 
or what not. It could have been no very long wooing, either. In 1669 
they were united in holy wedlock, and of the fourteen years the union 
lasted, each seems to have been happier than the last. Some of her 
letters, dated towards the close of this period, might still ‘“ pass for love- 
letters.” These married lovers were so seldom apart, that letter-writing 
was not much in request between them. But Lord Russell must now 
and then pay his father, the Earl of Bedford, a “ visit of duty ;” or an 
election to parliament would draw him from home delights to public 
affairs, which, it would almost appear— 


Which ever as he could with haste despatch, 

He’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up Aer discourse, 
as wiser as well as sweeter far than he could listen to elsewhere—for her 
eloquence manifestly eschewed the form of curtain-lectures. While these 
brief separations then endured, she would gladden him, as we have seen, 
with a love-letter. Such, to all intents and purposes, are some of her 
epistles yet extant: (of her husband’s, there remain none.) Here, for 
example, is a fragment, to show the manner of them : it is dated “ from 
London to Stratton, 1680,” and the time is Saturday night: ‘ These 
are the pleasing moments, in absence my dearest blessing, either to read 
something from you, or be writing something to you; yet I never do it 
but I am touched with a sensible regret, that I cannot pour out in words 
what my heart is so big with, which is much more just to pe dear self 
(in a passionate return of love and gratitude) than I can tell you; but it 
is not my talent; and so, I hope, not a necessary signification of the 
truth of it; at least not thought so by you.”* At another time—and 
addressed to him at Woburn [or Wobee, as their little daughter pro- 
nounces it: ‘ Miss Rachel has prattled a long story,” writes mamma, in 
1677, “but Watkins calls for my letter, so I must omit it. She says, 
pape has sent for her to Wobee, and then she gallops and says she has 

n there, and a great deal more; but boiled oysters call, so my story 

must rest. She will send no duty, she is positive in it.”¢]: ‘ Absent or 
present, my dearest life is equally obliging, and ever the earthly delight 
of my soul.”t And once more: “ Our small ones are as you left them, 
I praise God; Miss writes and lays the letters by, that papa may admire 
them when he comes: it is a moment more wished for than to be ex- 
pressed by all the eloquence I am mistress of, yet you know how much 
that is; but my dear abuser I love more than my life, and am entirely 
his—R. Russell.”§ 





* Some Account of the Life of Rachael, Lady Russell, &c. (1819), p. 220, 
+ Ibid. p. 191. t Ibid. p. 223. § Ibid. p. 204. 
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Thus writes the woman who was at once a pattern of good sense and 
of romantic affection—as she is characterised by Mr. Leigh Hunt, who 
adds that the two things are not incompatible, when either of them exists 
in the highest degree—appealing to her long second widowhood in proof 
of this; for though she continued a widow the rest of her life, and 
though she ‘never ceased regretting her lord’s death, and had great 
troubles besides, yet the high sense she had of the duties of a human 
being enabled her to enjoy consolations that ordinary pleasure might 
have envied ; first, in the education of her children, and secondly, in 
the tranquillity which health and temperance forced upon her.”*, 


Hers was the charm of calm good sense, 
Of wholesome views of earth and heaven, 
Of pity, touch’d with reverence, 
o all things freely given.t 


Long before the catastrophe came, Lady Russell appears to have had 
mournful previsions of some such possible advent. Was there not a 
Nemesis Iisa the steps of all this happiness? While yet in the 
unebbing tide of prosperity and peace, she writes, for example, in a strain 
like this: “‘ What have i to ask but a continuance, if God see fit, of 
these present enjoyments? If not, a submission without murmur, to 
His most wise and unerring providence: having a thankful heart for the 
pon I have been so perfectly contented in. He knows best when we 

ave had enough here: what I most earnestly beg from His mercy is, 
that we both live so as, whichever goes first, the other may not sorrow 
as for one of whom they have no hope. Then let us cheerfully expect 
to be together to a good old age; if not, let us not doubt but He will 
support us under what trial He will inflict upon us. These are neces- 
sary meditations sometimes, that we may not be surprised above our 
strength by a sudden accident, being unprepared. ... . Death is the 
extremest evil against nature, it is true; let us overcome the immoderate 
fear of it either to our friend or self, and then what light hearts we may 
live with !"{ Words, if not of a perfect woman, at least of one “ nobly 
plann’d, to warn, to comfort”—a being breathing thoughtful breath, a 
traveller between life and death—and counselling and inciting her fellow- 
traveller to remember that end from the beginning. 

It is observable that Lady Rachael’s letters assume a more serious tone 
from the year 1678—her husband’s motion in the House to take into 
consideration the threatening aspects of “‘ popery and a standing army,” 
exciting her apprehensions, no doubt, in a painful degree. She writes 
to him, apparently in reference to this critical step: ‘ My sister being 
here, tells me she overheard you tell her lord last night that you would 
take notice of the business (you know what I mean) in the house : this 
alarms me, and I do earnestly beg of you to tell me truly if you have or 
mean to do it. If you do, I am most assured you will repent it. I beg 
once more to know the truth. It is more pain to be in doubt, and to 
your sister too, and, if I have any interest, I use it to beg your silence in 
this case, at least to-day.” Suspense was soon over; forecast shadows 
gave place to the substance and actual presence of dreadful certainties : 


——- 





* The Town, p. 219. ft Owen Meredith : The Wanderer. 
t Life and Letters (1819), p. 169. 
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the prison-house, the trial-scene, the scaffold, and then forty years of 
widowhood for this Rachael weeping for her husband, but not refusing 
to be comforted because he was not. He would not return to her, but 
she would go to him, when the forty years’ wandering in this wilderness 
should be accomplished, and the time come for entering into rest. 

Perhaps there is no episode in English history more familiar to the 
general reader than that concerning the trial of Lord Russell, and his 
wife’s presence and occupation there. It was when sorrow shook their 
roof-tree that this good, Gate woman was seen in her native goodness 
and courage. Appalled as she may have been, must have been, at her 
husband’s peril, she maintained all her self-possession, and instead of 
giving way to hysterical agitations, betook herself to action, to steadfast 
exertion to save him if that might be, to patient continuance in well- 
doing, whatever should betide. Rousing all the energies of her nature, 
says Miss Costello, she bent their whole force to the accomplishing the 
only object which was now sacred in her duty; and, during the brief 
interval between her husband’s arrest and imprisonment in the Tower, 
she never ceased her efforts to provide against the charges which would 
_ forward to crush him. The trial came on, and Lord Russell 

i 
——not want a faithful friend 
To share his bitter fate’s decree. 


“When the Attorney-General’s parsimonious indulgence, which grudged 
the patriot a legal adviser, permitted him to employ a servant to write 
notes for him, and the Chief J ustice added—‘ Any of your servants shall 
assist you in writing anything you please,’ the memorable reply of Lord 
Russell was elicited: ‘My wife,’ said he, ‘is here to do it ;’ and the 
daughter of Southampton, whose long services to his country nothing 
availed, stood forth, in the midst of a full court of her husband’s enemies, 
undaunted in the discharge of her holy office. ‘If my Lady will give 
herself that trouble ’—was the answer of the chief officer; while every 
cheek reddened with confusion as the resolute wife took her seat, with the 
pen in her hand, and her anxious eyes fixed on him for whom she would 
have willingly laid down her own life.”* The thrill of anguish that ran 
through the court, every reader of those proceedings has in some measure 
felt. 

Vain were all pleadings during the trial, vain all intercessions and 
personal humiliations even, after sentence was recorded. ‘There remains 
but to admire, which all parties unite in doing, her ‘ more than heroic— 
her Christian fortitude and submission in their parting interviews’? t—in 
which scenes her hitherto quiet, domestic spirit rose to a pitch of elevation 
which has never been surpassed: “ we have no record from herself of her 
feelings on these distressing occasions ; she had other employment than 
to write sentimental letters: from the moment of her husband’s arrest, 
she was a complete woman of business, suppressing every feeling which 
would have interfered with her exertions on his behalf.”{ Among the 
entries in Bishop Burnet’s Journal, descriptive of the prison scenes of 
which he was a witness, there is one which says: ‘“ When my lady went, 





* Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen, by L. 8S. Costello, vol. iii. 
+ Brit. Rev. vol. xvi. p. 464. t Ibid. 
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he [ Lord Russell] said he wished she would give over beating every bush, 
and running so t for his preservation. But when he considered ”— 
there is fine unselfish feeling in this consideration—‘“‘that it would be 
some mitigation of her sorrow afterwards, that she left nothing undone 
that could have given any probable hopes, he acquiesced : and, indeed, I 
never saw his heart so near failing him, as when he spake of her. Some- 
times I saw a tear in his eye, and he would turn about and presently 
the discourse. 

“ At ten o’clock,” on the morning of his execution, “ my lady left him. 
He kissed her four or five times; and she kept her sorrows so within 
herself, that she gave him no disturbance by their parting. After she 
was gone, he said, ‘ Now the bitterness of death is past,’ and ran out a 
long discourse concerning her—how great a blessing she had been to 
him ; and said what a misery it would have been to him, if she had not 
had that magnazimity of spirit, joimed to her tenderness, as never to have 
desired him to do a base thing for the saving of his life ; whereas, other- 
wise, what a week should I have passed, if she had been crying on me 
to turn informer, and be a Lord Howard,”* &c.t And so they parted : 
he, bound for the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn-fields—a spot selected, it has 
been supposed, as being the nearest available locality to the great town 
property of the Bedford family (Bloomsbury lying opposite, and Covent- 
garden on one side)—she, to that now dreary home which contained no 
one near enough in affection, or old enough in years, to solace her in her 
great woe ; for her favourite sister was dead, and her children were not 
as yet of an age to do aught but intensify the pangs of bereavement. 

A wail of anguish is wrung from her at times, for the iron had entered 
into her soul. But piously, patiently, bravely she bears up, for the sake 
of his children, and of him. The earliest insight we obtain into her state 
of mind, is derived from a letter to her friend and counsellor, Dr. Fitz- 
william, two months{ after the execution. ‘I know I have deserved my 
punishment, and will be silent under it; but yet secretly my heart 
mourns, too sadly, I fear, and cannot be comforted, because I have not the 
dear companion and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. I want him to 
talk with, to walk with, to eat, and sleep with. All these things are 
irksome to me. The day unwelcome, and the night so too ; all company 
and meals I would avoid, if it might be: yet all this is, that I enjoy not 





—— 


* Lord Howard, one of the witnesses for the prosecution, who had, at one time, 
taken part in the treasonable meetings of Rumsey, West, Ferguson, and that dirty 
set; and of whom, so infamous was his character, the King himself declared, that 
he (Charles) would not hang the worst dog he had, upon Howard’s evidence. 

+ Burnet’s Journal. In the History, the good bishop’s “ parallel passage ” runs 
thus: “He also parted from his lady with a composed silence ; and as soon as she 
was gone, he said to me, ‘The bitterness of death is past; for he loved- and 
esteemed her beyond expression, as she well deserved it in all respects.” 

t In September, namely, 1683. No Bartholomew Fair for any of her household, 
this year. A remark that might seem utterly irrelevant and gratuitous, were it 
not backed by a noticeable fragment from a recent history of that metropolitan 
festival: ‘Rachel, Lady Russell, might have shared, in these days, with Lady 
Castlemaine [see Pepys], the pleasures of the Fair. As she is finishing a letter to 
her husband, on the 24th of August, 1680, she is interrupted, and before closing 
it, writes: ‘My Sister and Lady Inchiquin are just come from Bartholomew Fair, 
and stored us all with Fairings.’ "— Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, by Henry Morley, 
p. 282, 
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the world in my own way ; and this, sure, hinders my comfort. When 
I see my children before me, I remember the pleasure he took in them : 
this makes my heart shrink.” She roused herself, indeed, to defend her 
husband’s memory (by a letter to the king—at whose feet she had so 
lately knelt with impotent supplication*), and to watch over the interests 
of their children. She undertook the complete education of her daughters, 
to which Burnet incited her as not only “the greatest part of her duty,” 
but as a “ noble entertainment to her, and the best diversion and cure of 
a wounded spirit.” Other cares—including a variety of family trials— 
occupied her thoughts and claimed her time. But amid all these demands 
on her attention—distractions, mainly, in a good sense, and to salutary 
effect—the shadow of the scaffold, on that terrible July day, fell wither- 
ingly on her spirit, and darkened every object her eye, or her mind’s eye, 
fell on. There is a pathetic significance in her repeated use of the word 
“amazement,” to express the bewildering strangeness of her sensations. 
“T am going,” one of her letters bears record, “to that now desolate 
place Stratton, where I must expect new amazing reflections, it being a 
place where I have lived in sweet and full content, considered the con- 
dition of others, and thought none deserved my envy. But I must pass 
no more such days on earth! However, places are indeed nothing ; for 
where can I dwell that his figure is not present to me?” Grief fills the 
room up of her absent lord, 


Lies in his bed, walks up and down with her, . . . 
Remembers her of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form,t 


and half persuades her she has reason, like the Lady Constance, to be 
fond of grief. Years roll by, year after year, ten, rer thirty—and 
still the same string vibrates. Very close upon the end of the forty years, 
in fact, the widow puts her thoughts on paper, and there reverts to that 
long-ago July sorrow as though it were of yesterday’s date. The paper 
in question is among the Devonshire MSS., and is a “ mere rough draft, 
full of erasures, repetitions, and omissions, and written with the trembling 
hand of old age, so as to be scarcely legible” {—but it is as characteristic 
of the woman and wife as aught she penned in the old, old time. In it 
she deplores her short-comings and misdoing’s—her pride, choler, —e 
disposition. ‘* Not well satisfied if I have not all the respect I expected, 
even from my superiors. Such has been the pride of my naught heart, 
I fear, and also neglect in my performances due to my superiors, children, 
friends, or servants—I heartily lament my sin. But, alas! in my most 
dear husband’s troubles, seeking help from man, but finding none. His 
life was taken away, and so sorely was my spirit wounded, even without 
prospect of future comfort or consolation—the more faulty in me, having 





* Pleading, “‘ with many tears, the merit and loyalty of her father, as an atone- 
ment for those errors into which honest, however mistaken, principles had seduced 
her husband. These supplications were the last instance of female weakness (if 
they deserve the name) which she betrayed. Finding all applications vain, she 
collected courage, and not only fortified herself against the fatal blow, but endea- 
voured by her example to strengthen the resolution of her unfortunate lord.”— 
Hume's Hist. of Engl. (edit. 1794), vol. xii. p. 290. 
King John, Act ILI. Se. 4. 

It is printed in the Life and Letters, edit. 1819. 
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three dear children to perform my duty to, with thankfulness for such a 
blessing left me under so heavy a dispensation as I felt the loss of him 
to be. alas! how feeble did I find myself both then, and also poorly 
to bear the loss of my dear child and only son in 1711... . . 
Alas! from my childhood I can recollect a backwardness to pray, and 
coldness when I did, and ready to take or see cause to be absent at the 
lic ones.” (The reader will perhaps be reminded of a stanza of Mrs. 
wning’s, referring to childhood in a “ garden long deserted ”— 


I knew the time would pass away ; 
And yet, beside the rose-tree wall, 
Dear God, how seldom, if at all, 
Did I look up to pray !*) 
“Even after a sharp sickness and danger at Chelsea, spending my 
time childishly, if not idly; and if I had read a few lines in a pious 
book, contented I had done well... . . At seventeen years of age was 
married ; continued too often being absent at the public prayers, taking 
very slight causes to be so, liking too well the esteemed diversions of the 
town, as the Park, visiting, plays, &c. ; trifling away my precious time.” 
And so she continues her self-upbraidings—her choosing to go to a 
church where the sermon “ would be short,” and her superior relish of 
“a great dinner” that followed—her kill-time amusements at Bath and 
Tunbridge, “thinking but little what was serious,” and her forgetful- 
ness of things above, with such a husband as she eventually found, to set 
her affections on things below. 

M. Fleury anticipates the comments that certain of his countrymen 
may pass on the seeming want of resignation in this widowed lady’s 
confessions, wrung from her when the wound was yet fresh and open. 
‘Oh! je sais bien ce qu’on reprochera i lady Russell.” It will be said, 
he intimates, by you high Catholics, that she is no saint, and you will 
detect the secret of her weakness in the religion she professes. Granted, 
then, she performs no such act of determined renunciation as the con- 
vent requires : nay, under the stroke of the Divine hand, she utters a 
wail, and the world hears it. ‘“M. Guizot a recueilli ces lamentations 
désespérées, et sa pitié fait écho, aprés deux siécles, 4 cette grande dou- 
leur.”’ But it is these quiverings of a lacerated heart, these outbreak- 








* The epithet in the third line is one of those Barrettisms that could be altered 
for the better. But the poem (“The Deserted Garden”) is altogether a beautiful 
one. And if the foregoing stanza is applicable to Lady Russell’s confession of 
her “childish time,” the concluding ones are sufficiently expressive of her feelings 
in old age, to justify the addition of them in this place : 


“The time is past: and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees, 

And I behold white sepulchres 
As well as the white rose,— 

** When wiser, meeker thoughts are given, 
And I have learnt to lift my face, 
Reminded how earth’s greenest place 

The colour draws from heaven,— 

‘‘ It something saith for earthly pain, 

But more for Heavenly promise free, 
That I who was, would shrink to be 
That happy child again.” 
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ings of a despair full of impatience and anguish, this pride even of the 
human creature in revolt for a moment against the unknown, which gives 
relief by contrast, as M. Fleury thinks, in Lady Russell’s character, to 
the final resignation and ical piety of her latter days. Had she 
been less emportée at the first, less veritably the woman, resolutely 
the wife, less emphatically “in love,”* she “‘ would have been less t 
in the eyes of men, and, who can tell? she might have been, pe 

less pure before God. No, Lady Russell is not a saint. A woman of the 
world, a daughter of England’s aristocracy, the ardent wife of an heroic 
nobleman, the incensed subject of a libertine prince, merry monarch (roi 
facile), and implacable foe,—Lady Russell holds to life and society b 
all those ties of feeling and all those sensitive fibres which vibrate with 
human passion; and therein consists, for me, the esthetic beauty of 
what M. Guizot calls ‘la créature vivante.’ The beauty of a Carmelite, 
that is to say of a creature dead to the world, is of a very different cha- 
racter; it has other perfections, other reflections, another sort of great- 
ness.” Between the merit of the two pictures, it is not, even a “ good 
Catholic” critic submits, for man, but for God to decide. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt is “ certain,” that if ever there was an angel upon 
earth this woman was one. He says this in reference to a charming 
passage in one of her letters—dated five years after her great loss: 
*‘ My friendships have made all the joys and troubles of my life; and 
yet who would live and not love?” [Again we must parenthesise, with a 
modern paraphrase—from Mr. Tennyson, this time : 


This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most, 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. | 


“Those who have tried the insipidness of it would, I believe, never 
choose it. Mr. Waller says, ’tis (with singing) all we know they do 
above.§ And ’tis enough; for if there is so charming a delight in the 
love, and suitableness in humours, to creatures, what must it be to the 
clarified spirits to love in the presence of God!” The same genial critic 
admires her letters generally, as not more remarkable for the fidelity 
they evince to her husband’s memory, than for the fine sense they display 
in all matters upon which the seiiellhaee of education had left her a free 
judgment, and especially for their delightful candour. 

Of the Letters in general it may be interesting to note, in passing, 
the judgment by—what a different Letter-writer—Horace Walpole. 
“It is very remarkable,” he tells Mann, 1751, “how much better 
women write than men. I have now before me a volume of letters 
written by the widow of the beheaded Lord Russell, which are full of 
the most moving and expressive eloquence : I want to persuade the 
Duke of Bedford to let them be printed.” Two-and-twenty years later 


—— I _-— — 





* The French essayist’s expression is “ moins amoureuse, disons le mot, puisque 
aussi bien il sert de texte & ces études.” — Derniéres Etudes, t. i. p. 35. 
7 Ibid. t In Memoriam, § 84. 
§ What know we of the blest above, 
But that they sing and that they love—WaLLEr. 


|| Cunningham’s Walpole’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 271. 











we find him writing to Mason (1773)—the letters having meanwhile 
been published—“ Russell’s Letters too I have seen formerly, they 
are to and from her director, a Jacobite clergyman, who triumphs on her 
husband’s martyrdom, and whom with her sense and spirit I should have 

t she would have kicked out of her house.”* Horace being quite 
out with the Bedfords just now, adds his surprise that the Duchess should 
“in this our day” give leave for the publication—supposing her to con- 
cur with her late Duke, who, when m Ireland, Waipole affirms, called 
Lord Russell “a very silly fellow” for running the race he did, and blot- 
ting the Bedford ’scutcheon with blood. 

It has been conjectured that the blindness which darkened Lady Rus- 
sell’s old age was caused by excessive weeping. Physiologists tell us, 
however, that a cataract, which seems to have been the malady of her 
eyes, is by no means likely to be owing to that cause. Fresh occasion 
for tears beset her as life - heniaes The loss of her only son, the Duke 
of Bedford, in 1711, was followed half a year later by that of one of 
her daughters, in childbed. A touching anecdote is told in relation to 
this latter bereavement. ‘She had another daughter who happened to 
be in childbed also; and as it was necessary to conceal from her the 
death of her sister, this admirable woman assumed a cheerful air, and, 
in answer to her daughter’s anxious inquiries, said, with an extraordin 
colouring of the fact, for which a martyr to truth could have loved her, 
Ps have seen your sister out of bed to-day.’’’+ Under sore trials like 
these, 

There is a desperate patience in her look, 
And straggling smiles, or rather ghosts of smiles, 
Display the sadness of her wrinkled visage.t 


An expert in affliction, she “wore no less a loving face because so 
broken-hearted.” She might, in some essential features, be studied for 
the original of one of Overbury’s portraits, “4 Vertwous Widdow”—who, 
“‘as one diamond fashions another, so is she wrought into workes of 
charity, with the dust or ashes of her husband. She lives to see herselfe 
full of time; being so necessary for earth, God cals her not to heaven 
till shee be very aged: and even then, though her natural strength 
faile her, she stands like an ancient pyramid ; which the lesse it grows 
to man’s eye, the nearer it reaches to heaven.’’§ 





* Cunningham’s Walpole’s Letters, vol. v. p. 462. 

+t Leigh Hunt : The Town, p. 220. 

t Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, vol. i. p. 50. 

§ Sir Thomas Overbury’s “ Characters.” (Works, p. 138, edit. 1856.) 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cuartes Kent. 


Il.—-SHENSTONE AT LEASOWES. 


SHELTERED by a grotto dank and dreary, 
In a drizzling mist of autumn, stands 
One of stalwart frame with watching weary— 
Blue his furtive face and mottled hands : 
From that dripping lair, 
Through the humid air, 
Many a winding way his eye commands. 


Round the pebble-floored and shell-roofed entry 


Trails of drenched and withered vine-leaves cling : 


Hollyhocks, with soddened blooms, stand sentry— 
In the raw gusts to and fro they swing: 
Heard no other strain 
Than the ceaseless rain— 
Saddest song that Nature’s self can sing. 


Here a leaden dancing-satyr, nibbling 
Mimic tendrils, oft a fount uprears : 
Stopped for once its now superfluous dribbling, 
rstwhile spouting up from goblin ears. 
Mid its we light, 
Lo! the leering sprite 
Poised upon one shaggy leg appears. 


Yonder, through the half-stripped thicket gleaming, 
+ Where the dropping red as curl rt «= 9 
Seen through gauzy veil of moisture streaming 
From the matted thorn’s minutest spray— 
Dim and ghostlike loom 
Through the liquid gloom 
Gable ends and spectral walls of grey. 
But who thus in rocky covert shivering, 
Like a timid caitiff peering thence, 
Seems to wait some signal of delivering 
From his wretched plight of chilled suspense ? 
Lonely here doth stand 
Lord of house and Jand— 
Strung with poignant care his every sense, 


Scattered o’er the landscape, mound and dingle— 
Verdant sweeps of velvet-shaven lawn— 
Wooded dells when trees and brambles mingle, 
Haunt of timorous nightingale and fawn: 
Strown around the scene, 
Viewed through leafless screen, 
Sculptured shapes from dreams of genius drawn. 


’Tis a showery maze of sylvan splendour, 
Nature tricked with Art, and dying drowned— 
Art the signs of care for which but render 
Sadder yet each lovely nook thus crowned: 
Picturesque retreats, 
O’er whose flooded seats 
Blazoned scraps of classic verse abound. 
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Hid among the soaked, decaying flowers, 
tive thus in damp, sequestered grot, 
Counting with heart-throbs the dismal hours, 
As though his that cultured scene were not : 
Mark the curious traits 
Yonder form displays, 
Spell-bound in this melancholy spot. 


Slovenly his garb, his stature burly— 
In an age of crisply reared es, 
Primly parted tresses grey and curly, 
Each with modish air that garb rebukes: 
Clownish all below, 
Soul of rustic beau 
Forth from every well-trained ringlet looks. 


*Mid this Eden of a quaint creation 
That of fleeting charms the wind bereaves, 
Pouring to the earth the brimmed libation 
Of this twofold shower of rain and leaves, 
Sordid cares draw near, 
While her web of fear 
Spiderous Debt around her victim weaves. 


Mating princely taste with puny treasure, 
Seeking dryads and but finding duns, 
Legal fears al up that heart’s sad measure, 
owly fears of every writ that runs: 
Like a snow-flake cold 
Melts the fairy gold 
In the hot and eager grasp it shuns. 


Quenched long since each darling home affection, 
Dreams of love, ah! vainly dreamt in youth, 
Now the shadowy joys of his selection 
Fade before the frigid light of Truth— 
Truth whose fatal beam 
O’er life’s waste may gleam, 
Hope’s mirage oft scattering without ruth. 


Woe-worn thus within the rocky hollow, 
Whence the sullen rain-flood drips and drains, 
Droops the bard that dreads what fate may follow 
From the weight of care his soul sustains : 
Solace none for him, 
Save the echoings dim 
Of a tinkling lyre’s melodious strains. 
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MADAME DU BARRY.* 


M. CarericvE, the legitimist, and author of a graceful apology of 
Madame the Marquise de Pompedoor, has added to his literary, if not his 
philosophical laurels, by penning the memoirs of the less gifted, less 
artistic, and less tasteful, but still beautiful, joyous, kindly-hearted, clever, 
and fascinating Du Barry. M. Capefigue wishes it to be clearly understood 
that, in taking up subjects of so delicate a character, it must not for one 
moment be supposed that it is from any desire on his part to vindicate the 
reputation of the king’s favourites. These evil manners, these derelictions 
of family duty have been justly chastised by the French Revolution: the 
errors of the flesh have been expiated by blood. But the influence exer- 
cised by these ladies on political events, on arts, letters, and the social 
movement of the eighteenth century remain not the less worthy of 
study—not the less interesting to be appreciated in their true light. 

Marie-Jeanne de Vaubernier, afterwards Madame Du Barry, was the 
daughter of a poor but honourable couple dwelling in Lorraine, a dis- 
trict which had only been annexed to France by the treaty of Vienna of 
1756. So straitened were her parents’ circumstances, that the death of 
her father, who was employed under the farmer-general, when she was 
only eight years of age, obliged the mother to seek refuge in Paris, 
where she took lodgings in the Rue des Lions-Saint-Paul, not far from 
the convent of the Picpus. They had a friend in the metropolis in the 
person of the farmer-general, M. Billard de Monceaux, who had stood 
sponsor to Marie-Jeanne, and he placed his god-daughter in the convent 
of Sainte-Aure, whilst a situation was found for the mother, Madame de 
Vaubernier, in the house of Madame de Renage. Marie-Jeanne, at 
thirteen years of age, was already a lively, joyous, captivating child, 
coquette in her dress, and proud of her long light hair, that fell down to 
her heels, of her eyes so neatly cloven beneath pencilled brows, and of 
the perfect oval of her figure. 

Her prospects were, however, humble at first. On te the con- 
vent she was apprenticed to a milliner, Madame Labille, of the Rue 
Saint-Honoré, under the name of Langon, for it was thought to be de- 
rogatory to a Vaubernier to be in business. Her uncle, an ecclesiastic 
known as Father Lange, and who enjoyed the advantage of being 
spiritual director to Madame de la Garde (“ une veuve de haute finance,” 
as Capefigue amusingly designates a wealthy widow), came to Made- 
moiselle Langon’s rescue, and got her, after her three years’ appren- 
ticeship had expired, a situation as demoiselle de compagnie in the house 
of the above-mentioned opulent lady. Unfortunately, Marie-Jeanne was 
so fair and so clever that she won the hearts of both the sons of Madame 
de la Garde, and the “ spiritual director” was obliged to remove her under 
the charge of the ladies De la Verriére, who received a great deal of com- 
pany at their Hétel du Roule, now the park of Monceaux. 

Among the frequenters at the said hotel was one Jean de Cérés, 
Comte du Barry, the eldest son of an old family said to be of Scottish 





* Madame la Comtesse du Barry. Par M. Capefigue. Paris: Amyot. 
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origin, aud descended from the Barri-mores, the younger branch of the 
Stuarts. His escutcheon and his motto, or cri d’armes, “ Bouttez en 
avant,” had been given to him by Charles VII., who had taken a com- 
y of Scotchmen (since incorporated with the guards) into his service. 
most amusing chronicler, Alexandre Dumas, senior, has taken 
of this traditional descent of the Barrys to declare that Riche- 
lieu presented the portrait of Charles I., by Vandyck, to Madame du 
Barry, because an ancestor of her husband’s, one Barry, a page, holds 
the horse, but in reality as a hint to the king that he must either break 
with his parliament or go like the Stuart to the scaffold. The same 
cruel Alexander says, apropos of Jeanne-Marie : 

“‘M. de Richelieu invented Madame du Barry (it is only Capefigue, 
the legitimist, who writes Du Barry), a young and pretty ‘coquine’ of 
sufficient mediocrity not to obtain any personal influence, and yet clever 
enough to assist others in acquiring it. 

“MM, d’Aiguillon and de Richelieu did the honour to the little 
‘ grisette’ of being her lovers in the first place ; they then married her 
to a poor gentleman who lent her his name ; and she was then after- 
wards made a present of to Louis XV.” 

Chroniclers as little scrupulous as M. Alexandre Dumas, senior, have 
associated the first intrigues in the life of Jeanne-Marie with the period 
of her apprenticeship in millinery: there certainly are three long years 
to account for. Others have made her the mistress of Comte de Cerés, 
the eldest of the Du Barrys, before she wedded the youngest, Comte 
Guillaume du Barry, on the Ist of October, 1768. M. Capefigue gets 
over these disagreeable precedents of early youth by strictly confining 
himself to that which is documentary or can be proved in evidence. 
Who, he inquires, opened the book of the first loves of the young 
workwoman —of the grisette, as she was after enviously designated 
at court—to the scandalising pamphleteers of London and Holland ? 
And as to the presumed liaison with Count Cérés, he dismisses it with 
utter contempt, as one of those base calumnies to which all women 
suddenly raised to a great position are subjected. Yet does he after- 
wards himself speak of the younger brother being in his turn smitten 
with the charms of the captivating Marie-Jeanne, just as had been the 
case with the brothers La Garde, thereby admitting, at all events, that 
there was some foundation for the scandal. 

Nor does M. Capefigue attempt to deny that the king had seen 
Marie-Jeanne before her marriage. Madame de Vaubernier had been 
associated by Marshal de Belle Isle, a protector of that good lady’s, in 
certain army contracts, the benefices of which she had to apply for at 
Versailles. Marie-Jeanne, young, pretty, graceful, and lively, had been 
spoken of at the suppers of Marly, La Muette, and Choisy. It is not 
to be supposed that the luxurious old monarch did not ask to see and did 
not see the young person who was the admiration of all. But M. Cape- 
figue will not allow that Guillaume du Barry wedded a courtesan in order 
to give his name to the king’s mistress. Yet certain it is, amidst all this 
contradictory scandal, that Marie-Jeanne had not been wedded three 
months before, to use Capefigue’s own words, “la comtesse ne vint 
habiter secrdtement les communs de Versailles.” 


Louis XV. had returned for a brief time after the death of Madame 
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de Pompadour into the bosom of his family. But even if his own habits 
had permitted him to enjoy the pleasures of an honourable domesticity 
for any | of time, the intrigues of courtiers would not have per- 
mitted it. h party sought to give a new mistress to the king, in 
order by that means to hold the reins of power. The Duke of Choiseul 
fixed his eyes on his sister, the Duchess of Grammont. She was still 
handsome, but intellectual and haughty—the very spirit of the Encyclo- 
pedists feminised—the last person for the worn-out Louis, who wanted, 
above all things, “délassement,”’ not philosophy, however charmingly 

De Choiseul’s enemies, Richelieu and D’Aiguillon, found something 
more tempting than the beautiful and ennobled philosopher Madame de 
Grammont. The reputation of Marie-Jeanne, let M. Capefigue say 
what he will, had spread to the furthest extremities of France before 
October, 1768. He himself gives the text of that licentious ballad, 
entitled “ La Bourbonnaise,” which was sung from the Pont-Neuf to the 
remotest provinces, and which M. de Choiseul himself condescended to 
answer in the light verse which was acceptable in those pagan days, and 
in which he attempted to prove the decline and fall of the fair and famous 
“ Bourbonnaise.” 

M. de Choiseul was wrong, however. Madame du B was destined 
to become the centre of a powerful political movement. The hostility of 
the two parties into which France was at that time divided—the parlia- 
mentary and Jansenist, conciliated by De Choiseul; and the absolutist 
and jesuitical, upheld by De Richelieu—came to a collision in the person 
of a king’s mistress. M. de Choiseul was, as we have before seen, if not 
the nominee of Madame de Pompadour, the representative of that en- 
lightened lady’s political tendencies. The king was, on the contrary, all 
for royal prerogatives. The new favourite was as hostile to liberality in 
parliaments or church as was the king himself, and she became, from the 
moment of her elevation—if not, as seems more likely the case, before 
she was introduced to the monarch—the pivot upon which the royalist 
party was prepared to work its way into power. 

M. de Choiseul had recourse fo lampoons and satires to displace the 
enemy, and these failing, he did not even reject the more odious weapons 
of scandal and calumny. He was aided and abetted in this paper war- 
fare by the wits of the day, including ladies as well as gentlemen. Vol- 
taire, however, carried the palm by his “Roi Pétaud,” penned at the 
instigation of M. de Choiseul : 


Il vous souvient encor de cette tour de Nesles, 
Mintiville, Lymail, Rouxchfteau, Pampodour ; 
(Vintimille,) (Mailly,) (Chdteaurour,) (Pompadour ;) 
Dans la foule — de peut-étre cent belles, 
Qu’il honora de son amour, 
Pour distinguer celle qu’a la cour 
On soutenait n’avoir jamais été cruelle. 
La bonne pate de femelle, 
Combien d’heureux fit-elle dans ses bras ! 
Qui dans Paris ne connut ses appas ? 
Du laquais au marquis, chacun se souvient d’elle. 


M. Capefigue, however, doubts the authenticity of the supposed 
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authorship. He says that he cannot discover in the verses either the 
wit or the airy readiness and smartness of Voltaire. 

When Louis XV. took Madame du Barry in affection he also took a 
whole family under his august protection. Comte Jean du Barry, the 
eldest of the family, was a clever, shrewd, worldly man. He got his son 
Adolphe nominated as page, and his two daughters, Isabelle and Frangoise, 
attac to the person of Madame du Barry.. It is evident that no 
scruples were allowed to interfere in seeking to place out his family. As 
to Guillaume du Barry, the husband of the favourite, he withdrew to 
Toulouse, and, like M. d’Etioles, the husband of Madame de Pompadour, 
all he sought for was obscurity. The younger brother, Comte d’ Hargi- 
court, inhabited the “ hétel ” of Comte Jean du Barry. The docile king 
was soon taught to take the greatest interest in the welfare of this family 
grouped around the fortunes of Madame du Barry. 

The difficulty was to present the new favourite at court. Louis had 
had so many presented, and now the last, albeit a Venus Aphrodite 
sprung from the foam of the ocean, as the graceful lyrists who wrote in 
her favour expressed it, was, from that very fact, unpresentable at that 
brilliant and aristocratic court. It required, in the first place, proofs 
of five degrees of nobility. Comte Jean was the man to find them. 
They were in the archives of North Britain—the Barrys were archers to 
the Black Prince! This difficulty over, another presented itself. This 
was to find a chaperon. The Countess de Béarn was induced to act for 
a consideration. But even then Louis XV. hesitated at exposing his 
“petites faiblesses” before the whole court. Politics did what perhaps 
love might have hesitated to accomplish. Richelieu’s party were deter- 
mined to overthrow Choiseul’s: they represented Madame du Barry at 
court as the great enemy to the parliamentarians and philosophers, and 
thus paved the way to her favourable reception, whilst they undermined 
the power of the existing ministry. 

The presentation took place on the 21st August, 1770. The Choiseul 

arty defeated, still anticipated a triumph in the awkwardness of the fair 
Ricdiaelion “la servante de Blaise,” but they were destined to be 
disappointed. Madame du Barry was exquisite in youth, beauty, and 
dress. Never did more brilliant beauty present itself with greater grace 
and dignity. 


The king had sent her a magnificent set of diamonds: nothing could have 
better suited the countess than these diamonds on the neck and hair falling 
down like fairy cascades on her shoulders. The eighteenth century had exqui- 
site taste in dress. The Comtesse du Barry had forgotten nothing: she wore a 
dress of blue damask with silver plates, dotted with roseate ribbons and emerald 
knots; her beautiful light hair loose, powdered with gold and brilliants; her 
long black eyelashes arched over eyes cut like almonds, and her incomparable 
eyelids, made her the most beautiful among all the beauties. There was in the 

omtesse du Barry a mixture of the young girl and of the lady of the court, a 
reminiscence of the easy, coquettish dress of a Parisian superadded to the 
elegance of the imposing forms and pomps of a salon of Versailles. 


The king was delighted. He raised up the countess, who, as was cus- 
tomary, had knelt on her presentation, and proclaimed his admiration in 
loud terms. Mesdames, the daughters of the king, carried away by 
enthusiasm, or trained by the opposition, received her most graciously, 
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embracing her with effusion, a condescension which the favourite met 
with respect mingled with dignity. So perfect a success completely 
changed the situation : the king was enabled to give public demon- 
stration of his affections, and the courtiers had to bow to the favours of 
a new sovereign. 

The success of Madame du was the triumph not only of a 
favourite but of a political party. The resolution was at once adopted 
to annul the decrees of parliament against the Duc d’Aiguillon by a 
royal coup d état. Richelieu, the Prince of Soubise, and the Chancellor 
Maupeou (a man who was originally brought forward by De Choiseul 
himself, but who went over to the ultra-royalist party, and whose ter- 
giversation is therefore extolled by M. Capefigue as an act of profound 
political wisdom) were, with D’Aiguillon, the moving springs, but Ma- 
dame du Barry was entrusted with the arduous part, in which she never 
failed, of directing the king’s judgment and upholding his resolutions 
by those lively, clever, laughter-loving* manners which were her great 
characteristic, and by which she held her power to the last. 

Madame du Barry was not, however, without her fears that the coup 
@état of the 3rd of September might be followed by some accident, and 
consequently the king’s safe return from parliament was féted in her 
salons as a grand occasion. As to Louis XV., he was as pleased and as 
proud of what he had done as if his courage had emanated from himself. 
The only chance that remained for M. de Choiseul was the marriage that 
he was at that very moment bringing about between the Dauphin and 
Marie Antoinette. We have seen, in our account of the admirable 
memoirs of that unfortunate lady by the brothers De Goncourt, how for 
a time the amiable young Austrian princess brought back Louis XV. to 
better sentiments as to what was due to his position, to himself, and to 
his family, but how all failed before the playful, captivating, seductive 
charms of the voluptuous Du Barry ; how ably she fought for M. de 
Choiseul, whose liberal and conciliating policy > a ever approved of, and 
to whom she was ever grateful for the happiness (alas! it was but small) 
she enjoyed in the husband he had obtained for her, but how signally 
she was defeated by Madame du Barry and the party she upheld, and 
who were at that epoch hurrying royalty with such fatal rapidity down 
the incline of revolution. All this is much better told by the De Gon- 
courts than by Capefigue, but the latter is far happier in his delineations 
of the intimate life of court under the later Bourbons than perhaps any 
of his contemporaries. On the delicate subject of the oft-discussed and 
inconsiderate introduction of Marie Antoinette to Madame du Barry, 
and which has been so justly animadverted upon, M. Capefigue says that 
Marie Antoinette had been especially instructed to “‘ ménager les affec- 
tions du Roi de France.” 


The moment the archduchess trod on the soil of France it became a question 
of ceremonial. Louis XV., a perfect gentleman, consented, at the request of 
the Duke of Choiseul, to repair to Compiégne for two days, in order to meet the 
dauphiness at that place. The Comtesse du Barry accordingly addressed to him 
a few remarks in the name of the council. (Richelieu, Soubise, D’Aiguillon, and 
Maupeou had constituted an anti-ministerial and royalist council ever since 
Madame du Barry’s triumph.) As to the influence which would be given to the 
March—vou. CXvV. NO. CCCCLIX. x 
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party of the Duke of Choiseul by his taking such a step, the king replied: “ J] 
w the limits within which I have to confine myself; this is a matter that 
concerns my family, and has nothing to do with politics; besides, countess, 
what can I say further to you? the first titled person who shall be presented to 
my daughter-in-law after the princes of the blood shall be you!” The promise 
was, in fact, kept at Versailles, and the Countess du Barry was received by 
Madame la Dauphine with perfect grace. Some words are placed in her mouth 
of too studied a character to be true; the archduchess, mindful of the mstruc- 
tions of her mother, embraced the Countess du Barry, whom she declared to be 
charming, expressing her feelings aloud that the friendship of the king for the 
countess was not to be wondered at, and that all her efforts should be directed 
to participating in the mission of Madame du Barry, which was to amuse the 


It was, to say the least, a base concession exacted by a spoilt favourite; 
but there was a good deal in the words as reported by Capefigue, if true, 
and which are not in De Goncourt’s memoirs. It is well known that 
Marie Antoinette did become a formidable rival in the favour of 
Louis XV., and that she almost succeeded in providing him with suffi- 
cient amusements to withdraw him from others that were of a less inno- 
cent description ; but the wiles of her of whom the officers used to sing at 
the camp of Compiégne— 

Vive le roi! vive l’amour ! 
Que ce refrain soit nuit et jour 
Ma devise chérie. 

En vain les serpens de l’envie, 
Soufflent autour de mes rideaux, 
L’amour lui-méme assure mon repos, 

Et dans ses bras je le défie— 


soon prevailed over the more placid and divided attentions of the youth- 
ful Austrian archduchess. 

Louis XV. took especial delight in those sites on the hilly slopes west 
of Paris, which, at every turn overlooking the river windings and the 
vast city beyond, present some new and varied landscape. He inhabited 
successively Marly, Choisy-le-Roi, and Haut Meudon, but Marly was 
found to be too expensive—the outlay was estimated at a thousand pounds 
per week. The wood of Luciennes, or Louveciennes, was celebrated from 
olden times. Like that of Marly and Meudon, it had been once favoured 
by wolves—whence its name. It was known for its varied configuration. 
its thick coverts, its rocks, and its live springs, with the ponds and lakes 
they gave birth to. It was a chosen spot for hermits, who love the 
picturesque as much as a reputation for sanctity. The princes of Conti 
first erected a mansion there, and it had passed into the king’s hands, and 
he delighted to go thither to garden or sit beneath the shadowy limes and 
enjoy the splendid landscape that lay at his feet.. When Madame du 
Barry was at the apogee of her favour, Louis XV. offered to her the 
mansion of Luciennes, but it is admitted of the favourite that, however 
bountiful she may have been to others, she was as disinterested as she 
was charitable in disposition, as often asking pardon of the king for evil- 
doers and for the unfortunate as providing for her own immediate rela- 
tives ; but still she was never either selfish or exacting where she was 
personally concerned. 
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Madame du Barry, therefore, declined the mansion, but elected to con- 
struct on the same beautiful grounds what Capefigue calls a “tout petit 

villon.” But very convenient, very elegant, very ornamental, was 
this little home of the favourite. Ledoux superintended the costly archi- 
tecture ; all the artists of the day were appealed to to aid in its embel- 
lishment. There was not a lock to a door that was not a work of art. 
But Madame du Barry had a very different notion of art to that which 
obtained with the intellectual and cultivated Madame de Pompadour. 
With the former, art was an accumulation of beautiful trifles, a whole 
army of fantastic yet precious nothings, ornaments solely adapted to 
making a sanctuary of the resident ag 

Besides the king, who regularly visited this little pavilion‘ charming 
bonbonniére,”’ Capefigue calls it, “which had risen up like the castle of 
the fairy Alcine in the songs of Ariosto, on the heights of Luciennes”—~ 
Isabelle du Barry, nicknamed Bichi by the king, who liked her for her 
good sense, although couched in a southern accent ; Comte Jean du Barry; 
and Comte Adolphe, now colonel in the Royal Corsican Regiment, were 
among those who were constant frequenters of Luciennes, 


Among other things that made themselves remarked in these salons lined with 
chintz, and in which the ladies in waiting most in favour with the countess pre- 
sided, were a little white spaniel ; a Brazilian monkey, smaller even than the dog ; 
a parrot, colour of fire; and a child of twelve years of age, of a dark copper 
colour, strangely attired as a Cupid, entangled in collars of coral and glass, and 
with a look of coquetry and malignancy united.* This little coloured boy came 
from Paes the countess had him christened at the same time as the Prince of 
Conti, and, as Voltaire’s tragedies were all the vogue at that time, he had the 
name of Zamore given to him, in remembrance of Alzire. Zamore amused the 
king: very clean in his person, he carried the countess’s red parasol, and thus, 
by his proximity, presented an admirable contrast to the brilliant whiteness 
of that satiny skin which was the despair of the great ladies of the court, all 
painted with white and red. 

Every day the king came from Marly to Luciennes, and, putting on a loose 
and easy white coat, he would go alone, or, accompanied by only a few friends, 
from the chateau by the avenue of lime-trees, which led thence to the countess’s 
pavilion. The countess would issue forth from her little box of gold and ivory, 
in a red and white robe, like a fairy, Zamore carrying the red parasol, the strange 
and fantastic garb of the negro contrasting well with the death simplicity of 
the countess, whilst all the time the little spaniel would run barking through 
the flower-beds, or among the vases of jasper and porphyry, with their hangin 
clusters of blossoms. As wicked as the devi, the little dog would bite or serate 
every one except the king, whom it seemed to respect, if not actually to like. 
The countess ran, rather than walked, to meet Louis XV. She would stoop, as 
if about to kneel, and then suddenly rise and embrace him, with all the playful- 
ness and simplicity of a petted child. The king would then walk into the 
pavilion, partake of some fruit gathered by the countess, and of a glass of 
Spanish wine, and then stroll out on the terrace, taking his seat beneath a great 
old lime-tree, whose soft shade protected him from the sun, whilst before him 
lay an immense and splendid landscape—the valley of the Seine, the great 
woods, and the villages grouped together as in a huge basket. The king would 
often remain thus in contemplation for an hour, the ladies bringing him flowers: 








* This petted and ungrateful Oriental, whose heart was blacker even than his 
skin, became the most inveterate enemy of the countess, and was one of the chief 
instruments in bringing the unfortunate lady to the scaffold. 
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and fruit. Ceremony was dispensed with at Luciennes, and discussions were 
especially avoided. ‘The king’s friends were invited, and Madame du Ba 
drew up the lists, announcing in her notes that the king would honour her with 


his presence on the evenings in question. 


M. de Choiseul had, in the mean time, been unceremoniously got rid 
of by a lettre de cachet. Under the absolutism of the Bourbons no 
explanation was permitted. A minister fell from the highest pinnacle 
without even a break in his fall; he was not only dismissed, he was 
exiled, because his recriminations, if not inopportune, would have been 
wearisome and distressing to a worn-out semi-imbecile monarch. The 
king’s council was now held at Luciennes, where De Maupeou, the Abbé 
Terray, and the Duc d’ Aiguillon ruled under the protection of Madame 
du Barry. The faithful mousquetaires were called out, and on the night 
of the 19th to 20th January, 1771, bands of these devoted royalists paid 
domiciliary visits to the houses of presidents and councillors of parliament, 
and bade them yield implicit obedience to the king, or to receive a letter 
of exile or of “cachet.” This is what the legitimist Capefigue calls 
“ realising the great problem of unity of power and the obedience of all 
with the constitution of a magistracy purely judicial!” Great was the 
anger and consternation at this act of despotism. All the princes pro- 
tested against it. But Madame du Barry kept the king up to the mark 
by her lively sallies, her inexhaustible gaiety, and her sarcasms. She 
even undertook to bring over the princes, and she succeeded in many 
instances. She gained over Conti by her graceful concessions, and 
D’Orléans by conniving at his secret marriage with Madame de Montes- 
son. The opposition thought that the king would waver, as he had done 
before ; but they had miscalculated. Royalty was under the government 
of the Graces, and the Graces were inflexible. No one was allowed to see 
him till he had conformed to his wishes by taking his seat at the new 
parliament. The large body of barristers, solicitors, notaries, and others 
who yet lucrative places under the old parliament, soon got tired of 
exile, and crept back by the customary old doorways. 

The power of the Comtesse du Barry, who had crumbled to pieces the 
old parliament, became now an incontestable thing. A further triumph 
came to crotwn her successes. Voltaire, the bosom friend of M. de 
Choiseul, and who had penned “La Cour du Roi Petaud’’ at his insti- 

tion, was base enough to lay his literary offering at the feet of the 

vourite. ‘He had always,” he said, ‘‘expected that beauty would 
triumph over all obstacles. He had taught her name to every echo of 
the Alps, and that name in the mythological fashion of the day was 
Pallas!” The exiled minister revenged himself for this base tergiversa- 
tion of the poet-philosopher by making him figure as a weathercock on 
his chateau of Chanteloup. 

It is but justice, however, to the recluse of Ferney to say that, although 
disliked by the king, who had certain religious weaknesses, Madame du 
Barry had from an early period sought to conciliate his high renown. The 
task was the more easy, as Voltaire, albeit indebted to De Choiseul, was 
at open war with the old parliament. He had defended Calas and La 
Barre in pamphlets of rare eloquence against a power which would have 
sent the philosophers to the scaffold. Madame du Barry herself wrote to 
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the petulant old man, whose great ambition was to be Marquis of Ferney. 
He hesitated between the two goddesses of Gratitude and Fortune, as 
expressed it, but soon allowed himself to be led away unresisting] by the 
latter. It was at the instigation of the Duc d’Aiguillon and of Madame 
du Barry that he penned his “ Histoire des Parlements.” 

On the occasion of Madame du Barry's great political triumph, Voltaire 
gave himself up, soul and body, to the new system inaugurated—the 
reform of parliaments. He wrote of the Chancellor Maupeou as sur- 
passing all the heroes of mythological antiquity. These were the days 
when, under the patronage of Catherine II., the Messalina of the North, 
and of the sceptical Frederick of Prussia, the press teemed with so-called 

hilosophical, but, in reality, licentious, anarchical, and impious books. 

adame du Barry may or may not have had a fellow feeling for the 
Encyclopeedists, but she liked to patronise talent. She ambitioned fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Madame de Pompadour; and, above all, she 
liked to hear herself spoken of as a Hebe or a Venus. 


Est-il beauté plus accomplie ! 
Hébé, Venus, oui, la voila; 
Voyez sous sa collerette jolie 
Ge bouton-ci, ce bouton-la, 
Cette taille fine et légére. 


Above all, the co-operation of the party of Encyclopzedists was essential 
to the struggle between the old and new parliaments; and thus it was 
that the two extremes met on a common ground—to the inevitable 
tumbling down and ruin of one or the other after a brief lapse of time— 
in this case of the monarchy. 

Madame du Barry worked things in her own way. Louis XV.’s dislike 
to the poets and philosophers was so inveterate as not to be easily turned 
aside. The countess began by familiarising him with their plays, which 
were enacted at Choisy. ‘ Madame du Barry amused herself infinitely, 
and laughed aloud; the king smiled sometimes.* This i a 
smile—a cruel scar inflicted on the king’s heart—the fatal punishment of 
sensualism—was perceptible to every one, and the countess made incessant 
efforts and enhanced every grace to call a smile upon those withered lips.” 

Louis, who abhorred the philosophers, was thus gradually induced to 
stretch forth his hand to those amiable poets who lent a a to life. 
The countess was now at the apogee of her repute. She was the soul of 
the council of ministers, and swayed the monarch. She had married 
Vicomte Adolphe du Barry to Mademoiselle de Tournon ; the Comte 
d’Hargicourt was captain of the Swiss Guard ; she could be merciful to 
M. de Choiseul, who, instead of being an exile, held a kind of court at 
Chanteloup ; she could rival the Dauphine in her levees, her dramatic and 
other entertainments; and if she had not her countenance, the Comte de 
Provence, who hated Marie Antoinette, lent her his. More than all this, 
the religious party, represented by the Duc de la Vauguyon, were 
obliged to cultivate the friendship of the favourite, as it was through her 
alone that they could depend upon the king’s firmness in resisting the 








* Journal de Bachaumont, 1772. As detailed in the original edition, and not 
in the less perfect extracts given by M. Ravenel. 
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encroachments of the parliaments. To cement the alliance they sought 
to legitimise her position, as they had done in the instance of Louis XIV, 
nok eee de Maintenon. In this they were es ially seconded by 
Madame Louise de France, or rather the reverend Marie Thérése de 
Saint Augustin, as she was called in her conventual residence, and for 
whom Louis had an unbounded esteem. Cardinal de Bernis had already 
been sent to Rome to negotiate the divoree of Madame du Barry from 
her husband, when the fatal illness of the monarch came to cast to the 
winds all these mundane projects. 

The grievous melancholy of the king Louis XV. had visibly augmented 
towards the end of 1773. His leaden-yellow aspect was never brightened 
except with a hectic flush. He moved about from place to place to relieve 
the deadly feeling of satiety that beset him, but in vain ; the joyous laugh 
and lively talk of the favourite alone procured a moment’s illusion. The 
king was taken fatally ill of small-pox after a baechanalian supper, pro- 
longed till two in the morning, and iu which “ ]’esprit circula 4 pleins 
verres d’Ai ;” and he was at once removed beyond the control of the 
favourite to Versailles. He, however, insisted. upon seeing her once 
again before his death, which ensued on the 6th of May. This sudden 
decease of the monarch gave rise to many strange rumours. The one 
generally accepted had reference to the legendary Parc aux Cerfs. A 
stupid follower had, it was said, introduced to the king the daughter of a 
carpenter, who was afflicted with the disease of which he perished. 
Needless to say that Capefigue treats these rumours of the day as impure 
libels, the offspring of the corrupt times in which they gained currency. 

The very next day after the king’s death, Madame du Barry received 
a “lettre de cachet,” banishing her, for state reasons, to the convent of 
the Pont aux Dames, in charge of an exempt, and with permission to 
take only one attendant. ‘The countess is described as manifesting the 
greatest firmness under such a sudden reverse of fortune. She had 
passed her early years in a convent, and she did not dread dwelling 
among the nuns of the old monastery in the forest of Meaux, and who 
are, curiously enough, described as receiving the stray sheep into their 
fold with every mark of sympathy and interest. 

Madame du Barry had, however, too many friends at court to remain 
long buried in a monastery, and where hostile pens, playing on the word 
“bridge,” said she would end her days : 


L’art libertin de rallumer les flammes, 
Au Pont Royal me mit le sceptre en main ; 
Un si haut fait me mit au Pout aux Dames, 
Ow j’ai bien peur de finir mon destin. 


She was soon allowed to withdraw to her little property of Saint- 
Vrain, near Chartres, which she had purchased with the price of her 
hotel at Versailles, sold to the Comte be Provence. Here she entered 
into relations with the Comte Cossé de Brissac, “ d’une douce et tendre 
amitié,” according to Capefigue, but to which the scandal of the day 
attached greater importance. A clever, pleasant letter, such a one as 
Madame du Barry could, when she chose, indite, to M. de Maurepas, ob- 
tained a further concession: it was the permission to return to Lu- 
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ciennes. The countess could sway more than kings. She influenced, by 
her charms and graces, a hostile queen and minister. Nor was Mademe 
du Barry ungrateful. There seems, as in Madame de Pompadour, to be 
always some redeeming point in the life of these otherwise little com- 
mendable personages. Madame du Barry sacrificed hers for the queen 
Marie Antoinette. 

For a brief time all was once more gaiety and liveliness at Luciennes. 
The inhabitants hailed the return of the generous favourite as a godsend. 
Not one of her friends had abandoned her. The Ducs de Brissac and 
D’Aiguillon, Marshal Richelieu, the Prince of Soubise, and others, 
were constantly at her pavilion, where Joseph II. also visited her, 
walking arm-in-arm through the = It was only beneath the 
tree beloved by the late king that she would sometimes tarry a moment 
to shed the tears of 

The time had now come when it was the turn of Marie Antoinette to 
suffer, as Madame du Barry had all the days of her elevation, from the 
low, levelling, scandalising spirit of the age. It was mainly from Hol- 
land and England that these abominable pamphlets, sapping the honour 
of the queen, emanated. The Memoirs of the well-known dramatist 
Beaumarchais give some curious details as to his being engaged by 
Louis XVI. to bribe certain of these calumniators into silence. Under 
the pretext of arobbery of jewels, and of the flight of the robber to Eng- 
land, Madame du Barry, arming herself with a passport, and with letters 
of credit from the Dutch bankers, Vanderneyer, father and son, and 
who were destined to perish on the scaffold by her side, followed in 
the footsteps of the author of “ The Barber of Seville.” Such was her in- 
fluence as the queen’s representative, that she had several interviews with 
Pitt, which were well known to the Jacobins, and which soon entailed her 
destruction. 

Madame du Barry returned to Luciennes in December, 1791, in time 
to witness the murder of her friend, M. de Brissae, slain by the emissaries 
of the Girondists in the orangery of Versailles. They carried the head— 
or that of another person, for the revolutionists were not particular—to 
Luciennes, and threw it into the passage, shouting, “ Voila la téte de ton 
amant.” Broken-hearted, as she well might be, by so many trials, Ma- 
dame du Barry resolved on another journey to England. She was in 
London at the time when Louis XVI. fell beneath the knife of the 
guillotine, and she may, says Capefigue, have remembered the fearful 
prediction made to his predecessor when she presented him with the por- 
trait of Charles I., Vandyck’s chef-d’wuvre. It was, under these circum- 
stances, the height of folly and imprudence on the part of the countess to 
think of returning to France. All her friends, and even Pitt himself, 
counselled her against so dangerous a proceeding—the love of Luciennes 
appears, however, to have predominated over any fears for self. The 
black rascal, Zamore, was in open rebellion at that place, in actual pos- 
session of everything, and he had denounced his mistress, and proffered 
all her valuables to the “ comité de siireté générale.” No sooner, there- 
fore, had Madame du Barry returned, than she was arrested and conducted 
to Sainte Pélagie. The Vanderneyers were arrested at the same time for 
the crime of having supplied her with money on her jewels! The fact 
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was, that, like the countess, they had wealth which the revolutionists 
co 

Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott relates, in the interesting journal of her 
life* recently published, that Madame du Barri, as she writes it, came to 
Sainte Pélagie while she was there. She describes her as being very un- 
happy. ‘She used to sit by my bed for hours, telling] me anecdotes of 
Louis XV. and the court. She talked to me much of England and of 
the Prince of Wales, with whom she was enchanted.” Here is another 
instance of the wondrous tact of Madame du Barry, by which she won 
upon all who came within her influence—she knew that the Prince of 

ales was dear to Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott. 

Led from Sainte Pélagie, the prison of the suspected, to the prison of 
the Conciergerie, the threshold to the scaffold, Madame du Barry’s career 
was soon cut short by the bloodthirsty revolutionists. Her own page, 
Zamore—the black miscreant, who had basked for years on her bounty— 
was the chief witness against her. The court did not deliberate five 
minutes ; she was unanimously condemned to death, with, what was of 
more importance to the comité, confiscation of her goods. 

Madame du Barry has been accused of weakness on the scaffold. Ab- 
surd charge! As if a lady, all little graces and womanly charms, should 
be expected to face death like a soldier! And, as Capefigue justly 
remarks, what a death that given by a great heavy knife, massive enough 
for an ox! The very idea is sufficient to make even the stoutest hearted 
quail. What then must have been the effect on a tender hearted, deli- 
cately nursed, luxuriously brought up favourite? Passing by the Palais 
Royal, some of the young women employed at Madame Bertin’s are said 
to have rushed to see her with such impetuosity as to earn the rebuke of 
the authorities. Carried up the steps of the scaffold, the unfortunate 
lady said, “Grace, grace! monsieur le bourreau, encore un moment!” 
But every one remained silent. The executioners seized upon her with 
the indifference of butchers in a slaughter-house, and in a moment more 
Samson held up the head of the beautiful favourite to that savage crowd 
—‘‘worthy pupils of the philosophy of the eighteenth century which had 
deified the coarse instincts of brutal force.” At the very time that this 
horrible scene was being enacted in the so-called “ Place de la Concorde,” 
the negro Zamore was toasting with his boon companions “the pretty 
head that was being tumbled into the basket of red eggs,” in the 
countess’s own champagne, and in her own pavilion at Luciennes! 





* Journal of my Life during the French Revolution. By Grace Dalrymple 
Elliott. London: Bentley. 1859. 
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CRAIG LUCE CASTLE. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part II, 


Part of the way down the rugged rocks that rested on the deep, per- 
pendicular, craggy wall which descended into the boiling waves beneath, 
there was a cavern, or natural grotto, which was reached by a sloping 
narrow path, in some places indented like the bed of a dried-up stream, 
in others forming short flights of steps, hewn out, as it were, from the 
solid rock. Some stunted trees and hardy shrubs intermingled every here 
and there with the jutting rocks, and were of use to the timid pedestrian 
to hold by in descending to, or ascending from, the cave, and a platform, 
or smooth ledge of shingle, which lay a little lower down, and projecting 
three or four feet beyond the cliff, overhung the sea beneath. The cavern 
was tolerably large, and was lighted by an open space above, in one 
corner, where the rock took the shape of a cupola, or low dome, having 
a considerable aperture at the top. The only entrance to the cave was 
through a space in the rock, like a Gothic we: and this natural doorway 
could only be reached by a winding path, which descended to the platform 
described above, and, skirting a mass of stone, brought the visitor almost 
by a circle to the mouth of the cavern. There was nothing to represent 
a window—no opening through which prying eyes might view what was 
going on in the interior of the cave, except one small fissure at the side, 
but it was covered by the foliage of a low tree, which seemed to issue 
from the rock itself, so close to it were its stem and roots. 

This secluded cavern was an object of superstitious awe to the common 
people of the neighbourhood. The name of the “Haunted Cave” had 
been bestowed on it in consequence of an old tradition, a legend which 
told that some hundred years before two brothers had sought that spot to 
settle, by single combat, which should be possessor of the castle. The 
were said to have been twins, and, consequently, each equally entitled to 
be the chieftain of Craig Luce. They fought in that cave, and one fell 
mortally wounded. But the survivor, struck with remorse, would not 
reside upon the lands that, after his brother’s death, were indisputably 
hisown. He went to the Crusades, and died a soldier of the Cross, in the 
Holy Land. 

It was said that 

At the solemn midnight hour, 
When the restless dead have power, 


the unappeased spirit of Hector Lockhart, of the olden time, sometimes 
revisited the scene of his last hour on earth, and that he would revisit it 
until another dark deed, committed in the same place, should transfer the 
right of haunting it to another spectre. 
This quiet cavern had been frequently the trysting-place of Mr. Lati- 
mer and Jessy Lockhart, for there they knew that they were safe from 
intrusion. Latimer laughed at the superstitious tales attached to it, and 
Jessy had no fear of ghosts when he was her companion. 
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Early in the evening of tle very day that Lady Lilias had made the 
useless appeal to her son, Mr. Latimer and Mrs. Lockhart took their way 
separately to the cliffs, and met, by appointment, at the narrow tangled 
path which led to the haunted cave. Latimer had gone with the deter- 
mination of bidding farewell to Jessy: he was tired of the monotony of 
the castle, and, if truth were told, of Jessy herself, and longing for gayer 
scenes. Jessy, on her part, had made up her mind to elope from Craig 
Luce, and she hoped to arrange with Latimer the plan of her escape. 
They both, each fearing to annoy the other, put off to the last moment 
adverting to what was most in the thoughts of either. At length 
Latimer said, 

“And now, my sweet Jessy, is it not time we should return to 
the castle? Swiftly as the moments fly while we are together, we must 
not utterly forget prudence. At least I would remember for you what 
for myself I might forget—still longer to enjoy your society. Alas! 
alas! in this world of bright illusions and dull, or gloomy realities, all 
that is most cherished fades the first; happiness fleets from our grasp like 
a shadow, while misery plunges its iron fangs into our hearts. And the 
time draws near—too, too near, when we must part. Let me, at least, 
carry with me the consolation that I have not injured your character by 
my ill-fated love, nor left you surrounded by suspicious relations—that I 
have not utterly destroyed your domestie peace.” 

“ Domestic peace! Latimer! How can you mock me with these cruel 
words? Too well you know the misery of my life—hat misery which 
gave you such an easy triumph over me. And is it now that you talk 
to me of prudence? Oh! you cannot love me as you have vowed you 
did, or you could not speak to me of cold prudence—you could not 
dream of parting!” And the unfortunate Jessy burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

“The devil!” thought Latimer to himself; “these women are so un- 
reasonable—tears, their constant refuge. Well, I must try to soothe her.” 

** Jessy,” he said, with well-feigned sadness, laying his hand upon his 
breast, ‘if you could look into my heart, and see what is passing there, 
you would spare me the additional wretchedness of your reproaches. 
What but love for you has detained me so long among these bleak and 
solitary hills? ‘What but imperious necessity could compel me now to 
leave you ?” 

The hollow-hearted Latimer turned aside, and struck his forehead as if 
in an agony of despair. 

The deluded Jessy was softened and appeased. Sincere herself, even in 
guilty love, woman seldom doubts the sincerity of her lover until he has 
totally and insultingly thrown off his mask. 

‘1 did not mean to give you pain, dear Latimer,” she answered, 
sobbing still; “ you who are my only friend. But oh, do not talk of 
leaving me! Will you not take me with you? I will do anything, be 
anything you desire. Butoh, do not leave me here !” 

“Yet, Jessy, think of the world’s scorn. How could you bear up 
against it? ‘himk of your fair name, your blasted reputation, the de- 
gradation that would fall upon you !” 

“Others have been as guilty as we have been and yet they have 
been forgiven, nay, courted, by the world. But if I could only escape 
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from the eternal ennui, the hateful thraldom of yon dismal castle, and 
live with you in free and happy love, little should I care for the world’s 
bitterest scorn.” 

Latimer uttered a deep groan—of impatience it was in reality, though 
to poor Jessy it seemed the unaffected testimony of his commiseration 
for her sorrows. She gathered courage to proceed. 

‘“‘Hear me, dear Latimer! I have surely gained some claim to your 
protection. Carry me with you wherever you may go; I can contrive 
my escape. That craven-spirited animal I am obliged to call my hus- 
band will take no steps to pursue us, and if his imperious mother urges 
him to divorce me, so much the better. I shall then be legally rid of 
him, and you and J can marry, and become——even respectable in 
future.” : 

At this proposal the usually imperturbable self-possession of Latimer 

ve way, as colouring deeply, stumbling and hesitating, he replied, 

“Marry! Jessy—Mrs. Lockhart! Marry, did you say? Lady 
Lilias might make her son divorce you, but I—I—in short, ete not 
give you my name. I, too, am married !’’ 

Jessy clasped her hands, but spoke not. 

“ Married to one who is as pure as the clear stars of night that are 
now beginning to shine in the sein above us.” 

‘Base man!” exclaimed Mrs. Lockhart, stamping her little foot with 
fury on the rock beneath ; “and does it become you to taunt me with 
the purity of your wife—you, who have plunged me into guilt? Had 
I known that you were devoted hand and heart to another, never, never 
should you liave made me your victim. Yet be not too secure, Edward 
Latimer! Whilst you have been busy alluring me to my ruin, another 
tempter may have been busy in your spotless home, and your immaculate 
wife may have become the prey of some seducer like yourself.” 

‘No, Jessy, that cannot be. I trust her because I know she has no 
heart to be tempted. The driven snow is not colder than Lavinia 
Latimer. It was not to taunt you that I mentioned her virtue; nor, 
believe me, does she possess my affection. Ours was a mateh of interest, 
I never loved her—no, no! but she gives me no cause of complaint, 
therefore I am compelled to keep up appearances with her. You see, my 
beloved Jessy, that I am to be pitied as well as yourself. You will not 
part in anger from one who loves you, and you alone !” 

And as he uttered these words he threw all the fascination of which 
he was so capable into his manner, while, seizing her hand, he pressed it 
passionately to his lips. 

A second time Jessy relented, but as her confidence in Latimer re- 
turned, she ventured to urge further her wishes. 

‘“‘ Well, dear Latimer, we will not dwell on the past, and I will not 
believe that you purposely deceived me. But oh! the dark future appals 
me if you leave me here. You will stay yet awhile ?” she asked, coax- 
ingly. 

“Alas ! Jessy, our parting must be even now. Early to-morrow 
morning I must leave Craig Luce Castle, recalled to Englaud by letters 
from Mrs. Latimer. Circumstances will admit of no longer delay on my 
part.” 

“We must part even now—you go to-morrow !” shrieked Jessy, in 
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accents of piercing grief that might have touched a heart less callous 
than that of a practised libertine. “Oh, do not say so !—oh, do not 
leave me! Take me with you, Latimer; only take me away from this 
frightful place, and I will never ask you to see me but when you choose. 
I will be your slave; I will work for my daily bread, though my father 
left me so much wealth; but oh, do not leave me here! If you could 
know how I despise and loathe the besotted fool to whom fate has bound 
me, how I dread and abhor his proud, terrific, vengeful mother, you 
would not leave me in their hands. Latimer, I tremble when I meet that 
awful woman’s terrible black eyes, that seem to be glaring with the fires 
of hell—and—merciful Heaven! they are on me now!” She screamed 
wildly, as a pair of dark, malignant eyes became apparent through the 
aperture in the rock, not very far from where the trembling Jessy stood, 
which was generally well shaded by the bush on the outside. 

Overcome with terror, she fainted away, and would have fallen to the 
ground had Latimer not caught her in his arms. He carried her further 
into the cave—to a spot where there was a smooth bed of dry sand, and 
placing her gently on it, he began with the utmost assiduity to rub her 
cold temples and hands, while his soliloquy did not say much for his in- 
terest in her. 

“Confound this fainting-fit! How unlucky! I shall never get her 
home without some cursed discovery being made; and I shall have to 
carry her up these villanous rocks, at the risk of breaking my poor neck. 
I wish I were well out of this devilish scrape, and had fairly turned my 
back on Craig Luce Castle, with its old witch and its young one. If 
this business gets to the ears of that piece of perfection, Lavinia, what a 
reception she will give me! What lectures I should be doomed to listen 
to from my right reverend father, the bishop! And, above all, if a cer- 
tain fair friend in Berkeley-street were to hear of these, my peccadilloes 
in Scotland, what a storm of jealous reproach would await me !” 

Jessy heaved a slight sigh, but still remained immovable. 

‘She is recovering. Shall I leave her here, and so escape the annoy- 
ance of a regular farewell, and all further persecution as to her accom- 
panylug me? No, no; it would be brutal to leave her alone in this cold 
cave. I am bound in honour to see her safe home.” And, stooping over 
her more closely, he continued to use every means to recal her to anima- 
tion. So engrossed was he with his efforts to recover Jessy as speedily 
as possible, that he did not perceive a tall figure gliding through the cave. 
Silently and stealthily it approached him. Unconscious of its presence, 
he continued to bend over the still fainting Jessy. Another moment, 
and, uttering a hollow groan, he fell forward, stabbed by the steady 
dagger of Lady Lilias Lockhart! 

For a few moments she stood contemplating her work, and scowling 
upon the two prostrate figures before her; then stooping, she listened to 
ascertain if her victim still lived. She heard no sound like the agitated 
breathing of one in pain, and, supposing Latimer to be dead, she spurned 
him with her foot, exclaiming, 

“Lie there and rot, thou mass of foul corruption! But no! I will not 
leave him here, for the caves of the rock may whisper of blood, and the 
fleshless bones may rise up in judgment against—the murderer, but 
the deep sea tells no tales.” 
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Seizing the arm of her resistless victim she dragged his body out of the 
cave, but so roughly that it turned over at the entrance, and blood 
flowed in a stream from the wound. Observing this, she turned him over 
again on his face, and proceeded to drag him along the narrow path, 
taking the downward course. To her dismay she found that he was still 
living, for he groaned deeply, and then began to try to raise himself on 
his knees, and clung to a jutting rock with the arm and hand that were 
free. He was soon, however, overpowered, and dragged down towards 
the fatal ledge which projected over the sea. His senses had now par- 
tially returned, and, perceiving where he was, earnestly did he pray that 
his life might be spared, and fearfully did he struggle in the frenzied 
agony of the awful moment. But his dreadful assailant scoffed at his 
prayers, and, exerting all her strength, she hurled the unhappy man over 
the rocky platform into the foaming waves beneath! One wild, despair- 
ing cry arose above the howling of the winds and the roaring of the sea— 
then all was hushed that could have told of human crime or human woe. 

Lady Lilias folded her arms and looked around carefully, then ad- 
vancing to the edge of the flat rock she gazed downwards. Her steps 
did not tremble, her head was not giddy, as fixedly she gazed below; but 
nothing was visible except the wild waves dashing furiously against the 
naked cliff. 

“Tt is done! It is well!” she muttered to herself; “the tide will 
carry his wretched body out far, far away, and none will ever know how 
he died. He deserved his fate !” 

Lady Lilias concealed the bloody weapon under her ample shawl, and 
returned leisurely to the castle, as if she had only been taking an evening 
walk. She had wonderful self-command, as well as astonishing hardness 
of heart. 

Jessy, meanwhile, on recovering from her fainting-fit, had found her- 
self alone in the cave. She fancied that she heard a horrid shriek, but 
on rising and listening attentively there was no repetition of the sound. 
“Where can Latimer be?’ thought Jessy. ‘‘ Probably he made his 
escape, to avoid an unpleasant rencontre with that odious Lady Lilias ; 
but he will surely come back for me.” She waited for a little time, until 
the evil reputation of the place began to press on her mind. “It is 
quite dark in here!” she exclaimed. ‘ What if the spirit that they say 
haunts this place should glide in?” Jessy shivered with terror. ‘“ I 
must get away, even at the risk of breaking my neck in that unsafe path ;” 
and she hurried towards the entrance to the cave. As she was passing 
out her foot slipped on something slimy, and she fell down ; suppressing 
a scream, she rose hurriedly and rushed up the pathway to the top of the 
cliffs as fast as possible ; she ran the greater part of the way to the castle, 
where, entering by a little side door, she gained her own apartments 
without having been seen by any one. On procuring a light for herself, 
great was her horror to perceive that there were stains of blood on 
the lower part of her dress, on the side on which she had fallen, and that 
a little clot of blood was sticking to her shoe. It must have been blood 
in which her foot had slipped; but how did it come there? In vain she 
asked herself that question ; imagination could afford no reply. Not 
choosing to meet Lady Lilias again that evening, and feeling faint and 
weary, she retired to her couch, in the full determination, however, 
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of rising very early to see Latimer, in case he really intended to ieave 
the castle next day. 

At an uneommonly early hour she was in the breakfast-room next 
morning, but no Latimer made his appearance ; in vain she waited until 
long past the usual hour for the morning meal ; in vain she searched for 
him in the garden and grounds. Could he have gone before she was up? 
At length her anxiety became so great that she determined to knock at 
his bedroom door ; again and again she knocked ; there was no answer, 
and she ventered to open it. To her great surprise she perceived that 
the bed had not been slept in, nor the room apparently occupied the 
preceding night; yet Latimer’s luggage was not removed, a port- 
manteau was there—packed evidently, and certainly strapped up—but 
combs and brushes, and other appurtenances of the toilet, were spread 
over the table, a dressing-gown was hanging up in one corner, and a pair 
of slippers stood near the sofa. Mr. Latimer could not, therefore, have 
finally taken his departure, unless he meant that his effects should be sent 
after him. 

Jessy was quite bewildered, and as there was no one within the castle 
to whom she could communicate her feelings, she went to the cottage of 
her humble friends Donald and Helen Munro. She mentioned to them 
Mr. Latimer’s extraordinary disappearance, and told them that she and 
he had taken a walk together the evening before on the cliffs, and had 
gone torest for a short time in the “ Haunted Cave.” That Lady Lilias 
had also gone there ; that she herself had been seized with a fainting- 
fit in the cavern, and on recovering from it had found she was alone— 
both Lady Lilias and Mr. Latimer being gone; that on leaving the cave 
her feet had slipped at its entrance on some clotted blood, which she liad 
not observed to be there on going into the cavern. She asked what they 
thought of all this. Donald and his wife listened with earnest attention 
to Mrs. Lockhart’s narrative, and both looked very grave, while meaning 
glances passed once or twice between them. Donald offered to go to the 
porter’s lodge, and ask if Mr. Latimer had been seen to leave the castle 
early that morning or late on the evening before, and also to visit the 
“ Haunted Cave,” and look if there were any stains of blood at its 
mouth, or any appearances near it indicating that a struggle had taken 
place there. Jessy remained with Helen during his absence, thankful to 
have some one to speak to who seemed to feel for her. 

After a time Donald returned with the intelligence that Mr. Latimer 
had not been seen to leave Craig Luce; the man at the gate said he had 
certainly not passed out that way either on foot or on horseback, and 
that no conveyance had come for him. Donald further said that he had 
gone to the cave and examined it closely, but that there were no marks 
of blood there ; nevertheless, these might have been washed away, as it 
had rained heavily during the night. A little further down the narrow 
path, however, he had observed that a branch had recently been torn off 
one of the low gnarled trees that grew among the rocks, and just above 
the natural platform overhanging the sea there was the print of a man’s 
feet firmly embedded in the clayey soil, both tending to create suspicion 
that perhaps a deadly struggle had taken place there. 

“But between whom could a struggle have taken place ?” asked 
Jessy, in a faltering voice. 
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“Who ean tell?” replied Donald Munro. “ Perhaps Mr. Arehy 
may have quarrelled with the a stranger, and if he were excited 
by too much whisky, he might have attacked him suddenly yonder 
among the rocks.” 

Jessy coloured crimson, and she turned her head away, unable to 
meet the eyes of the gardener and his wife. But she replied, with a 
sort of gasp, 

“Oh no, no! It was never Archy—he is too great a eoward—at 
least, I mean he is not quarrelsome. But I will go to him and tax him 
with it. I shall soon find out if he has had any hand in the disappear- 
ance of his mother’s guest.” ; 

She then left the cottage, fearful lest in her anxiety about Latimer, 
she might betray her too deep interest in him, and thus confirm the 
unpleasant surmises that she saw were already awakened in the minds of 
Donald and Helen Munro. 

On returning to the castle she could see nothing of Archy; and the 
day was passed in restless misery by poor Jessy, who, however, still tried 
to persuade herself that Latimer would make his appearance at dinner- 
time. He came not; and all her dreadful forebodings were reawakened 
by a fisherman bringing to the castle a cap, or Scotch bonnet, such as 
gentlemen sometimes wear iu the country, and which had Mr. Latimer’s 
name in it. The cap was recognised to have been his; and the fisher- 
man told that he had picked it up as it was floating on the sea, at some 
distance from the abrupt rocks which were so very high near Craig Luce. 
The awe-struck servants stood whispering together, and consternation 
was visible on every countenance; but Lady Lilias gave it as her de- 
cided opinion that poor Mr. Latimer, who, she knew, was fond of walk- 
ing on the cliffs, must have gone too near the edge of the rock, lost his 
footing, and fallen over into the watery abyss beneath. No one could 
gainsay this ; and the whole household adopted their lady’s view of the 
matter. Everybody believed that the English gentleman was drowned 
—and drowned by accident—except four persons. These were Jessy, 
Archy, and the two Munros. Jessy’s mind hovered between harrowing 
fears that some dreadful catastrophe had taken place, and hopes that 
her lover might have left the castle secretly to avoid the pain of another 
farewell scene with her, and that he would still be heard of ;. yet why 
was his cap picked up at sea ? 

Archy never for a moment doubted that his mother had contrived to 
murder Latimer; and he fancied that she had thrown his Seoteh bonnet 
over the cliff, to make it appear that he was drowned by accident. He 
thought the dead man’s bones would be bleaching somewhere among the 
rocks ; but with that degree of cunning which supplies the place of _ 
sense sometimes to people of inferior intellect, he religiously held his 
tongue, for fear that a word in accusation of his mother might bring 
down her vengeance upon himself, and cause her to kill him also. The 
Munros, knowing the character of Lady Lilias, her overwhelming pride, 
and relentless disposition, and fearing that she had just cause for dis- 
liking her treacherous guest, believed that he had met with foul play at 
her hands; and the facts of the broken branch, and the print of a foot 
near the ledge of rock which projected beyond the perpendicular precipice, 
afforded “confirmation strong” to their worst suspicions. Lady Lilias 
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waited a day or two until she could hear if any more relics of her un- 
fortunate victim were found, and then, with prudent hypocrisy, wrote to 
Lord Angus, mentioning the disappearance of his English friend, and 
the fear, generally entertained, from the fact of his cap having been 
found floating on the sea, that he had inadvertently walked too near the 

e of the rocky precipice at a late hour in the evening, and slipping 
his foot, had fallen over into the raging waters beneath. Lady Lilias 
added, that the margin of the cliffs was, unfortunately, Mr. Latimer’s 
favourite walk. 

Lord Angus wrote back how deeply he was distressed at the shocking 
event, and that he would acquaint Mr. Latimer’s family with his 
mysterious disappearance from the castle; but he hoped that if tlie tide 
were full, his friend might have escaped being dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below, and might have been picked up by some boat passing near 
—in which case he might regain his home without returning to Craig 
Luce. 

After a time, Mr. Latimer’s family wrote to Lord Angus that Latimer 
had not come home, and that no tidings had arrived from him except 
those dated the day before that of his disappearance, when he wrote that 
he intended to leave the castle the next day for England. They acquiesced 
in the belief that he had fallen, by a sad chance, over the terrible rocks, 
and did not appear to have an idea of attaching blame to any living 
creature. About the same time, Lady Lilias received a letter from the 
father of her unfortunate victim, expressing the deepest sorrow for his 
untimely death, but thanking her warmly for her kindness and hospitality 
to him. It was also requested that his effects should be forwarded, as soon 
as convenient, to London. 

Up to the time that this letter was received, Jessy had clung to the 
hope that Mr. Latimer might be safe and well somewhere. But now con- 
viction of his unhappy fate took possession of her miad, and she gradually 
declined in health and strength. 

Why had Lady Lilias, who had taken such a terrible revenge upon the 
partner of her guilt, left Jessy unpunished ? It was because she knew 
that there was a probability of her giving an heir to Craig Luce Castle 
that she had spared her. The birth of an heir was the event in the world 
most desired by Lady Lilias, and rather than run the risk of blasting that 
hope, she controlled her just indignation at Jessy’s crime; she appeared 
blind to her misconduct, and even treated her with more consideration 
than she had ever done before. 

At length the period, so anxiously expected, arrived, and the much 
wished-for heir made his appearance in this world of trouble. He was a 
beautiful infant, a very fine boy—and by the united wish, for once, of 
his mother and Lady Lilias, he was christened Hector ; but Archy made 
strenuous, though unavailing, opposition to the name, which he detested, 
as having been that of his much-favoured elder brother. The little 
Hector bore a very strong resemblance to the unfortunate Mr. Latimer; 
no one could avoid seeing this; and Lady Lilias, with ready presence of 
mind, accounted for the likeness by the deep impression made on Mrs. 
Lockhart at the period of the ill-fated stranger’s having come to such an 
untimely, and, it was feared, such a dreadful death. 

Helen Munro had lost her first child shortly before the birth of Mrs. 
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Lockhart’s little boy, and by the earnest entreaty of poor Jessy, she was 
asked, and consented, to become the nurse of the young heir. Jessy knew 
that she was dying, therefore her most anxious wish was to interest some 
really kind-hearted individuals in her helpless infant. 

“Oh, Helen!” she said, “ promise me that you will be a mother to 
this poor child—that you and Donald will never forsake him! Oh! be 
kind to him, and do not leave him entirely to that dreadful Lady Lilias.” 

Helen promised her, with tears in her eyes, that she and Donald 
would love the child as if he were their own, and would do all in their 
limited power for him. 

The hour of the poor invalid’s dissolution fast approached. The night- 
lamp had been lighted in her room, and she had appeared to be slumber- 
ing for a short time; suddenly she started up, and, pointing with her 
wasted finger to a corner of the apartment, she exclaimed, 

‘See, see, he is there! How blue his lips are! How glazed his 
eyes! and there is sea-weed entangled with his damp hair! and blood is 
upon him as if oozing from some gaping wound! Oh! do not fix such 
a ghastly gaze on me; I did not murder you, Edward—oh no, no, no! 
It was she who came to the cave—it was Lady Lil , 

“She is raving, she is quite delirious, poor thing!” said Lady Lilias, 
approaching the bed. “Jessy, lie down; nurse, bring the composing 

draught.” 
‘ Jessy started at the sound of her voice, and the words died on her 
lips. She spoke no more, but her eyes wandered wildly for a few moments 
back and forwards between Lady Lilias and the space where she fancied 
her unearthly visitant appeared. She then fell into strong convulsions, 
and death soon put an end to her mortal sufferings. 

Shortly after she had expired, Archy burst into the room: he had been 
drinking freely in honour of the birth of his son. Being told that his 
wife was no more, he went staggering up and down the chamber of 
death, repeating, with drunken stupidity, 

‘“We maun hae a braw funeral, mother. A braw funeral, eh, mother ? 
And I'll hae to be chief mourner. Shan’t it be a braw funeral?” Then 
muttering something, he added, with a low chuckling laugh, “ Mother, 
who would hae been chief mourner for that English chap if the sea 
yonder hadna been his winding-sheet, and coffin, and grave into the 
bargain ?” 

A slight shudder seemed to pass over Lady Lilias’s frame, and for a 
second she half closed her eyes ; but recovering herself immediately, she 
said, 

“Hush, Archy, hush! You must not be jesting in the presence of 
the dead.” 

‘‘ The dead winna hear me, I suppose,” grumbled Archy, as reeling 
towards the bed; he laid his hand on the face of the corpse. Its strange 
coldness made him wince as if he had received an electric shock, and 
turning round with a terrified howl, he fled from the room as fast as his 
unsteady steps could carry him. 








The little Hector was a beautiful but a very wayward child. Lady 
Lilias indulged him in everything, and did all she possibly could to make 
him fond of her. But in vain; he seemed to have a natural antipathy to 
her, and he was never so well pleased as when he was able to annoy oo 
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The worse he behaved to her the more she seemed to wish to propitiate 
him, As to poor Archy, the little boy looked upon him with unqualified 
——- and made no scruple in ing that the horses and the dogs, 

the cattle and the poultry, had more sense his stupid papa. At three 
ee he was completely lord of the castle ; as imperious a 
little spirit as Lady Lilias herself. 

The only persons who had any influence over him were his nurse, 
Helen Munro, and Donald the gardener. With them he was gentle and 
docile, affectionate and reasonable. Had he been allowed to be more with 
them in his infantine years it would have been better for him; but Lady 
Lilias was very jealous of their ascendancy over the little heir, and by 
her manceuvres compelled them to show less interest in the child than 
they would otherwise have done. 

However, as Hector had a will of his own, he would not abstain from 
going sometimes to the Munros’ cottage. There, without the knowledge 
of Lady Lilias, he was taught, when he grew a little older, to read and 
to write; and as he showed much aptness for learning verses by heart, 
Helen taught him several hymns, while it was a great amusement to 
Donald to repeat to his eager, intelligent little auditor old ballads, fairy 
tales, and many of the wild legends that were such favourites in Scotland 
long ago. Little Hector firmly believed in the second sight—in Brownies, 
Kelpies, and Elves. He was never tired of hearing about the Fairy 
Rade, or procession, which took place at the beginning of summer, © 
when the “ good neighbours,” as they were sometimes called, in their 

n mantles and silver shoon, with their musical instruments, manu- 
factured out of reeds and stalks of corn, could safely be seen to pass, if 
curious mortals would but place a branch of the rowan-tree over the door, 
at which they might stand to look at the glittermg throng. 

Donald also found that the little boy delighted in listening to his own 
poems, and forgetting in his enthusiasm—perhaps in his vanity—the 
strong impression he might be making on the imagination of so excitable 
a child, he frequently recited to him verses that Hector, who was very 
quick, perceived were applicable to mysterious events that had actually 
taken place. 

Hector took a malicious pleasure in repeating snatches of these verses 
to Lady Lilias, when, as happened occasionally in the evening, he would 
condescend to sit on a low stool at her feet, by the blazing fire, while the 
wind moaned around the old castle, as if wailing a requiem for the dead. 
There was always a slight contraction apparent on Lady Lilias’s lofty 
brow whensoever anything vexed her; and the little Hector inwardly 
rejoiced when any of his tales, in prose or verse, called up this symptom 
of uneasiness. He saw it gathering on her forehead, as he repeated one 
among some of Donald’s little poems, which he liked very much himself, 
the young heir, of course, being quite satisfied with his own childish 
judgment of poetry : 

“At Lady Mary’s castle gate, 
Sir Knight, halt not thy gallant steed ; 
Pass on, pass on, nor tempt thy fate, 
But give this timely warning heed, 
Dost thou not hear the watch-dog’s howl ? 
It bodes of coming death, they say. 
Dost thou not hear the hoarse screech-owl P 


Bad omen! Then Sir Knight, away! 
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Oh, enter not yon castle’s walls, 

Within their gloom dark deeds are done 
Tread not these spectre-haunted halls— 

Sir Knight, their blasting shelter shun ! 


For death _ —— — ih speed 
Stranger, be warned, and fly with s : 
At Lady Mary’s castle gate, 
Oh, halt not thou thy gallant steed! 


What do you suppose Lady Mary would have done to the stranger 
knight ?” asked the child, looking up with a peculiar glance towards Lady 
Lilias. She pretended not to have heard him. 

“ Are all old castles haunted, grandmamma? Did you ever see a 
ghost ? Do you think if I were to go late, late at night to the “‘ Haunted 
Cave,” I might see the spectre that walks there ?” 

“There are no such things as ghosts, Hector. It is only ignorant, 
foolish people that believe in them. You had better learn your mul- 
tiplication table, and not fill your poor little head with senseless tales. 
Who tells you all this nonsense ?” 

Hector had no idea of confessing, for he well knew how angry: she 
would be with Donald Munro, 

“Oh, I just pick up ‘this nonsense,’ as you call it, grandmamma. 
I like ghost stories, or any stories, better than the nasty multiplication 
table.” 

Lady Lilias had engaged a young man, who was boarding as a pupil 
with the old clergyman, to come to the castle every day, and give Hector 
lessons for a couple of hours. He was now about eight years of age. 

“T like everything that is horrible, grandmamma, and solemn, and that 
makes me shiver. I should like to walk round a churchyard at night— 
but the dead bodies don’t rise and come out of their graves themselves. I 
wish they would; I should like to ask them questions about the other 
world. How can you say that there are no such things as ghosts, when 
the Bible tells us that Saul saw the spirit of Samuel? Don’t you believe 
the Bible, grandmamma ? All good people do.” 

Hector put an unpleasant emphasis on the word “ good.” 

Lady Lilias said, ‘‘ Well, we won’t discuss the subject of ghosts any 
longer this evening. Perhaps you have some other sort of story you can 
tell me, or little poem you can repeat.” 

The boy reflected for a moment or two, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes— 
oh yes! there’s no ghost in this one.” And in his clear, bell-like voice 
he recited, 


“Though the dark rocks are mute, lady, and the crags tell no tales, 
And the wild sea’s voice — not, in mortal’s tones, its wails ; 
Though the bright stars above, lady, looked on in dumb dismay, 
And the dead no more on earth, for good or ill, can stray ; 

Yet there’s a piercing eye, lady, an eye that ever sees, 
And the deepest shade of gloomy night before its splendour flees. 


That eye was on you then, lady, and in the book of doom 
Is traced the sentence you will meet in worlds beyond the tomb !” 


The frown became almost fierce on the brow of Lady Lilias, and, rising 
suddenly, she dismissed the boy, while, after he had left the room, she 
paced it up and down in a fit of fury rather than in any fit of repent- 


ance. 
eS | 
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“Who can dare to teach him such words? Can it be that any around 
me suspect how that vile Latimer came by his death? The body was 
never found, the bloody marks at the entrance to the cave I invest obli- 
terated at midnight, a very few hours after he met his fate, and before 
the faintest streak of dawning light could have revealed it to mortal eyes, 
Can this be—retripution! that Ads child (for that child is assuredly 
his) should seem to be imbued with a supernatural knowledge of some 
mysterious deed? Hush! I will admit no cowardly thoughts—there was 
no crime in punishing the guilty and avenging the insulted honour of 
our house.” 

But though Lady Lilias contrived to silence the “still small voice of con. 
science,” she was fretted beyond endurance by little Hector’s innuendoes, 
and, too often, painful questions, and she Setornatinnl to send him to 
some school far away from all the associations of his early childhood. 
Application was made to Lord Angus to recommend a suitable establish- 
ment, and immediately after his tenth birthday Hector Lockhart was 
placed at a school where he had to fight his way among the boys of his 
own age, and those older than himself. He was never a popular boy at 
the school, for his disposition was too proud and too gloomy ; but he was 
extremely clever, and gained every prize that he took the trouble to 
contend for. One thing astonished his masters and companions, that 
there was no inducing him to visit Craig Luce Castle during any of his 
holidays. The other boys were all delighted to go home—but he had 
no happy home recollections. He contented himself, however, with 
telling the inquisitive that the castle was very dull, as no one lived there 
but his old grandmother, for poor Archy was looked upon by the young 
heir as “nobody.” Lady Lilias appeared to give way to her grandson’ 8 
whim, but in reality she was glad to escape the periodical holiday visit, 
and she hoped he would be an altered being when he finally returned 
home. 

Time wore on, and Lady Lilias, too callous to be penitent for her 
past crimes, might have spent somewhat of peaceful days in her advanc- 
ing years, but she was kept in much anxiety about Hector. As he grew 
older his manners became very strange; he sometimes fell into fits of 
deep melancholy which lasted for weeks, and then, if anything angered 
him, he would suddenly pass into an access of furious frenzy, more like 
insanity than bad temper. He talked at times wildly, and it was found 
absolutely necessary to remove him from school, and place him quietly 
with a private tutor. Lady Lilias sanctioned everything that was done, 
under good medical advice, for Hector’s advantage, his poor mother’s 
wealth supplying the means. It was feared that he showed symptoms 
of incipient derangement: change of scene was recommended, and he 
travelled about with his tutor. 

During one of these migrations he met a youth of the name of 
Latimer, two or three years older than himself, and his tutor was 
amazed at the strong resemblance he bore to the stranger. No brothers 
could have been more alike than they were in features, and even in 
voice, though the Englishman had not the Scotch accent of Hector 
Lockhart. On hearing Hector’s name and lineage, the young Latimer 
remembered that it was at Craig Luce Castle his father had been so 
hospitably received, as he had heonil when a child, and mentioning how 
much the elder branches of his family had felt obliged to Lady Lilias, he 
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invited Hector to spend some time’ with him at his uncle’s house in 
Devonshire, that being Avs home, as his mother had married again and 
gone to reside abroad. 

Influenced by a sort of morbid curiosity to know something of the 
Latimers, the relations of the unfortunate man whose name was so pain- 
fully familiar to him in his early childhood, Hector accepted the invita- 
tion, and he and his tutor were about to accompany young Latimer to 
Devonshire, when letters arrived from Lady Lilias recalling Hector to 
the castle on account of his father’s (poor Archy’s) dangerous illness. 
Hector, accustomed only to consult his own wishes, was on the point of 
refusing to return to Scotland, but the tutor exercised his utmost powers 
of persuasion to induce him to go, and with a foreboding of evil which 
he did not attempt to shake off, Hector consented to revisit Craig 
Luce. 

Arrived there, they found poor Archy at death’s door. He did not 
recognise Hector, who was now a tall — about eighteen years of age, 
and very manly-looking, but muttered the name of “ Mr, Latimer;” and 
assuredly Hector’s resemblance to that unfortunate individual was per- 
fectly wonderful. Archy manifested much uneasiness as Hector stood 
by his bedside, and motioned him to go away. As Hector, however, 
kept his ground, the dying Archy seemed for a moment to gather 
strength, and shouted in a paroxysm of horror, 

“Go, dead man, go! What d’ye want wi’ me? J didna tak your 
life—I had naething to do wi’ it—it was na me |” 

Lady Lilias besought Hector to leave the room, and when he had gone 
the poor sufferer became calm again. He soon after seemed very drowsy, 
and slept on until slumber had merged into death. 

Hector had retained his old partiality for the Munros, and speedily 
resumed his intimacy with them. He would chat with Donald and his 
wife as if they had been his equals, and he never looked gloomy when 
playing with their children, But Lady Lilias was more jealous than 
ever of his regard for that family, and, forgetting her usual prudence, 
she one day attacked him openly about these “low, designing wretches,” 
as she called them. Hector fired up, and warmly defended his favourites, 
The old lady and he both became much excited, and at last Lady Lilias 
told him that if he continued to visit these people as he had been doing, 
thereby taking them out of their sphere of life, and teaching them to be 
insolent to their superiors, she would dismiss Munro from his situation, 
and turn them all off the estate. 

“Try it,” said Hector, in rising wrath; “just dare to try it, and see 
what you will bring on yourself.” 

“Dare!” exclaimed Lady Lilias; “is it to me that you use that 
word ?” 

“Yes, to you !” replied Hector, nodding defiance at her. “ At present 
_ may be all-powerful here, as you have so long been; but in a very 
ew years, when I am of age, I shall have my legal rights, and your 
reign will be over.” 

“ Not while J live,” retorted Lady Lilias. ‘TI will yield my power to 
none while life is spared me, and these presumptuous peasants shall be 
driven with ignominy off of my lands.” 

“T am Lockhart of Craig Luce,” said the boy, drawing himself up 
proudly; “you cannot keep my inheritance from me; and when I am 
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twenty-one, Donald and Helen Mtnro shall come to live here—here, in 
the castle itself, and it will be you who shall be turned out.” 

Lady Lilias’s large black eyes glared as of old, as she turned them full 

n the , but he met her withering gaze with a dauntless look. 

“ of Craig Luce!” she cried, scornfully—“ you a Lockhart ? 
Insolent boy! One word from my lips would seatter your claims to the 
wind.” 

Hector made no reply, but he looked at her fiercely, and then laughed 
derisively. His contemptuous manner increased her rage, and, losing 
all self-control, she exclaimed : 

“ You do not know who you are, but J can tell you. Yon poor be- 
nighted being, upon whose corpse you looked so coldly, was not your 
father—you are a base-born n 

‘“‘ Hush—Lady Lilias—hush! Speak not these words of shame, or it 
will be the worse for you,”’ said Hector, clenching his fist. ‘1 will suffer 
no obloquy to be cast on my unfortunate mother’s name.” 

“ Your mother was false to her husband,” shrieked Lady Lilias; “ you 
are not Lockhart: of Craig Luce, you are the son of the villain La- 
timer !” 

“ Am I—am I?” gasped Hector; “ then it is my duty to revenge my 
father’s death upon his murderer !” 

And he sprang like a tiger on Lady Lilias. But she shook him off 
with a sudden jerk, and, hastening towards the long bell-rope, she seized 
it to ring for assistance. He caught it from her hand, and in another 
moment he had twisted it round her neck! She was taken by surprise, 
and, before she could resist him at all, he had pulled the rope like a noose 
tight round her throat. Lady Lilias tried to scream, but only a sort of 
hoarse gurgling sound came forth; she then exerted all her strength 
to struggle with Hector, but her struggles only served to tighten the 
noose round her neck ; at length they set the wires in motion, and the 
bell rang furiously. After a few moments several persons rushed in: 
the tutor hastened from the library, the butler from his pantry, the 
female servants from their various employments, and horror-struck they 
all were at the scene which met their eyes. The tutor and the butler 
together managed to drag Hector from his victim, while the women 
undid the noose, and released Lady Lilias from the cord which was 
strangling her. She was a dreadful spectacle! Her eyes were starting 
out of her head, her face was purple, and the veins of her forehead were 
swollen, as if about to burst. 

She was laid on a sofa, and everything done to recal animation, but 
without effect. Lady Lilias died—died in all the obduracy of her 
hardened heart ; without time or thought for one prayer for merey to the 
Throne of Grace, her soul, stained with unrepented crime, was sent into 
the awful presence of her Creator and her Judge ! 

Hector, who had, indeed, been the avenger of his father’s dreadful 
death, remained in a terrible state of excitement the rest of the day ; and, 
before night, he was raving in all the delirium of a brain fever. During 
his long illness, his attached nurse, Helen Munro, attended him with un- 
wearied assiduity, for there was no one now to exclude her from the 
castle. At length young “ Lockhart of Craig Luce,” as he was still 
styled, recovered his bodily health, but his mind was gone, apparently 
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for ever; he became a decided lunatic, and it was deemed necessary to 
remove him to an asylum for the insane. There death, in a very few 
years, ended his mortal career, and Craig Luce Castle passed irito the 
possession of the heirs-at-law, the distant connexions whom Lady Lilias 
had so much disliked, and to exclude whom she had concealed her know- 
ledge of the unfortunate Jessy’s guilt, and had pretended, from the period 
of his birth, to believe that i child was legitimate. Strange to say, 
though aware that he was not her own grandson, Lady Lilias loved 
the boy, and hence arose her jealousy of his attachment to his nurse and 
her husband. __ 

The worst human heart must cling to something, even if it be but a 
dog, or a cat, or any other creature that has life. Perhaps, too, Lad 
Lilias felt herself impelled by some mysterious, hidden, unacknowl 
influence to make up to the innocent child, in as far as she could, for tho 
awful punishment she had inflicted on his unhappy father. Her kind- 
ness to the son might have been a sort of compromise with her conscience, 
if it ever whispered to her the unwelcome truth that the stain of murder 
was on her soul. How, in a moment of violent passion, the affection, 
the caution, the silence of years had been forgotten and cast aside ! 

And is it not too often thus among those who live only for this sin- 
pervading world? Expediency, prudence, selfishness itself, will give 
way before the headlong fury of angry passions when these are not con- 
trolled by a strong sense of duty. Duty, not to one’s fellow-creatures 
alone, but to that great invisible Being, to whom we are accountable for 
every action of our lives, and every thought of our hearts. 

The successors of the ill-fated ° Same were gay people, fond of society 
and amusements, and who had no reverence for the ancient family of 
Lockhart, or the ancient castle of Craig Luce. The latter they found an 
intolerably stupid abode even for a few weeks in summer, and therefore 
they were, what poor Lady Lilias would have called, such barbarians as 
to sell the place to a rich Paisley weaver, who fancied that by becoming 
a landholder he would take rank among gentlemen. But the few fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood abstained from visiting the new comers. This 
was a sad mortification. The old castle required an immense deal of 
repair; and the weaver’s wife and daughters were terrified out of their 
wits by the dreadful tales told to them by the servants of the mysteries 
of the “‘ Haunted Cave,” the unearthly noises that were heard, and the 
fearful apparitions that were seen in various chambers of the castle itself. 
The weaver’s lady vowed that nothing would induce her to spend a 
winter amidst ghosts in that dreary solitude, and it was then determined 
to abandon the gloomy dwelling to its fate, though the new proprietor 
retained the lands attached to it. 

The castle consequently fell into decay; and as fresh generations 
sprang up, the aristocratic position, the pride, the crimes, and the mis- 
fortunes of the Lockharts of Craig Luce began to be forgotten, or were 
only alluded to as stories of “auld lang syne” by the descendants of 
Donald and Helen Munro, and of one or two other old tenants, who had 
imbued their grandchildren’s minds with awe for the haunted turrets 
of the dilapidated old building which still went by the time-honoured 
name of “Craig Luce Castle.” 
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RELIGIOUS NOVELS. 


BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


WE all know these little books, and many of us read them. May they 
be profitable to us! 

' But if, truly considered, they can be regarded as otherwise than mise- 
rable and mischievous deceptions, then do we, who write these words, 
know nothing of the human heart. Our ignorance would be of no im- 
portance. It would be better that we should be ignorant, and therefore 
wrong in our view of these productions, than that we should be most 
enlightened and therefore correct in our estimation of them. For the 
works will continue to abound in spite of our adverse opinion, so truth 
will gain by the writer being proved a false professor. 

Yet stand up, honest reality, and give evidence as to whether there ever 
walked the earth such heroes, such heroines, such incessant and eloquent 
— as gild the pages of these small books. Did any of us ever 

appen to know two sisters, each about seventeen, lovely beyond descrip- 
tion, blessed with all advantages of station, possessed of the amazingly 
abundant and varied sources of happiness and enjoyment which are 
within the reach of the favoured by fortune—at that age, did any of us, 
we say, ever have an acquaintance with two young ladies, under such 
circumstances, who talked, and felt, and lived as though the present 
world existed not, and future life were all in all? Tell me, my Emma, 
with your heart yet free and unsoiled, with your spirit yet unbroken, 
with your every wish and thought yet pure, do you everlastingly hold 
converse with Lucy, your rival in innocence and beauty, upon things 
“hard to be understood,” upon mysteries which would but bewilder you, 
upon difficulties which could not but appal, upon doubts which might 
unsettle your true hope, and undermine your sincere love? ‘Tell me 
whether you view this world as a world of gloom, its fleeting character 
only to be surveyed with gladness, its termination alone to be regarded 
with joy? Confess rather that there is a life in the sun which you love, 
that there is a beauty and a vigour in the world around you to which 
your young heart responds, that you are filled with delight in the ‘ball- 
room, and feel overjoyed in the theatre. Confess that all kinds of schemes 
of future happiness throng your brain; that thoughts of the changes 
which a few years will probably bring are perpetually busy ; that hopes 
of affluence and position continually suggest themselves ; and that fears 
and anxieties, if they sometimes intrude, are quickly thrust out and for- 

tten. 

rer yet is my Emma a reprobate? Is she so saturated with this 
world that she has no knowledge of or care for another? Not so; but 
that other world is to her a world of love. She takes her thought of 
that world from the summer’s clear blue sky, and not from the winter’s 
gloomy clouds. Her spirit answers to the spirit of life, and light, and 

ope. She prays—yes, this alleged lost one prays—not to be taken 
“out of the world,” but to be kept “from the evil.” She wishes to 
enjoy life; she confesses it, but it is false that she is forgetful of a coming 
hour when the garment of life shall have been laid down, and she shall 
be arrayed in the vesture of the grave. 
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We assert, then, that true religious feeling is not manifested in the 
general conduct in manner ners in these books, And to prove our 
averment we shall examine briefly wherein true religious feeling must be 
held to consist. 

Now we think it will be found almost invariably the case that in pro- 

ortion to the strength of any special feeling within the heart, is the 
indisposition to parade that feeling before the world. If we nourish 
within us some deep, earnest longing, we certainly shall not go into the 
market-place and cry aloud for the satisfaction of our desire. If riches 
be coveted, we labour in season and out of season to gain them, but we 
labour quietly and unostentatiously, and when our object has been accom- 
nae we are very far from stopping every man on the highway to tell 

im of our good fortune, though we may gloat over it in our hearts, and 
keep it incessantly in our mind’s eye. Are we in love, we may whisper 
the secret to the trees and flowers, but most unquestionably we shall not 
impart it to our omnibus companions or coffee-room associates. Have 
we a notion that the “great council of the nation” will hereafter prize us 
as an ornament, we shall not chatter about it to Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson, who, knowing that we cannot speak three words without 
stammering, will either survey us with concern as having become crazed, 
or will grinningly listen to us as now making what they will consider an 
“ after-dinner’ speech. 

We cannot be wrong in our supposition that religion does really change 
aman. We have been accustomed to imagine that no change which 
could be pointed out was so tremendous as that which ensued when a 
man passed from a state of hot rebellion to one of loving obedience to 
the great King. We thought that this transition brought a new com- 
plexion to the world, and all that it contained. We thought this, and 
we are sure that we have been so taught. Certainly it has never been 
intimated that a compromise might be effected between good and evil. 
Nothing less than the surrendering the whole heart, we have been told, 
will be received as evidence of the victory of Truth. 

And if the whcle heart be thus subjugated, what manifestation will go 
forth tothe world? There may be something of presumption in hazard- 
ing areply. Yet we know not why the natural course should in religious 
matters differ from that in secular. We are viewing the heart as given 
up to Heaven. High converse may it then hold with heaven’s King. 
The voice which the world hears not is then heard ; the beckoning hand 
which the world sees not is then seen. ‘The broad light of day, the 
solemn stillness of night, the crowded mart, the lonely cavern, the roaring 
ocean, the gently flowing river, the vast forest, the smallest flower, 
mightiest and minutest objects, will bear witness to one Majesty, and 
sing one loud hymn of praise. Reverentially be it said, the heart will 
be saturated with the consciousness of the ever-present Deity. Though 
no glory “ breaks upon the view” as yet, still glory will never be absent. 
Though for a while further no angelic voices steal from heaven, yet 
whisperings will be ever at the heart to sustain and comfort it. In an 
humble sense the servant will even now be alway with his Master; and 
through life, its troubles and its triumphs; through death, its fears and 
pangs, the Master will be alway with his servant, loving him, fostering 

im, shielding him, saving him, then taking him to Himself for ever- 


more. 
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And in what manner, we repeat, will the existence of this solemn bond 
be exhibited in word and deed? We contend that the very depth and 
intensity of the feeling which we have sketched will prevent that feeling 
being held up as a show to the world. Calmly and quietly will it rest, 
ruling thought, speech, and action, but ruling in harmony with the re- 
quirements of our present existence, and never, we believe, as is so often 
and falsely asserted, prohibiting full engagement in the struggle of life 
and reasonable enjoyment of life’s pleasures. If true religion were less 
deep-seated than it is, we could understand something of the manner in 
which, according to the writers of these little books, it is invariably 
framed and glazed, and hung up in the world’s gallery of religious pic- 
tures. We could understand then its love of the froth of display. It 
would not then startle us in the least if those whom we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as really worthy should some morning, in the place of 
greeting us warmly, as usual, proceed to damp us with a homily, and 
crush us with a sermon. We should anticipate, then, our expressed 
expectations of pleasure to be promptly strangled by melancholy moan- 
ings on the shortness of life, and our remarks on the brilliantly lighted 
ball-room to be immediately confronted with moving reflections on the 
darkness of the grave. It would be nothing to us then, if, on proposing 
to treat our Emma to the theatre, we should be stricken with shame at 
her reproachful reply, “ Beloved parent, how can you ask me? Your 
child would willingly die for you, but she dare not accompany you to a 
place of sin.”’ 

If religion had only to tap at the heart, and the door would fly open, 
then we should credit the stories of decayed washerwomen, round ides 
death-beds shone a halo of glory, though their lives had been distinguished 
almost to the last by dram-drinking and debauchery. We might then, 
perchance, even be touched by sweet tales of poor little Sunday scholars, 
who were very naughty until they tumbled into ditches and got cold, and 
eatarrh brought consumption, and consumption brought death. Put it 
how you will, so long as display be involved, we could understand that if 
religion were a “ lord-mayor’s-coach” affair—the more gilded and more 
gaudy the more fitting for its purpose—then that such scenes might occur, 
such actions might be done, and such conversations might ensue, as form 
the burden of “ Religious Novels.” 

But if religion be that noble, massive, majestic thing it is—if it can 
raise a man above the world and above the petty considerations of the 
world—if it can make him feel that as nought to him is the loudest 
applause or meanest slander—if it can, though with humility be it spoken, 
draw aside the curtain of heaven, and allow a glimpse even now of 
heaven’s glories—if it can induce a mysterious consciousness of the one 
vast Spirit ever near—near in the hour of triumph and the day of dis- 
tress—near on the wide ocean and in the quiet chamber—near when the 
tide of life rolls hotly in the veins and when the eye dims and the limbs 
fail—near in the death-struggle which must end in defeat—near in the 
defeat which must be followed by victory, and All in All in the unending 
glory by which that victory will be sueceeded—then avaunt the notion, 
that in puffed up, stilted conversations, in conceited phraseology, in for- 
malities and oddities, in selfish retirement, in cowardly withdrawal from 
the fight with evil, in the ghastly deception of self-righteousness, and the 
adoption in word and deed of a miserable courtier-like policy with a King 
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who cares nothing for the outer man so that the inner be trae—avaunt 
the notion, that in the embracing these wretched delusions lies the evi- 
dence of the entrance of religious truth and the change from Darkness 
unto Light. 

Assuming our view to be correct, that these little books are written 
under a totally false impression as to the mode in which true religion is 
exhibited in the life, we shall proceed further, and, not satisfied with de- 
claring their authors to, be powerless for good, we arraign them as 
workers of marked and serious mischief. For religion is no matter which 
you can touch without result. You must advance or retard it. You 
must either aid the pilgrim on his way, or turn. him from it. We say 
the authors of these books do turn the pilgrim from his road. We say 
that the effect upon the mass of readers of religious novels, composed of 
girls from fifteen to twenty, is that they find themselves vr proarrte in the 
condition of a bewildered traveller whom some ignorant guide has not 
only not helped to the right path, but has led further astray. Sensitive 
as the mind is at that codiel of life, it will be wonderfully open to the 
lessons which abound in these books. An amiable girl of seventeen will 
be strongly moved and stricken with narratives of death-beds, and early 
graves strewed with flowers, and startling conversions, and angelic sacri- 
fices, and blessed marriages—of conversations the like of which, indeed, 
were never heard in this world, but which are entrancingly delightful to 
read—of friendships far too true and self-denying ever to have occurred 
here below, but which are very sweet indeed in imagination—of love so 
singularly pure and beautiful that Lucy, or Emma, or Mary sighs at 
thinking of the contrast it presents to the very worldly passion mani- 
fested towards her by Tom Brown or Fred Robinson. A kind and 
loving girl of seventeen may without much difficulty be worked upon to 
view this world perpetually under a sunset hue. You may soon make it 
pleasant to her to sit on tombstones. She will readily begin to preach 
short sermons. She will quickly come to read religious books in solitude. 
If the times were different, she would cheerfully go barefooted and wear 
sackcloth. We remember what an impression Pilgrim’s Progress made 
upon us when we were a boy. We were so pious of a sudden. We 
would so gladly have set out with Mr. Greatheart, and have undergone 
the trials, and fought the giants. We were in a frenzy of religious feel- 
ing. Where was the sword that we might at once set to at the cham- 
pions of evil. We would gird it upon us, and be off on our journey. 
But how soon was it all past. Alas! the next half hour might, indeed, 
find us in conflict, but it would be only with Harry Smith over “ odd 
and even,” or it might behold us on a journey, but a journey to the 
theatre or the fair. The temporary feeling which had been produced 
within us was just that which is created in young girls’ hearts by the 
constant perusal of these books. We wanted, and they want, at once to 
mount on religious stilts, and so look down upon our neighbours. We 
wanted, and they want, immediately to spring upon the stage, and dance 
incessantly, close to the footlights. ‘There must be constant action and 
perpetual applause. ‘The trumpeter must know no rest. The part 
must be pronounced well filled, and the performer receive a decided 
ovation. 

Little demure faces, how well we know you. Dear downcast eyes, 
which seem to reproach us for our glance at them, how assured are’ we 
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that you have read “ The Faded Snowdrop,” “The Unknown Grave,” 
“ Twilight Thoughts,” and “ Aunt Patty’s Meditations.” Sweet little 
hands, which shrink from a man’s touch as though it defiled you, how 
well we know your activity in the distribution of “ Shepherds’ Warnings” 
and “Churchyard Whispers.” Oh, don’t be angry with us. We have 
but a true object in all we are saying. We have no wish to turn you 
from good works, We simply want them to be plain, honest, and hearty. 
We desire not to disparage serious conversation. We merely urge that 
it should be true as well as serious. You will not be disobeying Heaven’s 
call by performing earth’s duty. You will not be forgetting your grave 
because you have no coffin in your bedrooms. Light-heartedness is not 
unfaithfulness any more than a is sincerity. We confess’ that we dis- 
like to hear even your pretty voices “talk fine” upon religion. We would 
rather that you should never fill the pulpit. You can preach, indeed you 
ought to preach; but none should hear you. They should see you, for 
the preaching should be in the life, in the quiet obedience to every legi- 
timate call, and in the perfect fulfilment of the law of love. 

Tear them to pieces. Away with them. The religion which these 
books teach is no more true religion than is the foul air of the marsh the 
healthy hill breeze. We need religion in the heart, and they exhibit it 
as a garment. We need it within us; they wave it over their heroes 
and heroines, as a gaudy flag. What a number of these false professors, 
like unto the authors of these works, we have in the world! They do, 
indeed, compass sea and land to make one proselyte. In smooth, soft 
voices, they mildly chat and pleasantly twaddle. They entreat their 
listeners to put on the robe of such purity that the world shall stand at a 
distance, awe-stricken. The blessed shall sweetly discourse concerning 
their own blessedness, and shall mourn amongst themselves the fate of 
the wicked ones, with whom they will not intermeddle. Come away, 
Emma, from the sickly atmosphere; come away from the self-satisfied 
company ; they talk so piously we dread their corrupting you. The bloom 
is on your cheek, Emma; keep it in your heart. Your eye is bright, 
let it beam yet more brightly with hope, with love, with confidence. Your 
spirit is strong and free, let it rise higher and higher. You have your 
part to play. You were not sent into the world to drivel and to mourn. 
The sun shineth above you, the air is warm around you, life in enticing 
aspect is before you. Love it, Emma—love it, and hate the heroines of 
“religious novels.” Hate them as ignorant guides and mischievous. 
One long, steady look at the clear blue sky, on a summer day, will tell 
you more of the road to heaven than can ten thousand of these preachers. 
Truer eloquence will breathe from the little flower which you may find 
in the deep woods, than can issue from the most fanciful specimen of reli- 
gious monstrosities. The taking our advice may entail upon you railing 
and accusation. What then? If there be a cloud for a moment, the sun 
will quickly reappear and the mist be scattered. And when the great test 
shall come, and the secrets of all hearts shall be laid bare, the bright 
beams of truth shall not shame you by the revelation of miserable self- 
deception, but they shall light up your faith unfeigned and your pure love 
unshaken., 
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MY FRIEND PICKLES; 


AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN, 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


IX. 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN, 


THERE is some talk of a cemetery on the Turtledove estate. A 
large nm in London, with a large capital, a large office, and a | 
secretary, finds that commerce and trading can be carried on even with 
the article of dead mortality. They will not exactly deal in it as pro- 
fitable manure, but they will make a profit of it somehow—a source of 
income, of dividend and interest, debtor and creditor account, even after 
the warmth has left it. Follow it up to the grave, business, money- 
making England! Let no sickly, qualmish sentimentalism stand between 
you and profit. Remember this is the nineteenth century! The soul 
has escaped you, and you cannot buy or sell it, for it has already made 
that bargain for itself ; but the mortal coil it has left behind on the road- 
side of life, pick it up and make money of it! This is a commercial 
country and a commercial age. 

Here is a new district ; despite its salubrious situation and its gravelly 
soil (where it is left), people must die. There are even here, at Prickle- 
ton, old people and infants who cannot resist the sharp embrace of 
autumn or the smiling endearments of spring—and they must be buried. 
There is a large plot of land to be bought cheap; a set-off against the 
large office in Great’ Gun-street, in the City, and the large brass-plate, 
to be bought dear. 

The lots all round the proposed site are already selling at a large 
premium to build villas on—already Messrs. Fleece and Skinner are 
advertising, at an advanced price, allotments ‘abutting upon the pro- 
jected cemetery.” Strange, this! Mr. Walker or my Lord Palmerston, 
Dr. Letheby or somebody, must be wrong. The living will build their 
homes around the homes of the dead. Why, then, shut up churchyards ? 
Why am I prohibited from lying beside my revered father and mother— 
dear to me still, as I turn from the pretty perspective before me back 
upon the long vista of the past—where they had fondly flattered them- 
selves that I and mine were as secure in our holdings as in our other 
freeholds (for the vault was bought by my grandfather, and the last 
grief of his relict of ninety-eight which she will leave behind her, will be 
the thought that he lies where she may not be laid—and mind, it is 
not a vault in town either). Why confiscate this property? Ido not say 
it were wise or safe to go on burying our dead in the crowded church- 
yards; but, I ask, is it wise or safe to build our houses on the very brink 
of our graves ? 

I don’t profess to know how they will manage the Turtledove Ceme- 
tery, but I do know how they manage others, on which, I presume, it will 
frame its pattern. There was an unseemliness, to my old-fashioned mind, 
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in seeing children tearing about in the cemetery at Benfoot, not far off ; 
in the Sunday promenadin ; the things I dare not tell of, which made 
it a very poor imitation: of the dark walk of Vauxhall in my early days 
—and a very ghastly one! But that wes nothing compared with the 
absence-of devotion and solemnity, and the obtrusive presence of business 
and profit when a funeral took place. The interior of the chapel was 
but a large, cold room, with a few seats, where the voice of devotion had 
never been heard—from which no prayer, but upon one daily-recurring 
subject, ever went up; the clergyman, poor and ill paid, mumbled 
through the service in a passionless, impressiveless way—poor fellow | 
how could he throw any feeling into a service which he was repeating 
twenty times a day, for seven days in the week? and for a beggarly 
stipend, too, which left his mind a constant prey to thoughts about his 
butcher’s bill! I attended many a funeral there, and seemed to miss, in 
my foolish way, the grey old church-tower, keeping watch and ward over 
the poor remains of the dear one left behind—the gimcrack modern 
chapel would, it appeared to me, sell them ata profit. But Benfoot 
merit now shut up, full to cramming—not even standing room, 
not another penny-piece to be made out of it, consecrated or unconsecrated 
—and the new cemetery is to be laid out at Prickleton. 

Poor Sarah Jane, who is a delicate girl, notwithstanding her name, is 
ill—and very ill this time, poor child!—and Mrs. Pickles has just been 
relieved by the nurse in watching, and has come down to snatch a bit of 
refreshment. Good mother! she has been at that bedside these four 
long nights! Our local medical map has gone away and left us doubting 
—‘“there is no immediate danger,” quoth he as he went—but we see 
danger in every move, risk in every breath, death in every minute. In 
fact, we look for the worst, and it is not, perhaps, blamable in us to 
speculate, before the great distress and trouble comes, calmly and serenely 
as we may, where to make up a bed in this new place for any of our little 
ones who may be called to rest. 

1 try tocheer my good wife up; it is shaking cannon-balls in a child’s 
rattle to amuse her; we both break down. The bridal day comes back— 
the young hopes, the young fears; all that is past has been a dream— 
Felix Pickles and Mary Myrtle hang over that little bed and clasp each 
other’s hands. And she knows the forced pleasantry comes from no light 
heart as I say, 

“ Well, Mary dear, the time may come when we shall be glad to have 
the little grave near us, that we may carry the flowers fresh from her bit 
of garden to lay on it, as we used to lay her doll upon her pillow when 
we came up to bed at night. We will invest 40/. in one of the eligible . 
allotments for the dead.” 

“Ah, of course, Pickles,” says my wife (for Iam not “ Mr. Pickles’ 
to-night), “the poor girls are nothing to you. Willy is all in all—just 
as you were with Felix——_” 

Ah! there is a dead silence in our family circle. Mrs. Pickles, poor 
ey knows she has gone too far. She holds her peace, and hangs her 
head, and a tear drops upon the. table. 

Little Felix is in heaven—poor Willy is my mainstay now ! 

» * * * * 
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We are again blest in the recovery of our first-born—that child whom; 
before we knew what sex it would be, we talked so fondly about, and, with 
apparently a tacit understanding on that head, canvassed the rival claims 
of the bar, the army, or the pulpit to the coming stranger—when, years 
and years gone by, we sat and talked over that future on which the tinge 
of the rising sun was so golden. The sun rose—it has been obscured by 
clouds—there have been showers; but I confess, in grateful humility, we 
have been blest and prosperous. And that night, when over our little 
girl’s death-bed, as we thought it, I made a poor joke about our new 
cemetery, I never expected to return to the subject with composure. But 
Sarah Jane is walking round the garden now—still weak ; but the morn- 
ing is fine, and her little sister Julia, and my poor little Willy, neither 
of them half her age, are tenderly leading her along, and officiously de- 
claring in loud remonstrance that they will tell papa if she sets foot upon 
the wet grass; and Mrs. Pickles and I are, somehow or other, talking 
about the cemetery. 

“Well, if I could have my way, Mr. Pickles, I’d say, when I’m dead 
and gone, never bury me in one of those cemeteries. And, if there’s an 
act of parliament comes out that says you must, why lay me in one of the 
large ones away from town—none of your hole-and-corner little joint- 
stock cemeteries, shut in with brick walls where you haven’t room to 
breathe-——Bless me, what am I talking about ? how stupid, to be sure !” 

“‘ To stretch yourself, my dear, you mean,” I suggest. 

“No, no, don’t be so foolish, Mr. Pickles. I know it’s all nonsense, 
but I can’t reconcile myself to those nasty little walled cemeteries in the 
suburbs, with the mocking chalk writing outside the walls, ‘Cough no 
more! Buy Nostrum’s cough drops!’ or, ‘Go to the cheap tailor, 
Levy ;’ a little Venetian blind-shop close by, with a red lamp, announcing 
the proprietor to be a ‘ Professor of (Funeral) Economy’ (a joke hatched 
in a skull), and pictures of cheap little funerals, painted, quite out of all 
perspective, on transparent blinds, and marked, ‘ This style, 30s.! This 
style, 2/. 2s.!’ ” 

Mrs. Pickles is off again—twelve miles an hour on a hearse ; so I un- 
fold a little design which I have thought over many times, and it brings 
her up quietly by my side. 

“My dear, though I have been in London five-and-twenty, and you 
nearly fifteen years (yes, it zs fifteen years since I went down and broughé 
you up my wife), I am sure neither of us have forgotten that dearest 
village in dear green Devonshire, Kremlin Coombe. I can see the old 
flinty square church-tower as plainly as ever, and I know the precise spot 
where that great old oak stands which we have often talked about since, 
and wondered whether it or the church first stood there, and which will 
first fall down. Under the shade of its huge arms I would like to be laid, 
and as those dear to me were gathered in, to have them brought and laid 
by my side in that quiet old churchyard so far from busy footsteps, cal- 
culating thoughts, or evil minds.” 

My wife makes no reply, but is sobbing on my breast. 

‘¢ Had we decided on this before, that old fond dream of ours of retirin 
to Kremlin Coombe, going back to our first home when we had obtain 
the means of living out of business, might have been realised, for we 
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should have had no tie to bind us to London—nay,. even now, I do not 
know why we should not take up that little blue coffin that lies in St. 
Absolom’s and carry it home ; but then there is the villa, and % 

“ Oh, Felix, Felix,” cries my wife, “let us go down and see about it— 
soon, soon, that we may be prepared if another flower should drop.” 

A month ic we were sauntering through the village. of 
Kremlin Coombe, but among no familiar scenes. Where was my father’s 
malting and his cottage opposite, with the white posts and chains ? Oh, 
the man he had sold it to had failed many years agone, and the malting 
had partly fallen and partly been pulled down. And the cottage ? Why 
that was it—the beershop! Old Myrtle’s fireside, at which I had sat 
and wooed, had long been levelled with the ground. Ob, sad, sad would 
it be, Mary, to return here to live—all our old friends are gone, dead, or 
dispersed ; all our old shrines have been desecrated ! 

But the old church and the old oak, they were the same as ever; not 
even the railway screamed within their hearing. It was arranged— 
under that old, old tree we secured a place of rest whither we may carry 
back our bones from whence we got them. And we can now look peace- 
fully, almost cheerfully, to the last home in which we shall all be permitted 
to he side by side, midway between the noise and turmoil of this world 
and the holy serenity of the next. 

How many there are in busy, fighting, struggling London whose eyes 
look round but rest upon no green spot as their future graves—how many 
would wish to go home again for their last sleep—and I really don’t know 
why they shouldn’t, except that the railway companies charge so much for 
the carriage of a corpse. It is the expense that stands between them 
and their family and home. 

But why there should be so great a difference in the charge for carry- 
ing an empty coffin and a coffin with the small additional weight of its 
tenant, is not so clear. Lower your tariff in this respect, railway managers, 
and carry back the clay to its kindred eaith ! 





X. 
POTHOOKS AND HANGERS. 


Wir# nimble fingers the compositor picks out of case the little letter 
after letter, the atoms that are thrown together while we are all sleeping, 
to fill up the great ocean of the Zimes, that comes rolling with un- 
erring tide up to our breakfast-table in the morning. Night after night 
his quick eye and ready hand are at work, emulating the gigantic steam- 
alien that stamps it all, thousands upon thousands, in a few hours, 
and sends it forth. You go to the office—wonder and admire. But he 
is a very provoking fellow sometimes, that compositor! He is as much 
a machine as all that great heap of beams and rods of iron: he sees 
nothing spirituel in the printing-press ; he does not know that he is a 
part of the chain through which the galvanic spark of thought flies from 
man to man—from London to the Poles. He sets up Humboldt’s 
‘“‘ Cosmos” without knowing a word that is in it, and when the nimble 
— do make a slip and get hold of the wrong letter, what wild havoc he 
makes of creation. Gods become dogs, and the United States the Untied 
States ; heart is transformed into heat, house into mouse, coat into cat, 
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by the omission, transposition, or substitution of a single letter ; and if 
you only saw the “copy” that he sometimes has to print from—the 
writing of the MS.—you could not find it in your heart to blame him. 
Try it yourselves, my masters, and see what a rare jumble you would 
make of it! But it is very provoking, nevertheless. We all remember 
the Casket coming out, at the advent of the cheap weekly press, as an 
* “Organ of Literature, Science, and the Rats,” the Arts of course being 
meant, but the compositor had misplaced one piece of his mosaic. We 
remember some coarser and, it was believed, intentional errata since. 
Racketter has made my sides ache with reciting instances of similar 
mistakes. Amongst others, a young clergyman of his ——— 
printed a sermon, the subject of which was the necessity for moderate and 
rational recreation, in which occurred the passage, ‘‘ Men should work— 
and play too.” The want of a stroke ruined it, and the religious world 
was scandalised by reading “‘ Men should work—and play loo.” But I 
ask you whether it is not annoying to find such ridiculous errors as have 
just been pointed out to me in my detestable novel of “ Grace Lightly, 
which must present me in a sometimes absurd and sometimes hateful 
light before the world ? I thought I had corrected the proof-sheets with 
all care, but Mrs. Pickles, who , for the first time looked into that 
most unfortunate work, suddenly exclaims, 

“ Well, no wonder Mrs. Potter sent her copy back unread beyond 
page 20!” 

“Why, my dear?” I inquire. “I am sure I thought it at the time 
very ungracious. What could have been the reason ?” 

‘‘ Reason, indeed! Reason enough, I think! Here is a pretty senti- 
ment to go forth to the world, ‘Drunkenness is jolly.’ A very pretty 
thing for a married man to say !” 

“« My dear,” I exclaim, terribly shocked, “ such a sentence as that—so 
foreign to my sentiments—so contrary bs 

‘“‘ Ah, I don’t know, Mr. Pickles; there it is in black and white !”’ 

So it is, sure enough. I rush to my MS.—that unfortunate MS. 
which has been locked up out of sight these many long days. 

“See, see!” I come back triumphantly. “It is ‘drunkenness is 
folly,’ plain enough in the copy.” 

‘Not so very plain, Mr. Pickles ; but if you did mean that, why 
didn’t you write it so that they could read it ?” 

Ah! why didn’t I? Why won’t people write plainly when they intend 
what they are writing te be printed or even read? Here was a pretty 
sentence to stand father to through a faux pas of the pen ! 

“Well, this Claude Mortimer Plantagenet seems to be just such 
another as yourself,” continues Mrs. Pickles; ‘can’t bear to have his 
children about him, poor little things !” 

“ Bless my soul, he is just the contrary character, my dear.” 

“Well, I don’t know; here he says, distinctly enough, ‘I hate my 
children round me?!’ ” 

‘“ What, what! Oh, those villanous printers! It should have been 
‘I have my children round me.’ ” sad 

“ And then, again, ‘ Empty as the mind’—that is meant for his wife’s 
mind, of course,” says Mrs. Pickles (whose eyes are so sharp to-night), 
with cutting iroay. 
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“Lege wind!” I cry, distracted. “Oh, no wonder the book was 
ruined, with such opinions of the press to begin with, and such errors of 
the press to end with !” 

When Mrs. Pickles has gone to bed I steal a nervous survey of 
its hated . At the very first place I open I find the tragic speech, 
“Go to, villain!’’ represented by this hieroglyphical sentence, “90 to 
villain!” (They might as well have rendered it “92 villain!”) It was - 
just where I had taken my heroine to Norway, and having read up for 
the subject, and being s<aatee of showing a little of my erudition, 
I wrote a good deal about the eider fowlers and their pursuits of the 
birds; believe me, in every instance, these earthly-minded printers had 
called them “ elder flowers !”’ 

But Mrs. Pickles should have seen the proofs before I had corrected 
them. Granted that my caligraphy was somewhat at fault, is there any 
excuse for a compositor who renders the descriptive passage, She was 
just, generous, and good, ‘‘ She was just, generous, and 9000?” or, the 
affecting passage, And so died this Soiled iastel one, * And so died 
this broken-hearted | ?” 

I complained of it to Sharp and Smart the very next morning. 

*‘ Lord bless you, sir,” ae Sharp, “these mistakes can’t be avoided, 
while people write as they do now-a-days. Here is a letter from Mr. 
Slaughter, the author of a tragedy that excited some notice—perhaps not 
very complimentary, but the printer wasn’t to blame for ¢hat—com- 
planing of a sentence in which his hero was represented as seizing his 
dirk and dashing it into his enemy’s side, being printed, ‘and he dashed 
the dish into Antonio’s side!’ Now look at his letter, sir; witness his 
writing, and tell me what you make out of it. Mind you, to make the 
matter clearer, he says, ‘a dirk—a gory dirk.’ Now, what does that 
look like ?”’ ‘ 

I looked at the letter. Gory dirk, indeed! On my life I should have 
read it gravy dish! 

How I remember the head-master of our school (worthy man! if he is 
alive he will excuse a penitent and forgiving pupil relating the anecdote, 
and he was alive a few years ago, for I recognised the never-forgotten 
features under a shovel hat, and the never-forgotten figure, grown some- 
what obese in the cure of souls), with a harmless pride in his edition of 
** Suetonius,” which he had prepared for juvenile distraction, and pub- 
lished, whenever the word “dilemma” happened to occur in our read- 
ings, would say, ‘‘ Just see, boys, how it’s spelt, for some printers per- 
sist in spelling it dilemma; in my translation of ‘Suetonius’ I found 
it was spelt so, and it escaped me in revising the proofs.” This was 
Ais great trouble that was bearing him down; the dash of aloes that 
had dripped into the cup of glory which he had sipped. How little the 
compositor who had set it up was thinking of it as he sat, “ Suetonius” 
the furthest from his thoughts, and pipe and beer the nearest to them ! 
But you should have seen the reverend gentleman’s writing—or, take a 
saw and trace the outline of its teeth on a sheet of paper, and you have 
a fac-simile ! 

Time was when people used to write like schoolboys (now they write 
like physicians), curling their d’s to a nicety, putting their strokes care- 
fully to every ¢, and their dots to every #; but the world’s in such a 
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hurry now! Pity they have got above Sunday-schools, for writing was 
_ attended to in them. 1 wish I could convey to om an idea of the writing 

of a friend whose note lies before me, all et be blots, little lines, short 
strokes. I think I have heard this style described as the footsteps of a 
tipsy fly who had fallen into the ink-bottle, and just scrambled out again. 
I will say for the ladies that they keep to the old sharp angular writing, 
detestable as it once was; but we are going to dots a blots, agd micro- 
scopic characters that don’t suit my eyes and at all. Hebrew, San- 
scrit, Chinese, double Dutch, Fijean—it might be any or all of these for 
all that it looks like English. And as for punctuation, there is no such 
thing recognised in modern ndence ! 

A frightful catastrophe had nearly happened in Potter’s family the other 
day through the affected style of modern writing. Mrs. Potter’s eldest 
daughter, Julia, is engaged to a young man in the City, Mr. Augustus 
Spooner, an exemplary clerk, of moral principles, who is a member of the 
Christian Young Men’s Association, and of several mutual improvement 
societies, who, after he has left business and had his tea, goes every even- 
ing to his Bible class, and thence comes to visit his adored one. 1 kataly, 
however, there have been misgivings in the Potter household of this good 
young man having got into evil company, for he had fallen in with a 

arum-skarum schoolfellow, Bob Graceless, who, Mrs. Potter sadly feared, 
was a cracked vessel that would not hold the oil of goodness. Their worst 
fears were confirmed when, one evening, Augustus did not appear at the 
usual tea, but in his place came a letter in the well-known handwriting, 
which Julia opened, stared at, and fell speechless to the ground, for these 
were the first words of the Christian young man: ‘“ My dearest will, I 
trust, forgive me if I donot come to her, for I have been prevailed on by 
Graceless to go to sea.’’ These words knocked her down, stunned and 
speechless, and you may guess the scene that followed. Mrs, Potter, 
leaving her two youngest daughters to bring the stricken one to life 
again, caught up the letter. 

“Oh, the vile wretch!” she exclaimed; “ the mercenary, Mammon- 
worshipping wretch! Here it’s all explained. This is why he has gone 
off to sea: ‘I cannot love till you sell your property ;’ and then there’s 
something else, and then he says something, and something—and what’s 
this ?—‘ Our—our—— ” 

“‘ Looks like ‘ baby,’”’ suggests the stolid Potter. 

‘“ You’re a brute as well as a fool, Potter,’’ cries his amiable wife; 
“and then the mercenary wretch goes on, ‘ You know how I love and 
worship gold! Give me a thousand pounds and I would select you,’— 
then a line or two that I can’t read, and then—what’s this at the finish? 
What? what?—‘ Love to fat Sal!’ Well to be sure, is that proper 
respect to your wife, Mr. Potter? If you were anything of a man, _ 
would resent this; you would not breathe or eat till you had followed up 
this vile deceiver!” and a great deal more to the same purpose. 

Potter breathed, but did not eat before he took a cab and was off to 
Mr. Spooner’s father’s, and rolled off with the old gentleman to Mr. 
Graceless’s apartments, whither the good young man had said he was 
going, and where they surprised him and his friend in a great debauch of 
mild cigars and ginger-wine-and-water. The letter was soon explained, 
It was all a mistake: all for the want of a stroke to the ¢’s, a dot to the 
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i’s, and a stop to the sentences. He had merely wished to announce 
that he was going to tea with Graceless, not to sea; and the sentences 
appearing to y an avaricious disposition composed a rhapsody begin- 
ning, “I cannot, love, tell you—tell you properly—how intense my love 
is,’ and ending, “ Give me a thousand friends and I would select you.” 
It was a long while, however, before Mrs. Potter could be persuaded that 
the closing sentence of the letter was not personally offensive to her- 
self, but the simple and friendly sentence, “ ive to you all!” 

Perhaps the worst, however, is the loss poor Rahetar has sustained 
through the odious habit of bad writing. Wishing, as he says, to fortify 
his banker’s account, as he does not like keeping a balance of less than 
500/., he required a temporary advance of cash on his unexceptionable 
personal security, and applied to a large and philanthropic capitalist at a 
neighbouring tavern, who, addressing ‘the embarrassed” in large capitals 
in the cheap papers, holds out one hand with “ Loans of five to a thousand 
pounds,” and the other for a bill for principal and interest. I was v 
sorry to hear that Racketter had had anything to do with a bill, or that 
he should have had such a false delicacy about his banker’s balance as 
to put his hand to one of those nasty, dangerous things! I never touched 
one in my life—I infinitely prefer lected or even lawyers’ bills! Well, 
the bill was drawn, and Racketter accepted it, payable at seventy days 
after date, when his salary from the Review would come due, but before 
three weeks had expired the bill was presented and the amount de- 
manded. In vain Racketter pleaded the time was seventy days—the 
large and philanthropic capitalist declared it was twenty ; and so it ap- 
peared to the learned judge, who directed judgment on it. I was, how- 
ever, thankful to find Racketter cheerful and prepared with the money— 
for so I infer, for he laughed and winked as he said, “ Never mind, old 
boy! twenty days or seventy—it’s all the same to me,”’ and jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder, as much as to say the money was all right in 
the next room. 


I trust these instances of the evils and dangers of bad writing will 
operate as a warning. I am a very distinct and plain writer myself, and 
the result, as you see, is the absence of typographical errors; and, as I 
am most particular in dotting my 7's and crossing my é’s, it would in- 
deed be strange if the printer should make any meslakes. 
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THE CANAL OF NICARAGUA.* 


THE extreme narrowness of the isthmus that joins North America to 
South is so manifest, that the idea of cutting an interoceanic canal ap- 
pears to date as far back as the first ling of the territory. When 
Fernando Cortez, the conqueror of Mexteo, t saw the Pacific from 
its western shores, he was so struck with the possibility and utility of an 
interoceanic communication, that he actually made researches in the 
hopes of discovering that something of the kind was already in exist- 
ence. Many Spanish residents memorialised their government upon the 
same subject subsequent to the colonisation of the country; nor did they 
fail to signalise the existence of a magnificent lake, from which issued a 
river large enough to serve as a basis for an interoceanic canal; but 
Spain was to Central America what the Hudson’s Bay Company has 
been to the North—an incubus, ever hostile to all kinds of progress and 
improvement. 

Some time after the king of the Mosquitos, in Honduras, placed him- 
self under the protection of the crown of Great Britain, and in the days 
of Pitt the same project became associated with that enlightened minister's 
plans for securing the maritime and commercial aggrandisement of the 
country, and an expedition was sent in 1780 to , river San Juan, in 
which Nelson figured as captain of the Hinchinbrook. 

Since that epoch a number of schemes and projects have been advo- 
cated, the justly renowned traveller Humboldt having led the way by 
pointing out no less than five different lines feasible for roads, railways, 
or interoceanic canals, Our own times may be essentially designated as 
the age of action as contrasted with that which has preceded it, and 
which has been almost too solely devoted to preliminary geographical and 
scientific inquiries. ‘The discovery of gold in California solved the 
problem of ages so far as interoceanic communication was concerned, 
and it is probable that many of us will live to see the problem of inter- 
oceanic canalisation solved in a similar satisfactory manner, both in the 
West and in the East. 

It is very much to be regretted, however, that the epoch for action in 
this long-discussed question having arrived, difficulties of a political nature 
should have arisen, and have come to interfere with what ought to have 
been a purely scientific and commercial enterprise. It is, indeed, deeply 
to be regretted that while the acts of the predatory bands of flibustierst 
are disavowed by the government of the United States, that government 
should persist in disregarding existing treaties and arrogating to itself 
rights such as no other European power ever laid claim to, placing itself 
thereby, and by its open advocacy of the Monroe doctrine—a doctrine 
which apportions all America to the United States, and which repeis all 
European interference—beyond the pale of international courtesies and of 
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* Percement de I’Isthme de Panama par le Canal de Nicaragua. Exposé de 
la Question. Par M, Félix Belly. Paris. 

+ Flibustier, or aventurier, is a French word. The old predatory outlaws by 
land and sea on the Spanish Main—the Zee Rovvers of the Dutch—were better 
known as Buccaneers, from the Indian term, “ boucan,” dried meat. 
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a general civilisation. It is not, further, very promising to the future 
that France—however great and enlightened that country may be in a 
military, artistic, and literary point of view, still notoriously unsuccessful 
as a maritime and colonial power, and by no means the most wealthy of 
the nations of Europe—should have taken in hand at the same time the 
two most interesting, most important, as also the two most difficult 
and expensive geographical undertakings that the globe presents— 
an Atlantic and a Pacific, and a Mediterranean and a Red Sea, inter- 
oceanic canal. . 

It must not be supposed that the native government has remained in- 
different all this time to the importance of an interoceanic communication. 
On the contrary, no sooner was the young republic of Nicaragua con- 
stituted, than a member, Don Antonio de la Cerda, took the initiative in 
proposing a decree to carry out so desirable an object. The means of 
the country were not, however, equal to so vast an enterprise. The 
United States then came forward, and several companies were started 
with the view to carrying out the project. The Nicaraguan government 
laid the bases at that time—that is, as early as in 1823—of the principles 
which were to guide them in the concessions made to foreign companies 
to carry the said project into effect. A Mr. Palmer, of New York, 
Obtained the first concession in 1826. The period, however, within 
which labours were to be commenced according to the terms of the 
grant, went by without a single step having been taken, and the project 
only led the wed in that long series of failures which have attended 
upon those which have hitherto been entertained, whether by the people 
of the United States or by others, for carrying out the same great enter- 

rise. 
The next in the field was no less a personage than William I., king of 
Holland, who had resolved upon devoting even the greater part of his 
private fortune in order to effectually carry out this favourite scheme, but 
the revolution of 1880 and the separation of Belgium put a stop to these 
cosmopolitan good works. 

William was not the only one of princely birth who allowed himself to 
be seduced by the contemplation of this most desirable undertaking. The 
prisoner of Ham occupied a portion of his constrained leisure in studying 
the subject under its various phases, and he associated the opening of an 
interoceanic canal with the foundation of a great maritime and inde- 

ndent power in Central America. He foresaw rising on a point of the 
isthmus, between the two lakes of Nicaragua and Managua, which he 
designated as two natural havens, the Constantinople of the future world, 
with a new Bosphorus opening the Atlantic to the Pacific. ‘ Son projet,” 
says M. Félix Belly, “ porte l’empreinte de ce grandiose qui semble étre 
le cachet du génie Napoléonien.” 

The United States, less prone to theorise, have ever continued to enter- 
tain the most ardent desire to carry out the same magnificent project, 
and to monopolise power in Central America. It will probably never be 
without a struggle that they will yield a scheme so long and so covetously 
dwelt upon, to be carried out by others. On the 27th of August, 1849, 
the company, designated as that of White and Vanderbilt, concluded a 
new treaty with the government of Nicaragua, which comprised the privi- 
leges of canalisation with those of a free navigation of the San Juan, and 
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_ the opening of a road to the Pacific whilst the works were going on. -The 
terms of the concession were that the works were to commence within a 
year, and to be brought to a completion within twelve. The contract 
was guaranteed by the government of the United States, which reserved 
to itself the right of navigating the imaginary canal with ships of war, 
as also other exclusive privileges. This treaty experienced, however, the 
same fate as others, with the exception that it led to trouble. In.the 
words of M. Félix Belly, the treaty of 1849 had no other results than 
to have caused certain levellings and soundings to be carried out by an 
engineer—Mr. Child—which completed previous studies. The state of 
Nicaragua never touched a dollar of that share of the benefits which was 
reserved to it. The company violated with the most flagrant bad faith 
all the engagements that it had contracted with respect to that state, and 
finally, in order the better to compensate the Nicaraguan government for 
its forbearance, the United States, after having provoked in 1854 the 
bombardment of Greytown (San Juan de Nicaragua), by which five 
hundred families were ruined and 20,000 millions (francs!) of merchandise 
were destroyed, lent its steamers in 1855 to Walker’s flibustiers, in order 
that they might obtain possession of Granada, thus making common 
cause with a banditti to destroy a state which had enriched it. 

Nicaragua and its canal have thus ever remained in the position of one 
of those legendary castellated abodes where wealth, power, and pleasure 
await the youthful hero, but to arrive at which there are enchanted forests 
to traverse, with rivulets that swell to torrents, holes that open like 
fathomless pits, rocks ready to fall and crush, and trees that belch forth 
flames of fire; or there are fruits guarded by vicious dwarfs, or flowers 
over which roam lions with manes of snakes, or ravines guarded by 
giant ogres, or gilded saloons, with wine, and food, and beauty to tempt 
astray. 

MF élix Belly is in the present day what Perceval, who combated the 
said giants, dragons, and sorcerers to conquer the magic lance and basin, 
was to the Knights of the Round Table, Peredor to the Gauls, and 
Peronnik to the Bretons. Nicaragua and its lakes, rivers, rocks, and 
forests, its tropical sun, its pestilential swamps, its rude natives, its 
powerless government, and its coveted spoil, is the modern apple of dis- 
cord, the actual castle of romance. It remains to be seen if, even backed 
by “the man” who, to use our doughty champion’s grandiose language, 
has been reserved by Providence for a destiny so high that it is sufficient 


for him in the present day simply to wil! in order that the greatest things ~ 


shall be accomplished, M. Félix Belly—twin hero with M. de Lesseps— 
will succeed in his rival exploit. 

The elaboration of the idea is, we are told, complete. It has traversed 
all the phases that are necessary to carry a conception from its first crude 
birth up to the perfection of becoming a scientific deduction. The question 
of practicability will no longer admit of discussion, The labours carried 
out for the last thirty years by English, French, and American engineers, 
notoriously by Bailly, Garella, and Child, present sufficient bases on 
which to found a regular project in which all possible difficulties shall be 
anticipated. All explorations confirm a mean amount of expense, All 
the conditions demanded by capitalists meet at a certain point in the 
actual state of the question. It is as ripe as far as multiplied caleula- 
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tions can that maturity. It has for,patrons for the past a 
8 i iation of illustrious names, and in our own times Alexander 
Hum William I., Miche] Chevalier, and Napoleon III. “It is 
under the mgis of these sovereign authorities that we have dared to 
ambition for our country, or rather for our epoch and for civilisation 
erally, the honour of putting the seal on the dream of Fernando 
Cortez. The SECRET OF THE STRAIT is no longer a secret !” 

En avant, Perceval! forward, Peronnik! the tropical rains and flooded 
swamps, with their pestilential fevers, that rava Brigadier Kemble’s 
little foree ; the droughts of the hot season, the noxious exhalations of 
the pent-up ravines, and the rocks and shallows that turned back Nelson, 
are but the preliminary difficulties of the enterprise. There are the 
hostility of the United States, and the conquest of the inexhaustible 
treasure. There are the labour to be found, and the physical obstacles to 
be overcome. ‘True that the latter are of a wondrously stubborn cha- 
racter, and that they are, further, upon a scale of magnitude well calcu- 
Jated to appal the stoutest hearted, but they are only incentives to a hero 
of modern times. 

The projector of so vast a scheme cannot naturally be wanting in 
details to Tesopiteate the minimum of expenditure and the maximum 
of receipts. M. Thomé de Gamond, projector of the submarine tunnel 
between England and France, was engaged to discuss these delicate 

uestions. The two outlets to the lake will, according to this authority, 
Saand an expenditure estimated at 2,720,000 francs. The river San 
Juan is 175 kilometres in length, it is fed by seventy tributaries besides 
the lakes, and flows in its upper portions over rocks that crop out to day. 
A system of simple canalisation is not applicable, therefore, to this river, 
for, as its tributaries come from virgin forests, and are loaded with 
detritus, they would encumber the intervals; it is proposed, then, to 
adopt what is designated as a system of canalisation with a continuous 
current. This is to be accomplished by seven “ barrages,” including a 
defensive sea-lock, These seven locks will cost, using the timber of the 
country for their construction, 7,000,000 francs; there are to be added 
to this the expenses of levelling the bed of the river and constructing 
track-roads, the whole estimated at 21,100,000 franes. 

The Salinas canal is that part of the project in which M. Belly’s plan 
claims to differ from all others. Napoleon III.’s project embraced the 
navigation of Lake Nicaragua, a canal between it and Lake Managua, 
and another canal between that lake and the Pacific at Port Realejo. 
The Danish engineer C£rstedt first explored the country that intervenes 
between the Bay of Salinas and the junction of the Sapoa and Lake 
Nicaragua. It is a hilly region, with deep valleys or ravines. The 
Sapoa is fed by five streams that descend from the flanks of the voleano 
of Orosi, and their valleys, clad with virgin forests, are said to be inha- 
bited by “ magnificent” races of Indians. 

It was upon this line that an English company, called that of the Costa 
Rica route, proposed—now some time back—to open a canal of commu- 
nication between the Pacific and Lake Nicaragua, thus taking from'M. 
Belly all that there is that he claims to be original or different in con- 
ception from those who have gone before him. The project of the latter, 
however, as it now stands before us, embraces deepening, excavating, 
tunnelling, embankments with walls, and six locks; the whole at an 
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estimated expense of 55,400,000 francs, The expenditure will theti 
stand thus : 
Francs. 


Works on Lake Nicaragua . . «. 2,700,000 
Works on the river San Juan. . «+ 24,100,000 
Works on the Salinas canal . . - 65,400,000 
Other constructions, telegraphs, &e. . . 3,800,000 
Expenses of administration for four years . 4,000,000 
Incidental and unforeseen expenses . . 80,000,000 


Total capital , , . - « 120,000,000 


or 4,800,000/. sterling, the estimated cost of the projected canal of Suez 
being 200,000,000 francs, or 8,000,000/. sterling. 

“It will be essential,” we are told, “to the accomplishment of such an 
enterprise, to put, before all things, the immense local resources of nature 
under contribution, and to utilise in the employment of these resources 
the genius of all people. We must do well, like the Dutch; do quick, 
like the Americans; and do cheaply, like the great practical men of 
England ; we must borrow the distinctive traits of genius of each nation, 
and tlten shed over this assemblage of faculties, in order to give them 
perfection, that eminent scientific character which lies in the traditions of 
France, and shines in all that she undertakes. The engineers of France 
have for mission to assimilate the national aptitudes of different people, 
and this mission, if thoroughly understood and appreciated, ought to 
attain the height of a real priesthood.” We must leave the modest 
Yankees to out-Herod this extravaganza. The engineers who are to 
superintend this great work ought manifestly, if fully imbued with the 
sense of their high mission, to superintend the labours in caps or helmets 
adorned with flowers, and other characteristic ornaments of the old Aztec 
or Toltec priesthood. ' 

After the expenses comes the consideration of the receipts. These 
were estimated by Prince Louis Napoleon at 15,000,000 francs ; but 
since that time gold has been discovered in California, Australia, and 
British Columbia; commercial relations have been opened with China 
and Japan; and the employment of the screw. has opened a new era in 
navigation. Indeed, it is estimated that there is, one thing with another 
—gold and guano, migration and emigration—a constant augmentation 
of shipping equivalent to an increase of one-sixth of the whole in the 
space of a year. Availing himself of this computation, and of the ad- 
vantages presented by the anticipated opening of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the projector of the Anglo-French international tunnel, and the 
utiliser of the genius of all nations under the wgis of Gallic scientific 
pre-eminence, feels himself authorised in deducing for the fortunate share- 
holders a receipt equivalent to 55,000,000 francs or 60,000,000 francs. 
We have thus a presumed expenditure of 100,000,000 francs to 
120,000,000 francs against a minimum revenue of 50,000,000 francs; 
and that is nothing, we are reminded, in a country like intertropical 
America, where the mean profits of commercial operations are never less 
than 100 per cent., the Panama Railway itself paying 40 per cent. to 
its shareholders. 

It is not, however, our intention to treat the subject before us lightly, 
We look upon the carrying out of the proposed interoceanic communica- 
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tion as in every respect a most desirable and a most important achieve- 
ment—as an undertaking deserving of the sympathies of all enlightened 
nations. Even as far as money is concerned, many more millions have 
been expended in the construction of ports at Cherbourg, at Havre, at 
Liverpool, at Antwerp, and at Venice within the last century than 
would be demanded to carry out this great international object, and 
these works not always carried out for such praiseworthy purposes. 

In a political point of view, regarding solely the interests of Great 
Britain, the projected line of railway from Halifax to Vancouver has far 
greater claims to our support. A railroad traversing the whole extent 
of British North America ‘would at once afford an unassailable means of 
reaching our eastern possessions, and it would ensure the colonisation 
and cultivation of immense tracts of valuable land at present only trod 
by the red man or clad with virgin forests tenanted by the fur-bearing 
animals, 

But other political considerations of a more cosmopolitan character, 
which interest and concern, indeed, at the present moment, the whole 
civilised world, and upon the solution of which depends the future equi- 
librium of the New World and its pacific relations with the Old, come 
to attach a rare and unwonted importance to the independence of Nica- 
ragua and its right to enter into foreign treaties and conventions. 

The relations of Great Britain with the United States, more par- 
ticularly in reference to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to which the Union 
men in giving, what was never intended, a retrospective character, 

ve been previously discussed by us, and it is very much to be regretted 
that, as anticipated at that time, those relations, instead of improving, 
have been gradually assuming a more gloomy and threatening aspect— 
an aspect which the last annual message of the President of the United 
States renders, if possible, still more portentous. The government of 
the United States, who in the time of our trouble, albeit of our own 
blood, sought the unfriendly opportunity of picking up a quarrel apropos 
of a few vagrants recruited in their territory, not having it in their 

wer to repudiate a treaty, merely because Great Britain had not ful- 
filled its conditions before it existed, employed a band of predatory and 
lawless men to annul the treaty, violate its engagements, and baflle 
European policy, as well as trample upon local rights. It was, says M. 
Belly, in a well and ably written essay on “The Equilibrium of the 
New World,” the Monroe doctrine expounded in formal acts in the face 
of Europe; it was the sovereignty of the entire of the New World 
claimed by an invading republic; it was the carrying out of pretensions 
which at once threaten the independence of neighbouring republics, the 
annihilation of the Spanish race, and of the commercial liberty of the 
whole globe. 

Certain it is, and we regret to have to avow it of people of our lan- 
guage and blood, that the people of the United States, or Americans par 
excellence, as they term themselves, not only clothe all international 
questions with more selfish interests and more angry passions than any 
other nation in the world, but they cultivate political principle so little, 
or it is so utterly prostituted to egotism, that they actually take a pride 
in that which people of a more antique and refined civilisation look upon 
as derogatory to their honour. Thus the United States were hostile to 
Englan al France on the occasion of the war with Russia, not from 
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any real or actual sympathy with the latter, but simply because the em-' 
barrassment and humiliation of those countries wére favourable to their 
own selfish ideas of aggrandisement. The Monroe doctrine is indeed 
subversive of all moral sense. Such is the idea of an impartial neutrality 
entertained by certain parties in the United States, that at the very time 
that the exasperation was at its highest against the English for enlisting 
the miserable offscourings of the world, recruiting was being openly 
carried on in favour of the Czar, contracts were entered into, and a sub- 
sidy of 60,000,000 dollars was proffered. What was worse, the press of 
the Union had the immodesty to boast of these flagrant violations of all 
political honour and principle: they actually looked upon that which was 
discreditable as a triumph ! | 
So it is with regard to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which was con- 
cluded at Washington on the 19th of April, 1850, with the especial 
view of ensuring the independence of the States of Central America, and 
the neutrality of any interoceanic communications, either by road, rail, or 
canal, that should be carried out in those countries. It was a convention 
to secure the rights and liberties of all nations. Once this treaty signed 
and agreed to, the United States government wished to give a retro- 
spective reading to the first article, which ordains that neither of the two 
governments shall occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or shall take or exercise 
any domination in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or any other portion of Central 
America, and they insisted that the article in question had not only 
reference to the future but also to the past, and that, in virtue of suc 
article, Great Britain must give up its ancient protectorate of the Mos- 
quito coast and of Greytown (San Juan de Nicaragua), or that they 
would not abide by the terms of the treaty. Well may M. Belly say, 
“It is manifest that if Europe carried the same blind obstinacy in re- 
pudiating all loyal explanations into the conduct of public affairs, the 
whole of the old continent would be on fire, and the Congress of Paris 
could never have come toa decision.” The ostensible objects of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, says the same writer, were highly creditable to 
the contracting parties, but the secret motives that impelled the United 
States to it, were to expel Great Britain from Central America, and, 
failing in that selfish object, they have repudiated the treaty itself. The 
fact is, that if Great Britain gave up the question of the protectorate of 
the Mosquito coast to-morrow, the state of things would remain just the 
same, for the United States seek not only the exclusion of Great Britain 
and France from Central America, but the protectorate, and ultimatel 
the absorption, of those states to themselves. They would not allow the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to stand in their way for a moment, but would 
anticipate its conclusions by an active flibustierism. The government of 
Great Britain, loyal in its intentions, proposed, even subsequently to the 
haughty repudiation of its terms by Mr. Pierce, to submit the interpre- 
tation of the treaty to the arbitration of a third power. But this was 
likewise, and as might have been anticipated, rejected. The United 
States do not want the terms of the treaty to be satisfactorily settled ; they 
want a cause for rupture, and an excuse for annexation. ‘‘ Our European 
ideas,” M. Belly remarks, “are no longer recognised on the other side of 
the ocean. Our notions of justice and of right are there trampled under 
by a dominating axiom, sprung from pride and egotism, and in virtue of 
which the great republic concerns itself only with itself.” When the 
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treaty was accepted in 1850, the Monroe minority opposed the admission 


of all intercession: that minority is now the majority. It was in vain 
that Great Britain made further concessions for preservation of 
peace ; the progress of events will soon disillusionise all parties. 

England and France have united in laying the basis for carrying out 
the Belly treaty, concluded at Rivas on the Ist of May, 1858, between 
the two governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica on the one hand, and 
a French company on the other, and by which the concession of an inter- 
oceanic canal 1s granted for ninety-nine years, with a league of land on 
each side, mines included ; the canal to be open to all nations, and the 
works to be commenced within two years, and to be completed within six. 
Lord Malmesbury has signified that, although this treaty negotiates the 

admission of French armed vessels on the lake of Nicaragua, it is in every 
respect adapted to the long-disputed terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
But the convention of Rivas in reality supersedes those terms by its 
grant of a concession. It leaves no alternative but a prompt solution of 
the green as to whether or not the two contracting states are inde- 
ee ent and American, or whether they are under the control of the 

nited States, and have no power to enter into any negotiation with 
European powers. The convention of Rivas, adopted at the Congress of 
Paris by all the European powers, will become the point on the execu- 
tion of which the future character of the relations of Europe and the 
United States will have to depend. It is to be hoped that they will be 
“aay A clever, shrewd, intelligent people like the Yankees cannot 

ut see that it is impossible to uphold doctrines which are unjust and im- 
moral in their very nature. The Monroe doctrine renders our possessions 
in America untenable for an hour. Yet with the two Canadas and 
British Columbia they are territorially as vast as those of the United 
States. The territories of Central and South America are far more 
extensive; nor is the Latin race as yet entirely extirpated. Yet the 
United statesmen would have all America for the Union! It is time 
that they should abandon such a tremendous assumption of egotism, 
which could not be upheld by any power on this side of the Atlantic for 
a moment. 

There are, however, some reasons to apprehend that the solution of 
the question may not be so pacific as it might be hoped for. President 
Buchanan's last message gives open support and countenance to the 
poliey pertinaciously observed by the United States since 1850, when 
Lopez’s first expedition proceeded to Cuba under the wing of a Whig 
president—General Taylor. This was followed up by his democratic 
successor, Mr. Pierce, sending Mr. Soulé, of Ostend notoriety, to Spain, 
his secretly favouring the flibustiering expeditions of Walker, and it was 
consummated by the bombardment of Greytown by Captain Hollins. 
The treaties of the Sandwich Islands and of the Oregon are parts of the 
same system of absorption. Walker, defeated by the heroism of a weak 
but independent state, now claims through Mr. White a pecuniary 
indemnification of some twenty or twenty-four millions, and the United 
States government, in order not to lose her grasp on the coveted terri- 
tory, countenances the cynical demand of indemnification of the expenses 
of a defeated invasion ! 

The message of President Buchanan cannot but be looked upon as of 
a decidedly hostile character. In reviewing the political relations of the 
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United States with Nica it passes over in silence the ions of 
Walker, to detail at length a grievance by which sundry Americans, who, 
we are told, were in no way connected with any belligerent conduct 
or party, were accidentally fired upon by the troops of Costa Rica in 
Virgin Bay. In discussing the question of an international canal, the 
same message declares that “the stake is too important to be left at the 
mercy of rival companies, claiming to hold conflicting contracts with 
Nicaragua.” This is repudiating by anticipation the convention of 
Rivas. It then argues that the “ Accessory Transit Company” has been 
in operation since August, 1852, till its charter was revoked by the go- 
vernment of President Rivas in 1856. It admits, at the same time, that 
financial disputes had arisen as early as 1854. Then, again, we are told 
that in 1857 the secretary of state for the Union signed a treaty with 
the minister for Nicaragua for the use and protection of the transit route, 
but as this “‘ protection” embraced the employment of an armed force to 
keep the route open, the Nicaraguan government declined to ratify it. 


The executive government of this country (adds the president), in its inter- 
course with foreign nations, is limited to the employment of diplomacy alone. 
When this fails, it can proceed no further. It cannot legitimately resort to force, 
_ without the direct authority of Congress, except in resisting and repelling hos- 
tile attacks. It would have no authority to enter the territories of Nicaragua, 
even to prevent the destruction of the transit and protect the lives and property 
of our own citizens on their passage. It is true that on a sudden emergency of 
this character the president etl direct any armed force in the vicinity to 
march to their relief, but in doing this he would act upon his own responsibility. 
Under these circumstances, I earnestly recommend to Congress the passage of 
an act authorising the president, under such restrictions as they may teean 
proper, to employ the land and naval forces of the United States in preventing 
the transit from being obstructed or closed by lawless violence, and in protecting 
the lives and property of American citizens travelling thereupon, requiring at 
the same time that these forces shall be withdrawn the moment the danger shall 
have passed away. Without such a provision, our citizens will be constantly ex- 
posed to interruption in their progress, and to lawless violence. 


In the mean time an Anglo-French fleet has sailed to the waters of 
the San Juan to carry out the preliminary provisions of the Rivas con- 
vention, and to give the protection of two of the most powerful nations 
of Europe to the republics of Central America against, not the lawless 
violence anticipated by President Buchanan, but the lawless violence of 
self-imposed transit companies, of buccaneers, flibustiers, and pirates. 
This, it has been justly remarked by French politicians, is not a question 
of war, it is simply one of international gendarmerie. So the President 
of the United States calls upon his countrymen to send their gendarmerie 
to meet those of Europe on neutral ground, The prospects are not 
cheering. But the more turbulent party in the United States may chafe 
and bray, they cannot have it all their own way. There are men of sense, 
wisdom, piety, and moral worth in the United States, and their opinion 
must ultimately not only weigh in the councils of the land, but they must 

revail. It would never do for two brothers to fight about monopoly. 
hey should be but too happy to participate. The day that the Euro- 
pean powers shall show themselves in earnest in ensuring the neutrality 
and independence of Central America, the gloomy and threatening bluster 
of Yankee flibustiers will vanish in the sunshine of a more liberal and 
enlightened international policy. 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


Tuesday, July 27, 1854. 


To-pay I passed the scenes of the battles of St. Vineent and Tra- 
falgar. 
© Early in February (1797), the Spanish fleet, consisting of twenty- 
seven ships of the liné and twelve frigates, put to sea with the design of 
steering for Brest, raising the blockade of that harbour, forming a junc- 
tion with the Dutch fleet, and clearing the Channel of the British 
squadron. Admiral Jarvis, with fifteen ships of the line and six frigates, 
was cruising off Cape St. Vincent, when he received intelligence of their 
approach, and immediately prepared for battle. He drew up his fleet in 
two lines, and, bearing down before the wind, succeeded in engaging the 
enemy in close combat before they had time to form in regular order of 
battle, and while they were yet straggling in disorderly array. Passing 
boldly through the centre of their fleet, the British admiral doubled with 
his whole force upon nine of the Spanish ships, and, by a vigorous can- 
nonade, drove them to leeward, so as to prevent them taking any part in 
the engagement which followed. The Spanish admiral upon this endea- 
voured to regain the lost part of his fleet, and was wearing round the 
rear of the British lines, when Commodore Nelson, who was in the rear- 
most ship, perceiving his design, disregarding his orders, stood directly 
towards him, and precipitated himself into the very middle of the hostile 
squadron. Bravely seconded by Captains Collingwood and Troubridge, 
he ran his ship, the Captain, of 74 guns, between two Spanish three- 
deckers, the Santissima Trinidada, of 136 guns, commanded by Captain 
Cordova, and the San Josef, of 112, and succeeded, by a tremendous fire 
to the right and left, in compelling the former to strike. The action 
on the part of these gallant men continued for nearly an hour with the 
utmost fury against fearful odds, which were more than compensated by 
the skill of the British sailors and the rapidity of their fire. The 
Salvador del Mundo, of 112 guns, struck to Captain Collingwood ; but 
that gallant officer, disdaining to take possession of beaten enemies, nobly 
bore up, with every sail set, to assist his old messmate Nelson, who was 
by this time surrounded by three of the enemy’s ships within pistol-shot. 
There was not a moment to be lost, for Nelson’s ship was now almost dis- 
masted and incapable of further service. But no sooner was he relieved 
by Collingwood’s fire, than, resuming his wonted energy, he boarded the 
San Nicolas, of 74 guns, and speedily hoisted the British colours on the 
poop ; and finding that the prize was severely galled by the fire of the 
San Josef, of 112 guns, pushed on across it to its gigantic neighbour, 
himself leading the way, and exclaiming, ‘ Westminster Abbey or 
victory!’ Nothing could resist such enthusiastic courage ; the Spanish 
admiral speedily hauled down his colours, and Nelson’s ship lay a perfect 
wreck beside his two prizes.” 

I envy not the man whose eyes do not fill with tears in reading this. 
Seek not for samples of heroism in old Greece or Rome, neither ransack 
the records of French glory, nor yet go back far in thy own grand his- 
tory, O England! Here was heroism which never can be surpassed 
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—which never was equalled, except by that red Trafalgar, when Nelson 
got both Westminster and victory. 

Trafalgar was fought on the 24th of October, 1805. ‘A long swell 
was setting into the Bay of Cadiz; our ships, crowding all their canvas, 


moved majestically before it with light winds from the south-west. Right. 


before them lay the mighty armament of France and Spain, the sun 
shining full on their close-set sails, and the vast three-deckers which it 
contained appearing of stupendous magnitude amidst the lesser line-of- 
battle ships by which they were surrounded.” Our force consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of the line and four frigates ; the combined fleet num- 
bered thirty-three line-of-battle ships and seven frigates. 

Nelson, on the quarter-deck of the Victory, wore his admiral’s frock- 
coat, bearing on his left breast four stars. ‘ In honour I gained them, 
and in honour I will die with them,” said he. The last signal he ever 
made yet echoes in the hearts of his countrymen; the most glorious, 
because the most English sentence ever eam + “ England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” 

Two leading figures stand out in broad relief in this our grandest naval 
victory—the advance of Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign and of 
Nelson in the Victory, and the whole battle groups round the two ships. 
“The Royal Sovereign far outsailed the rest of the fleet, and with all 
sails set steered right into the centre of the enemy’s line, and was 
already enveloped in fire when the nearest vessels, notwithstanding their 
utmost efforts, were still more than two miles in the rear. ‘ See,’ said 
Nelson, ‘how that noble fellow Collingwood cerries his ship into action.’ 
The Royal Sovereign laid herself close alongside the Santa Anna, the 
Spanish admiral’s ship, and a furious combat took place between the two 
first-rates; but such was the rapidity and precision of the Royal 
Sovereign’s fire, that the Spaniard would have been compelled to strike 
had not the St. Juste, Indomitable, Fougueux, and San Leandro 
grouped round the Royal Sovereign, when they saw their admiral’s 
danger, aud assailed her on all sides by such a vehement cross fire, that 
their balls frequently struck each other above the deck of the English 
vessel.” It was entirely hid from the rest of the English fleet, “‘ who 
watched with intense anxiety the opening of the smoke, which at length 
showed the British flag waving unconquered in the midst of the numerous 
ensigns of France and Spain by which it was surrounded,”’ 

Brave, pious Collingwood, I question not that at this time thy bosom 
throbbed with feelings of intense delight; not “the savage joy of moun- 
taineers before they rush upon the spears,” but the joy of a Christian 
warrior at that ecstasy of time when duty and glory become one. 

Meanwhile Nelson was crowding all sail to reach the scene of danger, 
and as he approached within a mile and a half’s distance single shots were 
fired from different vessels; some fell short, and one went over the Vie- 
tory’s maintop gallant-mast. ‘A minute or two of awful silence ensued, 
during which time the Victory continued to advance, when all at once the 
whole van of seven or eight ships opened a concentric fire upon her. At 
this awful moment the wind, which had been slight, died away to a mere 
breath, so that the Vietory advanced still more slowly, ploughing majesti- 
cally through the waves, unable, from her position, to return a single 
shot.” 
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At last she steered through between the Téméraire and Bucentaure, 
and at one o'clock, as she passed slowly and deliberately, poured her 
broadside triple-shotted into the Bucentaure with such terrible effect, 
that above four hundred men were killed or wounded by the discharge. 
The Victory passed on and grappled with the Redoutable, and commenced 
a furious conflict, while, on the other side, she engaged the Bucentaure 
and Santissima Trinidada. Captain Harvey, in the Zeméraire, fell on 
board the Redoutabdle on the other side, so that these four ships formed 
as compact a tier as if they had been moored together. The lieutenants 
of the Victory upon this depressed their guns and diminished their charge, 
lest the shot should pass through and injure the Téméraire ; and as every 
shot from the Victory set the Redoutable on fire, the British sailors stood 
with buckets of water in their hands and extinguished the flames on the 
enemy's decks as they arose, lest they should involve both ships in 
destruction. At this time Nelson was shot. and was carried down to the 
cockpit, which was crowded with wounded and dying men. He insisted 
that the surgeon should leave him and attend to those to whom he might 
be useful, “for to me,” he said, “ you can do nothing.” As the action 
continued, several ships of the enemy began to strike; the crew of the 
Victory cheered as each successive flag was lowered, and at every hurrah 
a gleam of joy illuminated the countenance of the dying hero. 

The fire on the poop of the Victory from the tops of the Redoutable 
was so tremendous that for a time it was almost deserted, upon which the 
French made a vigorous attempt to board, but were repulsed. The 
Témératre poured its broadside into the Frenchman’s crowded decks, 
and at length her whole rigging and masts fell across the Téméraire’s 
bow, and over this bridge she was boarded and taken possession of. 
Never had a ship been more gallantly defended than this Frenchman. 
Out of six hundred and forty-three men who composed her crew, only 
five-and-thirty reached the English shores. 

Meantime the arrival of the remoter ships of the English fleet left the 
victory no longer doubtful, and before three o’clock ten ships of the line 
had struck. Shortly after, Hardy had gone down to Nelson, and, taking 
him by the hand, congratulated him on his glorious victory, adding that 
fourteen or fifteen of the enemy were taken. “That’s well,’’ replied 
Nelson ; “but I bargained for twenty.” And then, in a stronger voice 
added, “Anchor, Hardy—anchor! Do you make the signal. Kiss 
me, Hardy.”” Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek. ‘‘ Now I am 
satisfied,” said Nelson; ‘“ thank God I have done my duty.” 

Southey is right. ‘He cannot be said to have fallen prematurely 
whose work was done; nor ought he to be lamented who died so full of 
honours, and at the height of human fame. The most triumphant death 
is that of the martyr; the most awful, that of the martyred patriot; the 
most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory; and if the chariot 
and horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory.” 


August 1. 


If we compare the spiritual with the natural world, the latter is, 
properly speaking, the more mysterious. Just suppose the relative posi- 
tion of the two worlds reversed. I mean, let the spiritual world be that 
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which is known by our reason and senses; the material world, that which 
is revealed. And 

actually be the case with the angels, to whom the ancient and modern 
history of man may be an Old and New Testament, which they are called 
on to believe, as an exercise of faith. Now the slightest consideration will 
convince us that much more would be demanded of their faith than 
is demanded of ours. It is not difficult for us to conceive the idea 
of spirit, for we can do so in two ways, which reciprocally assist each 
other: we may abstract all the qualities of matter, and there will remain 
the spiritual essence; or, on the other hand, we may refer to our own 
consciousness, and gaze directly upon a veritable spirit residing in each of 
our breasts. But it would be an infinitely more abstruse problem for a 
spirit to form an idea of man; for, take the lowest conception involved in 
map, that of life, by what process of language could an angel be taught 
the association of this principle with that flesh and blood and bones, which 
are reducible to a small number of definite material elements? Or how 
impart to an angel any idea of those sensations which arise out of this 
connexion, such as pain, cold, heat, hunger, or thirst, or the infinitely 
- varied impressions made on us by external objects? But if, in addition 
to life, we fill up the idea of man by adding intelligence, it is plain that 
by no words which we know of, could the wonderful composite creature 
be rendered intelligible to the angel. And, after all, he would still be 
only at the threshold of the mystery, for he must also understand the 
history of man, as the natural and spontaneous development of his nature. 


August 2. 


Gibraltar has been so often described, that I may be excused bringing 
coals to this literary Newcastle. I will only give my personal adventures, 
as noted down at the time, and which, indeed, I would not now transcribe, 
if they did not form the vestibule of an adventure which subsequently 
happened, and which I will narrate in its place. 

When the captain was transacting business with the custom-house, I 
wandered over the town, amusing myself with the different groups of 
men. Specimens of all nations of the earth met my view at every turn 
—Greeks, Jews, Edomites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, and, in addi- 
tion, the unmistakable Englishman, civil, military, and sacred, altogether 
constituting a mosaic of humanity not, I suppose, to be seen in man 
other places. I was fancying the erection of a crystal tower of Babel, 
the construction of which would not at least have been stopped by the 
confusion of tongues, for that could not be carried much further than it is 
in Gibraltar; when my reverie was disturbed by the appearance of our 
Lascar sailor, whom at the turn of the street I observed in close confabula- 
tion with a Greek. From his dress the stranger appeared a sailor, and I 
accounted at first for the intimacy by the facility with which the genus Jack 
of every nation make friends in every port, but there was something in 
the appearance of the Greek which rendered the fraternisation in his case 
somewhat singular. If he had belonged to any other nation—at least, 
if he had been an Englishman—a believer in aristocratic features would 
have made him the hero of a romance, some illegitimate son of a noble 
house, some patrician castaway, or some turbulent spirit who had antici- 
pated in a London, the sufferings of the orthodox, hell; or, lastly, an 
March—vou. Cxv. NO. COCCLIX. 24 


it may assist our imagination to reflect that this may. 
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outlaw of civilised society, who, having committed some crime or roman- 
tic turpitude, had run a muck against the world. As it was, I saw in 
his features merely the indelible type of that race, whose physical perfec- 
tion has, since the days of Phidias, realised the ideal of form, and I had in 
my experience met with too many noble-featured scoundrels, male and 
female, to be much surprised at the sinister look of the blue eye, and the 
unmistakable ruffianism of the well-chiselled mouth of this Lee of 
modern Greece. What puzzled me was the language in which these 
strange ee meer could carry on a conversation apparently so interest- 
ing. To solve this difficulty I approached them unperceived, which some 
eccentricity in the street, and the absorbing interest they evinced on the 
subject they were discussing, allowed me to do with facility, and a mo- 
ment or two’s listening enabled me to discover that the Levantine patois 
was the medium of their conversation, both speaking it with fluency and 
volubility. This, however, was the limit of my discovery; for although 
my own patois was diversified enough, consisting of bad Italian, bad 
French, and tolerable English, strengthened by a fow gutturals from the 
German, it gave me no key to the Levantine dialect. Therefore, after 
observing their gesticulations for a minute or two, I left them and con- 
tinued my saunter to the end of the street. Before turning into another, 
I looked back, and saw my two friends parting company. They shook 
hands in a very hearty fashion, and the Greek, as he moved away, made 
a sign which, being a portion of universal language, I immediately 
translated into the word, “ Remember,” and I concluded the reminiscence 
was of a tender nature, since the Lascar put his hand to his heart with 
all the grace of the theatrical lover. 
August 3. 

Noon.——The Mediterranean and out of sight of land. 

Judea is holy, Greece and Rome are classic, the Mediterranean is both. 
—It is holy. Its waters wash the shores of Judea and the more ancient 
God-visited Egypt; Tyre and Sidon, which crumbled before the denun- 
ciations of the Jewish prophets, were its seaports ; Daniel, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Jeremiah prophesied the fates of the successive kingdoms which have 
risen on its shores—a privilege denied to the Pacific or Atlantic nations. 
On the advent of Christianity, inspired apostles and martyrs used the 
waters of the Mediterranean to transport them to distant regions, there to 

reach the glad tidings. The Mediterranean is classical. She connects 

taly and Greece, bounding both these seats of civilisation in three direc- 
tions ; and from the expedition of the Golden Fleece to the battle of 
Actium classic armaments have ploughed her waters. 

But apart from classic or Christian association, on the Mediterranean 
were transacted the most important events in ancient history. After the 
fleet of Xerxes had been destroyed at Salamis and Mycale, we find its 
waters the scene of the long struggle for supremacy by Athens ; next it 
is the theatre on which the Carthaginians and Romans contended for 

of the future. Thereafter the Mediterranean saw the defeat of 
Am x the younger; and there the galleys of the second Cesar destroyed 
the fleet of Antony and his Egyptian queen. These contests were all 
turning-points in history. The combatants on either side appear, not as 
belonging to this or that nation, but as delegated champions of conflicting 
principles; or if we are to assign to them a geographical character, it is 
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not as the armies of Greece, of Carthage, of Rome, or of t, but as 
the armies of the great old divisions of the world. The battle of Salamis, 
while it gave the victory to liberty over despotism, was also the battle 
between Europe and Asia. The triumph of the Romans over the Car- 
thaginians, and of Octavius Cesar over Antony, while securing that idea 
of unity of power which has had so much influence on European civilisa- 
tion, also decided the ppm Europe over Africa. 

Six p.M.—We have now sailing for some days opposite to Italy, 
though, of course, far out of sight of it. 

Projecting into the Mediterranean like a large boot, we see at once 
from the that the strategic position of Italy accounts in no small 
degree for the supremacy it obtained over other nations, for, from its 
central position, it possessed the power of throwing its whole force on any 

of the coast of the Mediterranean it might select, while it ran little 

risk of a combination by other nations against it. Greece has the same 

phical advantage; and thus, once either peninsula under a 

single head, we can easily see that the neighbouring countries were at 

their mercy. We find, accordingly, that no sooner did a unity of autho- 

rity arise under Alexander, than Greece burst her ancient limits and 

overran Asia Minor; and no sooner had Italy submitted to the supre- 
macy of Rome, than the conquest of the world , 

Now that the field of the campaign has stretched beyond the Medi- 
terranean, and may be held to embrace the whole world, if the question 
were asked, What is that position, which presents the greatest strategic 
advantages? I think Great Britain would be selected. Its insular posi- 
tion makes it the best adapted for the seat of maritime power, and, 
by the assistance of steam, it can throw its concentrated force on any 
eee it may select, while its maritime supremacy guarantees it against 
the attack of any other nation. So that, if ever we are seized with the 
conquering mania, we would seem to have the best chance of attaining 


to universal empire. 
August 4. 


Eight v.m.—It has been a calm all day, and desperately hot, so that 
until now I have found it impossible to do anything. Consequently, I 
have felt a good deal of ennui and a great longing to get on, although I 
am well aware I have a week’s sea before me yet. But why should I weary 
—why should I feel as if I was losing time? If I had my own way 
within the narrow limits of my ordinary life, would I be a bit more con- 
tented or more usefully employed ? So far as I recollect, I never did any- 
thing yet, which might not as well have been left undone. Time would 
have done it better, or if it were out of his beat, some one else would 
have done it without my being a bit the poorer, than I am at present. 
Nay, for all the good I have done, I might as well have been asleep all 
the time. Since, therefore, I am but continuing my ordinary course of 
life, I do not see why, just at this moment, I should be seized with a 

icular fit of ennuz and self-reproach. Perhaps it is the consciousness 
that while others are useful, I am not; but let me consider this point, in 
what respect are those who have started with me in life better than I 
am? Some of them have made money; well, what of that? I could 
not be much better off in the Wally, though I could spend 20001. a year 
on land, and when on land I manage somehow or a me to gratify such 
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of my wishes as are sufficiently clamant, to make it of importance to me 
whether they should be gratified or not. None of my friends have 
made themselves very illustrious; not one of them promises to take 
up three lines in a biographical dictionary, even though it were to con- 
sist of ten volumes folio. I believe, if I were to die at present, the para- 
in the Gloucester papers would be somewhat ay than the 
obituary of any of them, even the richest among them; I am pretty 
certain, though I say it who should not say it, that my numerous friends 
and acquaintances would occasionally speak of me for a full fortnight, 
which is exactly thirteen days and twenty-three hours more than the 
sweet recollection of my friends and would endure. Still 
more to console myself, I verily believe, that if I were now to be sunk 
in the Mediterranean after a funeral service by the mate, my friends at 
home would for a day or two endow me with a great many virtues I 
never possessed, and forget a few failings which did not use to be so 
charitably regarded. So, “ begone, dull care.” How do I know what may 
be going on to my advantage during this delay ? This practical stoppage 
in the course of my existence may be the point whence my fortune may 
change. Events may be adapting themselves, influences may be coming 
into operation which together may change my destiny, but which, were 
I amidst them, I might alter; and it needs but a slight hitch to turn 
the car of fortune off the straight road into the ditch. How little can 
we do for ourselves amidst the blind mechanism, which is resistlessly 
going on, bringing up out of the infinite combination of possible events, 
some which we could not foresee and cannot control. Who can tell 
whether it is better for him to sleep or to wake, to scheme and plod, or 
to sail quietly down the current of life? Many in our day can say, ‘“‘ My 
schemings and ploddings have brought only failure, and if I had had 
less activity, energy, and imagination, I would have been a more pro- 
sperous man than I am now.” Thus, though it may not be strictly true 
that a stern fatalism rules human destiny, yet so limited is our foresight, 
so imperfect our means of action, that the practical result is the same as 
if the world actually were under its control. ; 

But is there nothing out of the sphere of this fatal influence? Ad- 
mitting fortune to be ruled by it, and that it is vain for us to plan our 
destinies, can we not redeem something wherein to assert our freedom 
and vindicate human reason? The ancient philosophy of the Stoics here 
coincides with Christianity, in teaching that the mind may be rescued 
from the fatal circle, and remain true to a man though all other things 
be false, and chivalry has added honour, which may be kept unimpaired 
amidst the wreck of fortune and falsehood of friends. 








August 12. Off Malta. 
I am not going to describe Malta, for two reasons. First, because I 
never was there; and secondly, which is more to the purpose, because I 
have not Murray beside me. The skipper had never heard of the 
Knights of Saint John, but he had heard of quarantine, and as our stock 
of water was still sufficient, we kept out of sight of the famous island. 
It is somewhat curious to prin a the total reversal of ideas and cir- 
cumstances now, and at the time Lavalette defended Malta against the 
Turks. Then Turkey was fully a match for the rest of Europe, and its 
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policy was conquest. Hence the public instinct of Europe was leagued 
against it, and if, during the Machiavellian combinations of the time, 
any Christian king was an ally to the Turk, it was considered almost as 
bad as being in league with the devil. It was acknowledged throughout 
Europe to be the duty of all Christians to fight against the Turks, and 
if they could at that time have been utterly destroyed, the event would 
have been celebrated in every church in Christendom. 

At the present moment it is the weakness, not the power of Turkey, 
which excites our fear, and with the single exception of Russia, the wish 
is general that she may come out of the present struggle powerful and 
victorious ; nay, we are inclined to think that a decisive victory on her 
part, which would put an end to the war, would be the subject of solemn 
thanksgiving in every church in England. 

There are, indeed, some who regard the war merely as it affects trade, 
and who would welcome peace, whether it resulted from the triumph of 
the Russians or the Turks. With them, hemp and flax create more in- 
terest than the Holy Sepulchre did in the days of chivalry, and Cobden 
and Bright, with innumerable lords of spinning-mills, take the place of 
the Knights Templars and Hospitallers—not, like them, ready to fight 
to the death, but willing to welcome peace on any terms, provided only 
the spinning-mills of Manchester are kept going. Let us hope, however, 
that there is yet enough of the true knightly spirit in the country of 
Ceeur de Lion, to ensure the war being brought to an issue becoming our 
ancient renown, though hemp and flax should rise to fifty per cent., and, 
worse still, although consols should sink to 75. 

But we are at present only in the beginning of the war. We have 
met with no disaster, and the enemy has been forced to retreat; there- 
fore, let us not waste our magnanimity, for we may need it. We may, 
before the contest closes, be reduced to as critical a state as we were in 
1797 ; and until we can lay our hands to our hearts and say we will act 
as our fathers then did, let us still reverence the heroes of the old war, 
the imperial mind of Pitt, and the indomitable resolution of George III. 

What was this crisis of 1797? Four years’ war with France had cost 
us two hundred millions sterling, and the year opened with our enemy 
everywhere triumphant; Austria prostrated by Napoleon’s victories in 
Italy ; Holland, powerful in ships, incorporated with the French Repub- 
lic, which had also formed an alliance offensive and defensive, with Spain 
still formidable in her ancient prestige and her army and navy. The 
Bank of England was compelled to stop payment, and consols declined 
to 45. Lastly, the fleet at the Nore, which seemed our only protection, 
mutinied, and drew up across the mouth of the Thames in order of battle, 
stopping all the traffic on the river. 

Such was the crisis of 1797. Yet, in the midst of these dangers, 
government quailed not; the demands of the mutineers were rejected ; 
overtures of peace with France were not even mentioned, and not one 
ship was removed from the blockade of her ports. . 
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EVALLA. 


By W. Beitspy Bateman. 


XIII. 


“rings!” AND ALFRED HELMET’S INTRODUCTION THERETO. 


‘‘ TwERE were the Riverses of Gloucestershire, and the Riverses down 
in what they call ‘ Zummerzetshire,’ and there were the Riverses of 
Cheshire, but ¢hey were not considered the ‘cheese’ at all: Miss Lilian 
must be a double Gloucester—a beauty beyond compare !” 

In this wise conversed Mr. D’Arcy Livermore, as they wandered home 
by the light of the moon. 

Willie Wilders was in tortures; not at all relieved by his new friend 
grasping his arm affectionately, while he expressed his raptures in the 
strictest confidence. No two people were ever more at fault regarding 
each other’s sensations. But the sudden infatuation of D’Arcy rendered 
him blind even to the most palpable evidence of agitation on the part of 
Willie Wilders, who cursed himself a thousand times over in his own 
mind for having been the means of causing the introduction, and who 
could yet find no reasonable blame, or accusation either, against D’ Arcy 
or Lillie Rivers. Why should not the lady look pretty? Why should 
not the cavalier look gay and débonnaire? There was no answering 
that! Mr. D’Arcy Livermore had as much right to fall in love as any 
one else; and the worst of it was, he seemed as likely as possible to 
succeed. 

Willie Wilders was an extremely bashful man. He would have been 
years pondering over his fancies in his own dreamy way. In fact, he 
never would have known he was in love at all, if the idea had not been 
suddenly presented to him that, in a magic-lantern kind of slide, a cer- 
tain aecustomed and well-loved figure was dissolving away, and might 
soon disappear, to leave an aching void behind. W hat! the deep blue 
eyes to shed their lustre elsewhere—those eyes that were the light of 
Eversley !—those eyes in which his own had seen mirrored such pictures 
of perfect happiness; wherein he had gazed at the conservatory that day 
when she took the moss rose from his hand, even as if it were a gage 
d’amour; wherein he had seen a well of love and latent tenderness—or 
dreamt he did! 

Vain dream ! 

It was all over now. Willie Wilders was as bashful in his despair as he 
had formerly been in his unconscious love; and while his hopes perished, 
they died and made no sign. A notion took possession of his mind that 
so much happiness was more than he had a right to expect, and he sank 
into the silence of his own thoughts, as a volcano after an eruption 
resolves itself into repose. 

And yet—those tresses of gold; and yet—that silvery laugh! and the 
merry voice of crispest, clearest tones, and the blue eyes full “of heaven's 
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bluest light! And had the sunset really come? And was the sun set 
for ever ! 

After depositing D’Arcy Livermore at the Blue Boar, Willie Wilders 
hurried home to The Willows, and found no consolation there. Alfred 
Helmet was standing with his pipe in his mouth, and his back to the hall 
fire, and his servant was filling a portmanteau, with an evident eye to a 
start. 

The fishing-rods were unheeded; so were the guns; so were the 
figures, grim, gaunt, and erect in Ta of steel. 

The philosophy of the dreamer died away for a moment, and his heart 
sank within him. He felt the deep sorrow of loneliness—not the sadness 
of the hopeless and neglected, but the sense, that is even worse, of losing 
associations which are become so pleasant that they have, as it were, 
created a want—an earnest love in the heart. It is so sad to live without 
sympathy—to see the rainbow of Hope die away—to have no ene 
connected with the Future. The soul seeks so far, and looks so longingly 
for something congenial to itself, that it trails its weary wings in the dust, 
like a worn and wounded angel, when the sad truth is revealed that love 
is lost for ever! Willie Wilders stood beside his guest like a falcon with 
clipped wing. And he summoned his philosophy to his aid, but with 
indifferent success. 

“‘ What is it?” he said, gazing at the preparations ; “why, you have 
not peppered a partridge for I know not how long. Where will your 
wandering spirit take you now ?” 

“To town in the morning,” answered Alfred. ‘I have received a 
despatch from my agent to say that Muddleham is vacant, and he requires 
to see me at once, and as you and the rest will so soon be in Berkshire, 
and I have other business in London, I shall pass through there, and take 
up my quarters at the hotel near Spankie House until the election comes 
on. You must come and partake my hospitalities now, Willie, for I am 
very loth to leave you behind. I shall try and find you better accommds 
dation than you rescued me from in the Blue Boar.’ 

‘¢ The devil take you,” murmured Willie Wilders; ‘‘ I believe I was sent 
into the world expressly to follow in your train, as Sancho Panza dangled 
in the rear of the errant Don.” 

Helmet laughed. 

Willie continued: “I tell thee what, Hal, as Falstaff says, thou hast 
given me drugs to make me love thee. I must see you safely on your 
way, so I shall even make a fool of myself too, and adventure into the 
great Babel. Shall I accompany you?” 

Alfred pressed his hand with a warmth that showed how much he 
valued the offer, and not only the sentiments he now uttered, but all the 
kindness he was sensible of having received from his host. ‘There was 
no need of set speeches to make either understand the other, 

“ Biggs!” cried Wilders, summoning his factotum in a voice of un- 
wonted excitement. 

‘‘ What is the matter, sir?” inquired that portly functionary, appearing 
with great haste, and putting on his coat as he came along. 

*“* London is the matter,” said his master; ‘fogs and i ie, are 
the matter; cabs and kerbstones are the matter; everything from gas 
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to Greenwich is the matter. We are going to town, so put me up a 
toothbrush and a shirt, and have the dog-cart at the door at ten.”’ 

Biggs retired to hasten the preparations for departure, and soon pro- 
Pos ~¢ trunk filled not with the Spartan simplicity of wardrobe dictated 
by his master, but with everything carefully arranged that he was likely 
to want. Willie surveyed the result with evident satisfaction, and entered 
into no inquiry as to the extent in which his instructions had been ex- 
ceeded. He was thinking pensively that the distraction of the great 
city might scare away thoughts upon which it was painful to dwell, so he 
now welcomed the uncongenial atmosphere to which he was hastening, 
as.if it were a pilgrimage to one of those pastoral scenes in which his 
quiet spirit loved to linger. 

Next morning they were up with the lark, and having paid some 
slight attention to coffee and eggs, and flirted with grouse-pie and cold 
pheasant, they took a final glass of rare old ale, whose strength could 
not be combated often with impunity, and entering the dog-cart, drove 
away through the crisp air to the railway station about five miles off, 
meeting nothing on the road, except when a hare ran from hedge to 
hedge. When this happened, Willie would regard Helmet for a minute 
wistfully, to see how he took the loss of his favourite sport; but the 
embryo statesman was absorbed, and Wilders thought the expression of 
his face was so very like what he fancied his own might be, that he could 
not help wondering whether Ae, too, was dreaming of any fair lady, and, 
if so, of whom it could possibly be ? 

Having secured their tickets and entered the carriage, they found 
themselves in company with an old gentleman, who was wrapped up in a 
cloak and a comforter, and a younger man, in a light great-coat with 
saucer-sized buttons. The latter took out a case as the train started, 
and, asking if cigars were agreeable, proceeded to light one without 
waiting for an answer, upon which Wilders and Helmet did the same, 
the old gentleman saying nothing, but, grunting out something which 
sounded like *‘ commercial! gent,” he hid himself in his comforter, like a 
pike among weeds, and waited for an opening to enter on the attack 
which he seemed to meditate. At the first station where they stopped 
the saucer-button-coat gentleman got out and had a cup of coffee, from 
which he came back declaring that coffee now-a-days was so much worse 
than that of former times, that it was not only all chicory, but that the 
chicory was all sawdust and treacle—a condition of things which, 
although it might have truth for its foundation, certainly sounded some- 
thing like a contradiction. 

“Going to London, gents?” he said, addressing Wilders and Helmet. 

They intimated that town was their destination, upon which he re- 
commended them to an hotel in the City, where the young lady in the 
bar had a fine eye—finest eye in the world for whisky-toddy. 

“‘ Going on business ?” asked the great-coat. 

“Yes, Mr. s 

“ Billy Chuckle,” he said, filling up the pause; “ Billy Chuckle, in 
the tea line, at the Little Teapot, Thames-street ; and if you want any- 
thing in my way, I think you will find our governor a good man of 
business.” 
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“Sorry for him,” came out the old gentleman, suddenly. 

“ As how ?” said Billy Chuckle. 

“Not ‘as how,’ but as a good man of business. When J meet a 

man of business, as it is called, I button my breeches-pocket.” 
And the old gentleman made a great show of feeling for his purse, as if 
not sure that he was safe even in the company of the present representa- 
tive of the interests of China. “A good man of business, sir, robbed 
me of nearly all I had ; that good man of business, sir, is now living on 
the spoil ; and my opinion is, sir, that a good man of business is thrust 
into so many dirty actions, that he is only one remove from a common 
thief—ugh! Button your breeches-pockets up, gentlemen—button your 
pockets up—unless you are good men of business yourselves.” 

Surveying Billy Chuckle with great disdain, the old gentleman un- 
known buried his face in his comforter, and assumed a dogged look that 
defied reply. 

Observing that in his excitement he had let his rug fall, Willie 
Wilders, who (it must be added) had an indefinite idea that the old 
gentleman, though excited, was not very far from the truth, assisted him 
in replacing it upon his knees, which act of civility called forth an 
acknowledgment in this wise : 

“You are not commercial, I see, sir—no, no signs of it—face open— 
forehead broad and high—nothing dirty enough for the desk about you.” 

“T have no occupation,” said Willie, “ but ” And, glancing at 
the rug, he added, “I’m afraid this is torn.” 

‘““ No, it’s not ; it’s not torn, but worn, and I can’t afford another,” 
said the testy old gentleman, who seemed determined not to be pleased 
on any terms. “I was robbed, sir, of all I had by the low cunning of 
my youngest brother—remarkable likeness to Cain, sir, he had (you 
have seen the picture in the story-books), and J was his Abel. However, 
stolen goods never thrive, thank God !” 

During the delivery of these remarkable sentiments, Billy Chuckle 
had produced from his pocket a veal-pie, neatly folded up in light brown 
paper, and was now administering the same to the comfort of his inward 
man, with very little regard for the bilious lucubrations of his gloomy 
companion. His preparation of another cigar while he was eating (so 
that no time might be lost), did not assuage the old gentleman’s indig- 
nation, nor was it in the least diminished when Billy Chuckle offered him 
his case, and actually suggested that he should smoke too! 

[Il just ask you a question,” said Billy Chuckle, whose mouth was 
full of veal (or very nearly), and whose temper was imperturbable. 

“‘ What’s that?” growled his antagonist through the woolly folds of 
the comforter. 

“ Did you ever go, per steamer, to Ramsgate or Margate ?” 

“Yes,” groaned the old gentleman ; “ shopboys, swindlers, shrimps, 
and nursemaids; young ladies in chairs, with novels, on the sands, who 
do not see young gentlemen bathing; young gentlemen in wide-awakes 
and sand-shoes, who do not carry glasses to inspect young ladies bathing ; 
mammas blind when Jones is ‘ eligible ;’ papas present from Saturday to 
Monday ; library; raffling; always numbers one, three, and five to fill 
—bah !” 
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“ Well, as you've been there, you know all about it; then just re- 
member what’s written on the paddle-box.” 

“ What's that ?”’ he growled through the comforter. 

« ,” said Billy Chuckle, putting another piece of veal-pie into his 
mouth, but speaking with great unction notwithstanding, ‘“ ‘ you are re- 
quested not to speak to the man at the weal.’ Now, draw it mild, 
guv’nor, or don’t draw it at all. I shall beat you ’oller at chaff: I’m 
only a commercial, and I don’t know what your griefs may be, but if you 
can’t be civil, don’t trouble yourself to speak to the man at the weal !”’ 

Billy Chuckle pulled out a flask at this period of the conversation and 
took a draught, looking over the rim all the time at the irascible old 
gentleman, who was so disgusted, apparently, at this ill-timed pleasantry 
(though his manner did not indicate that any jocoseness at any hour or 
place would be well-timed for Aim), that he gave vent to another grunt, and 
never opened his lips again until they arrived in town, and his carpet-bag 
was missing, upon which he seemed to revive with all sorts of pleasant 
sensations ; and, merely giving notice that the Company would be prose- 
cuted at an early hour next morning, he went away in a four-wheeled 
cab with all the delight of an idle man who has cultivated a grievance into 
full bloom. 

Alfred Helmet and Willie Wilders had taken a cab too, and as they 
were jammed up for a minute near the old gentleman in the gateway, 
they heard his voice calling forth to them an expression of great com- 
miseration in respect to the fear that they might fall into the hands of a 
*‘ good man of business,” and be in consequence utterly and everlastingly 
confounded. And so they parted. 

It was the purpose of Alfred to see Mr. Spankie first regarding some 
matters connected with his agent, so Wilders agreed to wait for him at 
the coffee-house named by Billy Chuckle, while Alfred sought the 
millionnaire at the Stock Exchange. 

Wilders was soon deposited in quietude at the hotel, and Alfred, borne 
away to his destination, found himself in Bartholomew-lane, City, in the 
midst of that impalpable existence known under the name of “ Things!” 

The air was foggy, and the pavement damp. The Bank of England 
looked as moist as if all the sovereigns in its vaults were being “ sweated,” 
just as a revolution among our gallant allies puts a great many Sovereigns 
into a perspiration, and circulates them where they never meant to go. 
The Royal Exchange might have been taken for a model wash-house— 
to such ari extent it dripped, and smoked, and steamed—if it had not 
been palpable from the condition of the royal statue (the royal face 
whereof was grimy as ever) that the Order of the Bath was not known 
there at all. But it was at the Stock Exchange where Helmet stopped 
to seek Mr. Spankie. He saw outside a strange multitude, whom no man 
could number, of the half-dressed and the ill-dressed, rushing about, and 
talking about, and thinking about one only source of human interest— 
Things ! 

“ Things” were subject to the most extraordinary vicissitudes ; they 
were an eighth to a quarter; they were at ninety-five ; they were re- 
pudiated; they were nowhere; they were caalee ; they were up; 
they were down; they were evidently going on anyhow, if a judgment 
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could be formed from the hurried ejaculations of those who passed in 
and out. 

On asking for Mr. Spankie, the porter said he would call him, and as 
he did not return at once, Alfred wandered carelessly into the interior. 
No sooner had he entered, than his hat was suddenly abstracted and 
tossed into the air. Before he could double his fist and make use of it— 
for his arm was a heavy one—the hat had formed a football for so many 
‘‘ beaver” hunters, that, like the primeval earth, it was without form and 
void, and Spaakie dragged him out just in time to save his head from 
the same catastrophe. 

“Only playful!” said Spankie. 

“‘T wish one of them would do it here in the open street !” exclaimed 
Helmet, in furious indignation. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” said Mr. Spankie ; “it can’t be helped. Jump into the 
brougham, and ride with me. They will do it, and you can’t fight 
five hundred gentlemen single-handed.” 

“* Gentlemen !” 

* Come, quick ; I have no time to lose,” said Spankie.’ “ We will soon 
get you a new hat, and I have all my Boards to attend to.” 

The hat was ily reinstated, though it was not so with the temper 
of the owner, who could not help thinking that a practical joke so devoid 
of wit was unworthy anywhere; but the brougham hurried away, and 
Mr. Octavius Spankie pulled the string several times, and hastened up 
some stairs, and always came back a few minutes afterwards with a 
guinea or two in his hand. 

In fact, Mr. Octavius Spankie was so bound up in Boards that an in- 
different observer, not knowing what Boards meant, might have con- 
ceived that he was in the timber trade. But it was not so. 

The exertion of calling as a director was very imperfectly represented 
by the remuneration of a guinea. Still Mr. Spankie endured the diffi- 
culty, for the benefit of society and the welfare of the world. 

When all the “ Boards” were done, “ Now, home!” said Mr. Spankie, 
and they drove through the steaming streets to Belgrave-square, where 
the grand footman ushered them into solitary splendour, feeling in his 
own mind, just as Alfred Helmet did, the most profound contempt for 
“* Things.” 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
In tHE YEARS 1775—1813. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSEA.” 


II. 


THE DOCTOR’S HOME. 


THE good old doctor had had an excellent practice for a great many 
years, and ought to have realised a good income ; but it was not so. He 
spent all his money on certain hobbies, and no one loved the excitement 
of speculation more than he. The purchase of china was one of his 
eccentricities ; the scantily-furnished rooms were filled with choice vases, 
figures, and groups of all kinds. I admired these works of art extremely 
at first, but when I came to discover how he stinted his family in common 
comforts to purchase them, I began to look upon these exquisite forms 
with positive aversion; and once, when I had been expecting a remittance 
of what was due to me for one whole quarter, and heard that he had just 
bought a lovely vase, fit for a king’s palace, I felt inclined to break the 
thing to atoms, but I restrained my rebel foot, and contented myself with 
frowning at it—a most innocent way of taking vengeance! 

Like a far-off volcanic eruption, the news of Napoleon’s great deeds in 
Egypt reached us in our quiet little town. We were all politicians in our 
way, and though our opinions and politics might justly have been termed 
those of sitters at home, we, one and all, imagined we could do much 
better than those in power. The murderous battle of the Pyramids, 
where Napoleon slaughtered so many devoted Mamelukes, was learnt with 
an indifferent shrug of the shoulders ; not so the battle of Aboukir, fought 
between the English Admiral Nelson and Brueyes. All were interested 
in this, though opinions were divided. Some still clung to Napoleon as 
a standard of a new political element, and the apparent champion of 
republicanism, but they were few in number. He had, nevertheless, 
many admirers for his bravery and daring. ‘These lamented the fate of 
his gallant fleet, whilst others ranged themselves on the side of England, 
and amongst these I must number myself, although I still retained a deep 
admiration for the French general in those early days of his success. 

The old doctor was one of the few who took no interest in politics 
further than the effect they had on the pulse of his patients. He could 
not bear to hear them mentioned, and would not allow a newspaper in 
the house ; his thoughts were wrapped up in his china and speculations ; it 
seemed as though he could not grasp a larger sphere of interest. I had, 
therefore, little or no opportunity of hearing or talking about the events 
of the day in his family, and all my information was gathered elsewhere. 
Gossip would be an easy vice for a medical man to fall into; the wander- 
ing from house to house, neighbour to neighbour, and everywhere seeing 
and hearing the petty concerns of daily life, would easily lead to tittle- 
tattling, if the inclination prompted him so to do; then, again, on the 
other hand, the very fear of falling into this error is apt to encourage re- 
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serve, even towards the closest family connexions, and my experience tells 
me this is almost as bad. The doctor had nursed this spirit of reserve to 
such a degree that he never consulted or spoke to his wife on matters of 
business. This must undoubtedly have caused her many moments of 
pain and anxiety, but custom wore off the sharp edge of the sword which 
came between her and domestic felicity, and becoming used to consider 
her husband’s affairs of no consequence to herself, she did not try to set 
aside the cold reserve which grew daily greater, making itself felt by every 
one but the parties most concerned, and in whose power it was to dispel 
it. The ee pasar of this state of things was but too obvious to me, he 
stood in constant communication with them, for little occurrences hourly 
showed me that the confidence which ought to exist between man and 
wife was entirely wanting, and that the love of bygone years had grown, 
if not into indifference, into something very like it. 

On one occasion alone did she ever speak to me of her husband’s affairs. 
It happened that he had been refusing to pay a tradesman who had come 
to ask for his money on the plea of having no ready cash, and about an 
hour afterwards a splendid group of figures arrived, which must have cost 
double the sum. The poor woman looked distressed, and taking me 
aside, she asked, 

‘Can you tell me, Herr Mitterkamp, if my husband’s income is equal 
to so great an expenditure ?” 

“‘Madam,”’ I replied, “ I am perfectly ignorant on the subject.” 

*¢ Heaven only knows what he is doing,” she said, bitterly. ‘ I cannot 
help fearing for the future, sometimes, when I see so much money thrown 
away.” . 

oT hope you have no cause for your uneasiness, madam ; some suc- 
cessful speculation may have put a large sum of money at his com- 
mand.” 

She shook her head. “ He ought to pay his bills, then. I am very 
sorry to see all this china.” 

‘It is valuable property,”’ I said, in hopes of cheering her. 

“ But is it paid for ?”’ she asked. 

“ We must conclude so,” was all I could reply, for I knew nothing of 
the matter. 

I was very sorry for the poor woman; it must have cost her a pang to 
apply to me for intelligence on a subject she ought to have been perfectly 
acquainted with ; nevertheless, 1 do not think she felt it as strongly as I 
gave her credit for. We are apt (when we judge impartially) to jud 
others from our own hearts, and perhaps we are right in doing so, for the 
groundwork of our nature is the same though the sensations which radiate 
from it are various, and affect each individual differently. 

Summer, with its light clouds and brilliant flowers, went ; autumn, with 
its fruits and winter warnings, came. Nothing happened to chequer the 
even monotony of daily life. I rose, I dressed, I ate, I drank, I slept, I 
went about my business, I taught poor Margaret English every day alike, 
and yet this changeless round of necessities and duties brought no ennut. 
It is not these which make us weary; it is unusual excitement, turnings 
from the even course, that tire and pull us down. 

On the 12th of October, one event came to mark the progress of time. 
I accompanied Rosenthal to see the first representation of Wallenstein’s 
“Camp and Prologue,” which pleased me much. 
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Goethe spent the greater part of the summer at Jena with his friend 
and brother poet, Schiller. Murmurs from the debauched rakes of Berlin 
at the rigid morality and conscientious economy of the new king reached 
‘Weimar, and seemed to augur well for a better state of society. 


ITI, 


EVIL DAWNS. 


Poor Margaret! why was I destined to cause you so much sorrow? 
What had I in me to excite your interest? Would that we had never 
met! But what has been cannot be recalled, and surely it was ordained 
by a hand that never errs; we must therefore sigh and be content to 
think it was for the best. But what will calm the upbraidings of con- 
science? Will time never still the voice which is ever crying out within 
my breast when I am alone, when my thoughts retrace the past, as they 
are doing now? Will that voice sound for ever in changeless cadence, 
“ Margaret loved you—Margaret is dead, and why?” Ah! well may I 
ask—“ why ?” 

But I am anticipating my story, and must return to what is the pass- 
ing moment to you, who read, and me, who write. 

The long winter evenings were the time for study, and I enjoyed read- 
ing the English poets aloud to Margaret, for she was a quiet listener, and 
heard my comments and exclamations of pleasure with patience. She was 
devoid of any original thought herself, at least I concluded so, as she did 
not proffer any remarks, or attempt to argue points with me, but con- 
tented herself with occasionally assenting to whatever I might happen to 
say. Her presence would, doubtless, have been tedious, had she been 
less silent; but, as it was, I could revel in the poet’s thoughts and forget 
her presence, save now and then, when I suddenly felt that she had fixed 
her strange, lustrous eyes upon me. 

Those were pleasant evenings when we could sit in the warm room, 
with the candle’s cheerful light burning on the round table, and the 
window-blinds were closely drawn to shut out the dismal sight of fast- 
falling snow. My thoughts range back to them with pleasure, happy in 
the knowledge that she too enjoyed them as much as her morbid tempera- 
ment would permit. Poor Margaret, few and short were the golden hours 
of your life ! 

t think I see her aunt seated near the china stove, with one grey 
stocking on her knee, and the fellow to it, but half complete, growing 
visibly Lennatl the rapid passes of her fingers. She did not understand 
a word I read, but often looked over her spectacles, first at me, then at 
her niece ; and there was an expression of wonder and admiration on her 
face, as if she thought it the cleverest thing in the world to be able to 
read such “an incomprehensible jargon as English.” She was a good, 
kind-hearted woman, and, from what I afterwards learned, many a ma- 
ternal plan for the fancied happiness of her almost daughter was formed 
as she sat there, silently brooding over her work. 

I read “Hamlet” aloud, and at the particular request of Margaret 
began the dy of “ Romeo and Juliet,” Shakspeare’s masterpiece of 
tenderness. This was the only play that seemed to strike her as pecu- 
liarly beautiful. She would ask me to read parts over again, and espe- 
cially delighted in the scene between Romeo and Juliet in the second 
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act. The book belonged to me, but she begged so hard to be allowed to 
take it to her room, that she might learn parts by heart apd con over 

I had explained, that I consented to her doing as she wished. 
One day I asked her why it was this play pleased her more than 
“ Hamlet.” 

“T cannot tell you, exactly,” she said, “but I feel its meaning better; 
and what we understand, we like.” 

I raised my eyes to her face. ‘Could it be that the placid Margaret 
had something akin to the beautiful Juliet’s impassioned nature in her 
breast ?” It was almost as if she had heard my thoughts, for she said, 

“T can —— Juliet’s feelings, and you even, Herr Mitterkamp, 
must admit that the language Shakspeare has put into her mouth is 
exquisite.” 

“T grant that, willingly, and I share your admiration; but I was 
curious to know why you honed so much preference.” 

“T cannot tell you, exactly, why it is,” she said, colouring, “ but 
I like to read melancholy stories—I like to brood over them; for what 
is sweeter than melancholy ?” 

“ Joy,” I said, smiling; but she turned quickly from me, as if she 
feared ridicule. 

“ Joy may be sweet for those who can feel it,” she said, in a stifled 
tone ; and on looking up to see what caused this change in her voice, I 
found she was weeping. 

“‘T hope nothing I have said has pained you. Nothing was further 
from my intention than to be intrusive,” I said, soothingly, not knowing 
exactly what I had done, or how to assign a cause for this sudden 
emotion on her part. She took no notice of me, however, and rising, 
left the room. 

“ What could this mean ?” I mused; and as all young ladies’ sorrows 
are attributed to the tender passion, my thoughts naturally conjured up 
a romantic story to account for her eccentricity of manner. An un- 
fortunate attachment would be sufficient reason for her silence and her 
absence of mind, but who could she have placed her affections on? “A 
man never sets foot in this parlour except—myself——”’ I did not con- 
clude this train of thought, but for a moment an undefined fear weighed 
down my spirit, which the entrance of my hostess dispelled. 

“Where is Gretchen?” she asked. 

“She left the room a minute since,” I replied, ‘‘ but I cannot tell you 
where she has gone.” 

“ Have you finished reading?” again inquired the old lady. 

“Yes, some time ago.” 

“Gretchen makes great progress in English. She is a good girl. She 
would make an excellent wife.” 

“J do not doubt it,” I rejoined, and we were silent; but that night, 
when I was alone in my room, the undefined thought returned, but I 
banished it successfully for a time. In the middle of the night I awoke ; 
I cannot say what it was that roused me, but the moon shone into the 
room, and imprinted the pattern of the grating outside the window on 
the polished floor. I fancied I heard a sigh, and a voice seemed to 
whisper, 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
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Then I di and my dream was so sweet I would fain have believed 
it a reality... Ida was my wife. We had been married a long while, and 
ayes together on the Rhine; the deep water was whirling us 
in a little boat down the river; she was singing a barcarole, and some 
one said how beautiful she looked. I was not angry at this, only proud 
to think she was mine. Then we stood in a lovely garden full of flowers. 
I stooped to pick a full-blown rose for Ida, but, instead of touching the 
flower, my hand rested on the laughing face of a child, and when I 
started, Tda said it was ours, and looked so happy when I stroked the 
little creature’s cheek! It was a pleasant dream, but I awoke with a sigh. 
It cost me a pang to find that old love was there, still a quenchless 
stream, which had but hidden itself underground because a huge obstacle 
stood in its course, and forced it to bury its sparkling waters in the earth. 
The “stream” reproached itself when it discovered how insurmountable 
an obstacle it had met with, and, as it began its task of burrowing down- 
wards, it wished that it had taken another course where all might have 
been easy and straightforward. And when I thought of this I sighed, 
for my dream might have been a reality if—— But what is the use of ex- 
plaining “ifs?” What is cannot now be altered, and our constant study 
should be to find the bright side of life, for the dark turns naturally to us, 
and needs no search. . 

In April, Schlosser and his wife came to visit Weimar. They had not 
shaken off the playful intercourse of bride and bridegroom: it was ve 

easant to.see them together. My spare moments were now spent with 
my brother-in-law. His earnest conversation and great desire to be 
friends with me were very agreeable, not to say gratifying in every t. 
We were all invited to spend the evening of the 22nd with the Rosenthals. 
It was a peseest gathering of friends, and Ida seemed to enjoy the re- 
union in her quiet way. I watched her as she talked to my mother in 
the window about her boy, asking maternal advice as to the proper treat- 
ment of young children, and showing by the intense expression of love 
which Cae in her eye as she mentioned his name that her whole 
happiness was wrapped up in the child. I was far from content with 
Franz’s demeanour towards Ida; there was something sharp in the tone 
of his voice when he had occasion to address her, and a certain in- 
describable air of superiority about him when he turned to her which 
made itself felt, though, even if I had been asked at the time, I could not 
have said what it was. Surely so soft and confiding a woman needed but 
love and deference to complete her happiness ; and was not her watching, 
anxious care of him worthy at least of such a return? To think thus of 
Ida and her husband showed that a change had taken place in me. I 
was inclined to chafe over their happiness so long as I saw nothing but 
contentment in their union; but no sooner did I perceive a flaw in the 
network of domestic intercourse, than I felt only indignation at Rosenthal, 
and deep sorrow for Ida. 

_ Perhaps both these sensations had their origin in the same source— 
ousy. 

Most of the party assembled had been to see the tragedy of “ Wallen- 
stein’s Death” acted. Weimar was in a perfect storm of admiration, and 
well it might be, for that was a proud day for Germans when Schiller’s 
ray work came out. The conversation very naturally turned upon this 

universal topic. 
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Rosenthal had become an enthusiastic admirer of Goethe, since the 
days of our student life at Jena, and declared his belief that Goethe had 
written, if not the greater, at least the best part of “ Wallenstein.” The 
intimacy between the poets made this possible, though not sree 
Schlosser and I took up the cudgels in vee of Schiller, and a warm 
dispute followed, which did neither party any good, for we each left off 
with firmer confidence in our own opinions than before. I urged that 
the style of the book was unlike Goethe’s and identical with that of his 
brother-poet ; besides, it was not likely a man of such standing as 
Schiller would stoop to accept impressions and guidance from his friend 
without public acknowledgment of the debt. 

Schlosser had had an interview with Goethe on one occasion, in which 
he had found his manner cold and repellent. We are always apt to be 
guided by our personal impressions of persons and things, and I doubt 
not he was unjust to the great poet, for he generally spoke of him as 
being proud and distant, but we have many instances to prove he was 
the contrary by nature. Like most great men who are much sought 
after, he must have been frequently irritated by perpetual applications 
for interviews, and it is therefore not surprising that some of his visitors 
found him reserved and disinclined to open out the treasures of his com- 
gosbonsre mind before every one who wished to be gratified by his 

oing so. 

Tda expressed her extreme admiration for Thekla, the heroine of 
“‘ Wallenstein’s Tod.” She is, perhaps, the most lovely female character 
Schiller ever conceived, and her Ried. Max Piccolomini, is a fine mixture 
of manliness and tender affection. 

Poets and novelists are apt in their efforts to express all the tender- 
ness of love to make their heroes effeminate. Schiller is never guilty of 
this fault, and thereby raises the soft passion which he is so successful in 
portraying. ‘ Wallenstein” was but the beginning of a series of splendid 
tragedies, which followed each other very rapidly; but I must not speak 
of them, or I should anticipate events. It was this year that Schiller 
became a resident in Weimar. His doctors advised a removal from the 
mountain air of Jena, and perhaps, too, he was induced to make the 
change that he might be nearer the theatre, productions for which 
seemed henceforth chiefly to engross his thoughts. I often met him in 
the retired parts of the park, especially in the secluded path leading to 
the Rémische Haus. He generally held a note-book in his hand, and 
his eyes were frequently riveted on the ground, so that he often passed 
his friends without noticing them. 

I chanced once to be invited to a supper given by him at the Stadt- 
haus to the principal actors. It was after the first representation of one 
of his plays. Genast recited the Capuchin’s sermon in Wallenstein’s 
Lager with an immense ‘amount of humour. But I must return to the 
little circle of the doctor’s house ; melancholy events are to be enacted 
there, and I am one of the performers in the sad tragedy, though much 
against my will. 

In May, Heinrich and Veronica proposed going home, and begged me 
so hard to accompany them, that I at length agreed to ask permission to 
do so. It was some time before I could make the old doctor understand 
what I wished to do; a holiday was not a word in his vocabulary, and he 
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fancied, by going to Halle, I must be on the look-out for a change of 
business, whereupon, without waiting for an explanation on m he 
— in the warmest terms, and even went a ong 
ieee py ad inde wen bosching wp and Ser ovepliing 
ness in & as hi was i everythin 
would then “se hands. ip 3 

“ But, my dear sir,” I said, as soon as I could get a word in, “I have 
no intention of leaving you ; I am perfectly content, and am quite aware 
of the large debt of gratitude I owe you.” 

_ “ Then what do you want ?—hum, hum, hum!” 

“ Merely to accompany my sister to Halle for a few weeks, say three; 
and, if it be quite convenient, I should like to start in ten days’ time.” 

To ask for a holiday was almost a worse crime than leaving him 
altogether, and I had great difficulty in gaining my point; but I did so 
in the end, and arrangements for my journey were made. 

The evening before my intended departure came, I was reading the 
few last scenes of ‘“ Wallenstein” aloud to Margaret in the little parlour : 
we were quite alone. Chancing to look up from my book, I saw some 
tears trickling down her cheeks, and imagining them to have been 
called forth by the description of Thekla’s sorrow, I paused, and asked 
her if she admired Wallenstein’s daughter. 

“Yes, very much; I can understand what she means,” she said, softly; 
— raising her eyes, she added, “it must be very beautiful to die for 

e. 

“ Beautiful in poetry,” I rejoined, half inclined to smile, “ but we are 
fortunately made of tougher material. We may suffer deeply for a while, 
but time the most poignant sorrow, and it is more beautiful to 
outlive one’s misfortunes.” 

“ You have never known what sorrow is if you speak thus coldly,” said 

t. 

“Never known it?’ I repeated, dreamily, and with a kind of de- 
spondency in my tone. 

“ No, you cannot know what it is to feel your fondest hopes blighted, 
destroyed ; to feel how much your heart can love and yet be treated with 
coldness and disdain.” 

She stood up, her eye flashed, her bosom heaved, and her usually 
placid countenance was distorted by many a conflicting passion. I was 
amazed, and could not speak for some seconds; then rising likewise, I 


“ Perhaps I have not felt all you say, but there are many different 
kinds of sorrow, and one as bitter and hard to bear as another.” 

‘IT know of one—I know of one !” she exclaimed, with a cry of such 
utter wretchedness that it touched me to the heart. 

** You distress me ; I fancied you were happy, and it is very painful to 
me to learn the contrary. Are you ill? We are old friends, and you 
oo in me; I might be able to relieve you. Has anything hap- 

ned ?” , 
ar? You mock at me,” she cried, wringing her hands ; “I never deserved 
this of you.” Then suddenly checking herself, as if alarmed at what she 
had said, she stood for a moment, one hand raised to her temples, and 


her eyes dilating with an expression that approached madness ; then dart- 
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ing forward, she exclaimed, “ What have I done ?—oh, what have I 


‘done ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing you need be ashamed of,” I said, soothingly, for 
I feared she was ill; but she turned sharply round and confronted me. 

“If.you have any pity in you, promise on your word of honour never 
to disclose what has passed between us to-night.” 

“You have said nothing—confided nothing to me. What can I dis- 
close?” I asked, returning her riveted gaze. 

“It is well you think so,”’ she said, laying her hand upon the lock of 
the door. “I shall not see you before you start to-morrow. I wish you 
a good journey, pleasanter companions than I have been, and every hap- 

i in life. 1 cannot wish you more.” 

“ Will you not give me your hand before you go?” I asked; but she 
hesitated to comply. 

“T care not to take your hand,” she said, turning the lock of the door ; 
then checking herself, she walked up to me, and her manner was now 
quite composed. She expressed her deep sorrow that this last evening 
had ended so disagreeably, and there was a slight tremor in her voice as 
she thanked me for having taught her English; then I heard a kind of 
hysterical sob, and before I time to speak she was gone. 

I stood bewildered on the spot where she had left me. What could 
this outburst mean? It was so unlike her usual languid demeanour that 
for a moment I feared something had disturbed her brain. I tried to recal 
everything that had happened, her behaviour for the last week, and all 
the various little occurrences that had taken place during that time, but 
there was nothing to account in any way for this sudden change. Un- 
willing to let the matter rest where it was, I straightway informed her 
aunt that Margaret had gone to her room unwell. The good old lady 
was much concerned at so unusual an announcement, and went imme- 
diately to see her, but found the door fastened, and was refused admit- 
tance. I heard Margaret say she had a slight headache, but that was 
all, and she should soon be quite well, for she only required rest, and in- 
tended to go to bed directly. This explanation satisfied her aunt, but I 
still felt very uneasy, and entreated her to go again to her niece later in 
the evening. I could do nomore. I was bound not to disclose the scene 
that had passed ; and perhaps it was nothing after all, and I might only 
alarm the old lady needlessly. 

What I had been reading might have touched some old sore in Mar- 
garet’s heart that was not yet healed, and would therefore very naturally 
cause her some few moments of grief, which would quickly pass away. 
This last supposition comforted me; it was a very ible reason for 
what had occurred, but in spite of it, Margaret’s strange look and manner 
haunted me, it was so unlike the quiet, retiring person I had known so 


As I had many things to put in order for my journey, it was late be- 
fore I retired to rest ; and when at length I tried to sleep, I could not, 
so lighted a candle and read till my eyelids grew heavy and closed of 
themselves, as if they would put the brain to the blush, and teach it what 
it ought to do. My slumber was troubled, and it did not refresh me as it 
should; so when morning came, I rose with a heavy, oppressed feeling in 
my head, which fresh air and exercise alone could remove. How I took 
this prescription the next chapter will show. 
2B2 
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FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 


ANOTHER month has passed awa ane in asec ratmme 
that the oo of France would remove the apprehensions which hi 
public policy had produced in diplomatic and mercantile circles ; but we 
regret to find that the question of peace or war is still as far from solution 
as ever. The political barometer has certainly announced several re- 
markable changes, but it has not yet veered round to the point of “set 
fair,” where we should all be so glad to see it. With the opening of the 
British parliament, the part England was determined to play in an 
continental complication appeared accurately defined; and the wo 
used by her Majesty were most satisfactory: ‘I receive from all foreign 
powers assurances of their friendly feelings. To cultivate and confirm 
those feelings, to maintain inviolate the faith of public treaties, and to 
contribute, as far as my influence may extend, to the preservation of the 
general peace, are the objects of my unceasing solicitude.” The favour- 
able effect of this speech was, however, in some measure, weakened by 
the language the Earl of Derby found himself forced to employ in the 
Upper House, when the expected debate took place as to the probabilities 
of war. After the long and intimate relations that had subsisted between 
the governments of England and France, we did not expect to find our 

ime minister compelled to have recourse to such expressions as “ trust- 
ing and hoping” that a pacific settlement of the Italian question would 
be arrived at, for such words evidence a doubt as to the intentions of the 
emperor, which ought not to exist between the two countries. Still, it 
was gratifying to learn from Lord Derby’s own lips that, if there should 
be war, the government of England was not bound by any engagements 
to any a Altogether, however, the tenor of the debate, endorsed as 
it was e emperor’s speech overflowing with humane philanthropy, 
had produced a good effect, and, in all probability, public confidence 
would have been restored, had it not been for the almost simultaneous 
publication in Paris of a very remarkable pamphlet, under the title of 
“ Napoléon III. et I’Italie,” every page of which positively bristles with 
menaces. So universal, too, is the impression that this momentous 
document emanates from the literary officina of the Tuileries (many of 
the passages bearing a remarkable affinity to the newly published Corre- 
spondence of Napoleon I.), that we are justified in regarding it as the 
om — mee these circumstances we feel ourselves bound 
to analyse this phlet passage after passage, and, to the best of our 
ability, refute the ments on which it is based. 

After discussing the sentimental aspect of the Italian question, and 
calling attention to the reverence we should all feel for Rome as repre- 
senting the nursing-mother of modern civilisation, the writer proceeds to 
assume two postulates, on which the whole superstructure of his argu- 
ment is raised : 

There are two entirely distinct elements in the Italian question : First, the 
revolutionary element, corresponding with those subversive theories and violent 
passions, which are equally incompatible with European order, the laws of 
civilisation, religious interest, and the political independence of the papacy ; 
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and, secordly, the national element, which has its origin in the history and tra- 
ditions of Italy, and responds to that which is most imperious and legitimate in 
the aspirations of the people of the peninsula, and the very conditions of the 
duration and consolidation of the governments. 

Unfortunately for the writer, this is no grand new political theo 
which might claim weight by its novelty: it has continually been u 
by the amiable theorists, such as the D’Azeglios and Balbos, who seek 
some via media by which to escape any closer connexion with the repub- 
lican party. Prince ich appears to have decided this question 
very plainly in 1847, when he wrote to the Austrian ambassador in 
England: “ The political sects that for some years have menaced the 
peninsular states desire one political chief, or, at least, a federation of 
states placed under the control of a central supreme power. An Italian 
monarchy does not enter into these plans. There is on neither side of 
the Alps any king possible for such a monarchy. Their desires turn 
toward the erection of a federal republic, on the model of North America 
and Switzerland.” The whole campaign of 1848 proved the utter 
fallacy of attempting such @ division of interests in Italy. Charles Albert, 
the avowed champion of constitutional Italy, was deserted by his Neapo- 
litan allies, who marched for a while under the same banner, while the 
republican party, foiled im their expectation of founding a democratic 
federation after their own heart, became the bitterest foes the unfortunate 
Don Quixote of constitutionalism . We firmly believe that, at 
the present moment, no truly liberal exists out of Sardinia, and that 
the Emperor of France, in marching to the defence of Italian constitu- 
tionalism, would find the greater part of the population averse from his 
interference, which they could only regard asa sledage of despotism. But 
we shall revert to this subject presently. 

The writer next passes in review the motives which would influence Eng- 
land in the Italian question, and, with some cleverness, tries to implicate 
us by appealing to the language held by Lord Palmerston in 1848, Leaving 
out of the question the fact that we are not disposed to accept his lordship’s 
dictum as the expressed wish of the nation (for he was ever too prone to 
put forward his individual will as endorsed by national opinion), it must 
not be forgotten that English views as to Italian liberation have under- 
gone an extreme modification since 1848. Historians, poets, and other 
romancers had so long impressed upon us the idea that Italia fara 
di se, and only required non-intervention as the condition of success, 
that we had ended by believing the myth. The consequence was, we 
accepted Lord Minto’s ill-judged mission, and Lord Palmerston’s re- 
marks precipitated events. Italy was allowed to act for herself, and we 
soon learned the lamentable consequences in a system of terrorism and 
assassination which revolted her sincerest friends. Since the period 
when Austrian supremacy was restored, the peace of Lombardy has only 
been disturbed by the intrigues of Mazzini and his colleagues, and 
we are all well disposed to endorse the opinion expressed by Lord se 
in his late speech, that, ‘as to the people of Lombardy, they had li 
to complain of in the administration of Austria, but, whatever the govern- 
ment of Austria might be, we had nothing to do with it.” This sen- 
tence must go far to prove to M. de la Guéronniére that he is wrong in 
his statement that “although the direction of the English policy has 
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changed hands, the English feeling has not changed.” On the con- 
trary, an extraordinary unanimity has existed among us as to the Italian 
question: feeling convinced that armed intervention can alone prevent 
intestine commotions in Italy, we prefer an adherence to the old system, © 
sooner than see France carry into effect her traditional policy of obtain- 
ing a permanent footing on Italian soil. 

The author of the pamphlet next proceeds to discuss the interest which 
Germany should feel in the constitutional settlement of the Italian ques- 
tion. And here, again, his arguments are based on a fallacy, for he 
appeals to the opinions of 1848, as offering a gage for the present. Ii 
is quite true that, in those days of doctrinaire excitement, many pon- 
derous speeches were uttered F ee nationalities, which, if carried out 
to their logical sequences, would prove the necessity of Italian liberation; 
but who would expect logic from a German politician? A few turbu- 
lent demagogues aired their opinions as to the abstract right of Europe 
to liberty, and the consequence was, that the monarchical portion of the 
Diet (as the author allows) “ was peculiarly circumspect in its sympathy 
for Italian nationality ;’ and, now that the party favouring that na- 
tionality has been dispersed to the winds, and sound principles of go- 
vernment have been restored, the apologist of Napoleon III. has no 
stronger argument to bring forward in support of German acquiescence 
in his views than the idle vapourings of a set of theorists, who have long 
left their country for their country’s good. Had M. de la Guéronniére 
studied German history prior to making such rash assertions, he would 
have found that Lombardy has ever been considered an integral portion 
of the empire, and the remembrance of Frederick Barbarossa lives 
among the nation as a splendid instance of German prowess during the 
brightest days of her history. Even those writers who cannot refrain 
from admiring the magnificent defence of Milan, never dream of assert- 
ing any opinion that the insurrectionists were right in taking up arms 
against the Redbeard. As to the'present aspect of affairs in Germany, 
the Napoleonic policy does not boast a single partisan among the 
monarchs. Even the Prussians, who are never loth from a local 
squabble with Austria, now manfully take her part. From the other 
states we learn that “if there should be a war between Austria and 
Sardinia, neither Prussia nor the other German States will interfere, 
but they will not fail to insist on the non-intervention of the other 
SS There is no disguising the fact that the new alliance between 

rance and Sardinia is regarded with suspicion by Germany, as it tends 
to undo all the good effect of Napoleon’s promises of peace. 

And now we come to that portion of the pamphlet which contains 
the animus, namely, the position which France should take up as 
regards Austria. We find the third Napoleon deliberately endorsing 
the views of his uncle, namely, that states ought to be subjugated by 
France, in order to prepare them for the blessings of liberty. “ The 
Emperor did not make Italy and Germany French, but only wished to 
prepare them to become some day Italian and German.”’ It is certainly 
@ curious method of inoculating liberty by overrunning nations and 
treating them in every respect as a conquered country; and it is unfor- 
tunate that Napoleon I. had no opportunity of carrying out his theory in 
@ single instance. Italy and Germany suffered most intensely from 
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French ion, but never received a particle of liberty in return, 
and a military despotism may tend to increase aspirations for 
liberty, we have yet to learn that this is the best school for nations to 
ore. But all writers do not agree in this appreciation of the 

— views. Here is a specimen, quoted ae a pamphlet 
ealled “ L’Empereur Napoléon I. et l’Italie,” which gives a very dif- 
ferent (because Russian) aspeet of affairs : 


On ini oF re mme of Napoleon more closely, we 
perceive that it Trea the Pony he af an ex post facto plan, for it sistas a 
maturity of views and a slowness of execution not at all harmonising with an 
imperious and impatient temper, which calculated little on the future, and 
which, without troubling itself as to difficulties, opposed an inflexible and often 
capricious will to the demands of prudence and time. For whom had Bonaparte 
reserved the execution of his plans about Italy? Was it the presumptive heir 
of the throne whose character or situation he could not foresee? Was it the 
viceroy, whose interests were separated from those of his son? Where in 
Italy was the mainstay of his pretended system? How could this double 
transformation, first into an Italian confederation, and then into an intrinsic 
member of the great French confederation, be carried into effect when the 
Empire was deprived of the puissant hand that controlled its destinies? All 
these questions are insoluble. Any one who has carefully studied the political 
part of Napoleon’s reign can y believe that such was ever his plan, and, 
even if it sprang up in his brain, the difficulties of ing it out would have 
forced him to abandon it. His conduct towards the Sovereign Pontiff alone 
sufliced to prove how much he wanted a fixed principle ; and we might almost 
believe that, at times, his vigorous mind lost all consciousness of the situation 
of Italy, and was blinded at will towards both her past and future. 


This system of an Italian confederation is now put forward by Napo- 
leon III. as the sole panacea for the ills of Italy, and it seems as if he 
is determined to carry it out, no matter at what cost. The following 
passage shows how he feels on the subject: “If France, who desires 
peace, were forced to make war, Europe would doubtlessly be disturbed 
by it, but her independence would not be at stake. War, which is 
fortunately not probable, would have no other objeot on the day that it 
became necessary, than to prevent revolutions by granting legitimate 
satisfaction to the wants of the peoples, and by the protection and gua- 
rantee of the recognised principles and authentic claims of their nation- 
ality.” And in the prevision of this protection the emperor, who s0 
ardently desires peace, is collecting an army of 600,000 men, ready to 
move so soon as the demand for that protection is made, _Is this, en, 
anything but precipitating a war, or who would be morally responsible 
for the horrors it would entail ? 

Turn we now to the Italian question proper, which, according to the 
emperor's spokesman, requires “ legitimate satisfaction to be ted to 
the wants of the peoples.” At Rome, we are told that “the I Pope i 
under the respectful and devoted guardianship of the arms of France. 
This military occupation is at once an abnormal and a necessary fact. 
If it ceased to-day, France would see her place taken by Austria or the 
revolution.” This is a tacit avowal that those principles of constitution- 
alism of which the emperor is now the champion have not taken root 
in Rome during the years of French occupation. The reason of this is 
supplied by M. de Girardin (“ La Guerre,” p. 24): 
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As for the Papal States, the reforms undertaken in 1847 
i oom between i 


at hand to prove that the 3 Austria 
France, is free to choose the ogg - Itis not Austria who 
tied Pope’s hands since 1849, it is fear and the spirit of reaction. 
not the same spirit b oe Se See ane ee Cee Saree 
ee ee ee _ Can we say 
it was at her instigation that, in 1849, trampling under foot Section V. of the 
of the constitution, we hastened to bombard Rome; to 
i at the sabre point the Roman National Assembly ; to reinstate the 
—_—. ach to re-establish the Holy Inquisition, the Vicariat, and the 


After detailing the steps by which the Roman government was brought 
k to the old system, M. de Girardin asks very fairly what business 
had to interfere. It would have been better to leave the Pope at 
Gaita till he thought proper to return, and benefit by the wise reforms 
introduced during his absence. He comes to the conclusion that the 
French occupation of Rome led to the present embarrassment in which 
France finds herself, and that, to quote M. de la Guéronniére’s own words, 
‘France became responsible for what it went to protect, and that the 
occupation of Rome being prolonged under such conditions must com- 
promise the name and influence of France.” Tlie only solution the 
omer pen finds for the serious difficulties under which the Pope 

rs is to reconcile the ecclesiastical and civil governments ; to convert 
the Pope into a species of grand lama; and, lastly, to raise a native 
army which will take the place of the French. These measures are so 
impracticable that we will not insult our readers’ good sense by refuting 
them. In one breath the author tells us French troops are necessary to 
prevent revolution, and in the next he suggests the elements of such a 
revolution in the shape of a national army. Such a consummation would 
speedily entail the necessity of French interference “ to satisfy the legi- 
timate wants of the peoples.” 

Next, we come to the position Piedmont has managed to obtain in the 
Italian crisis. According to the writer of the pamphlet, ‘ Piedmontese 
— is entirely guided by the Italian question. It is the passion of 

ing Victor Emmanuel, as it is the flag of the cabinet presided over by 
Count Cavour ;” and he allows that, in this respect, Sardinia could go 
no further without encountering war. ‘“ Nevertheless, Piedmont cannot 
remain without great peril at the point which she has reached; she 
cannot have taken vainly the head of the Italian movement, in order 
to draw back aftérwards.” The author of that most sensible pamphlet, 
“ Aurons-nous la Guerre?” is, however, of a very different opinion, which 
we think our readers will endorse : 


S 


af 


It is most important for France to act in concert with the foreign powers, in 
order to restrain the ssive tendencies of Piedmont, and her to a 
healthy appreciation of her duties towards Europe. Instituted to maintain an 

ilibrium between the continental powers, and prevent any collision between 
Austria and France on the banks of the Ticino, she must not be allowed to alter 
her part to such a degree as to foment discord between these two powers, and 
become a centre of disunion and war, instead of strictly maintaining her neutrality. 
In his opening speech of January 10th, Victor Emmanuel said that, in spite of 
treaties, the Piedmontese would respond to the cries of their Lombardese 
brethren. But it is asserted that these very Piedmontese are striving to inflame 
Italy, and the first of their duties is not to provoke insurrection or be revolu- 
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tionary firebrands. Under the gloomy reign of the Provisional Government we 
heard of glaziers who, at nigh went about breaking wiridows, and came 


the streets the next i ing “ to mend?” These 
dou cssly Piedmontese. Like Swi te Bonin, Piedmont is a neu 
an 














state ; there are nf ve sentiments, no ambitious views, superior to 
the obligations inherent in ie neutrality and her very existence. Nor are we 


now at a period when the ure of a sovereign, or the private interests of 
a nation, can suffice to aeecict Berspe The Emperor Nicholas, so ill-willed 


towards France, gained a rude lesson when he tried to overthrow the existi 
order of things; and he died of ee. Will Piedmont have the sorrowf 
privilege of commencing a struggle which would lead France down the current, 
aes an treasury, future prosperity and all? But, it has been said, if 
King Victor Emmanuel wishes to march on the Po, let him do so, and let 
us preserve an armed neutrality, and place a corps of observation on the frontier. 
What excellent reasoning! the king would return from his expedition weakened, 
and chased by the Austrians; he would evacuate Italy at full speed, unless 
means had been invented to make the Lombard Volunteers hold their ground, 
or ene Sardinian soldier equal to five Austrians. The issue, then, would not be 
dubious; after a few fluctuations and some convulsive throes Victor Emmanuel 
would have his battle of Novara, and Austria dictate laws at Turin. What then 
would become of the army of observation concentrated on the Rhéne, the Isére, 
and the Var? If diplomacy did not prevent the victorious Austrians ae 
Turin, our troops would penetrate into Piedmont, and the era of great wars an 
of great coalitions would be reopened. An armed neutrality is; consequently, 
an absurdity, or a trap to precipitate France into an expedition, the hazard 
of which would be identical with that of Raton, by which Messire Bertrand 
alone benefited. 


To the argument put forth by the imperial writer, that “‘ Piedmont has 
ee a place in the affairs of Europe, and a distinguished part in the 
estinies of Italy,” by her conduct in the Crimean war, we can only reply 
that we consider Sardinia has been amply repaid, without claiming the 
support of France in an aggressive war. Tn return for her assistance, she 
has been allowed a seat in the councils of Europe, and assured herself 
against the risk of any aggression on the part of Austria. By the mar- 
riage with France she has attained an amount of material support, which 
will enable her to reduce her army to its proper limits, and prevent the 
necessity of raising another burdensome loan. We have already many 
indications that the war policy of Count Cavour is not endorsed by the 
whole of the Chambers; and the deputies from Savoy made a noble 
though unsuccessful stand against that aggressive ilhey: which the 
justly regarded as detrimental to the best interests of their fatherland. 
There is, too, another very awkward complication in Sardinia, which 
would render any Italian confederation most difficult. It is notorious 
that for several years Count Cavour’s government have successfully 
resisted the encroachment of the priests. M. de la Guéronniére allows 
that this misunderstanding should not continue, as it is an encouragement 
to revolutionary passions and an embarrassment to the government; but 
can it for a moment be supposed that Victor Emmanuel would consent 
to accept the Pope as spiritual head of the Italian confederation, with 
the certainty that the embroglio in his own states could only be in- 
tensified by such a concession to ecclesiastical authority on his part? 
He knows well enough the encroachments of priestly domination, and is 
not the man to yield ground when he feels that his own prerogative is 
in any way imperiled. 
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Another grave cause of offence which the Emperor of France feels 
against Austria, in addition to her occupation of Lombardy, is that she 
has striven to consolidate her authority by forming alliances with nearly 
all the Italian regnant houses. These gravamina are as follow : first, 
the secret article of the treaty signed in July, 1815, stipulating that 
“+ his ea the King of the Two Sicilies shall not allow any changes 
irreconci with monarchical principles, or those adopted by his im- 
perial and royal majesty for the internal government of his Italian 
vinces ;” secondly, an offensive and defensive alliance formed between 
the Emperor of Austria and the Grand-Duke of T y; and, thirdly, 
the alliance signed on the 24th December, 1847, with the Duke of 
Modena, and granting to the Emperor of Austria the right of sending 
the imperial troops into the Modenese territory and holding the fortresses 
whenever the interests of common defence and military precautions may 

ire it. Apart from the consideration that Austria was ma 
justified in making such treaties, it must be remembered that they can- 
not possess all the power M. de la Guéronniére attributes to them, for he 
is obliged to confess that in 1847 the King of Naples overthrew them 
entirely, while, in 1848, the Duke of Modena quitted his duchy after 
appointing a regency “to grant those reforms considered necessary, and 
ve the duchy a representative constitution on the basis of that intro- 
uced in Piedmont.” But the cure for these evils will be found, we are 
told, in a national government and an Italian army, and the author sums 
up the bede-roll of Austrian iniquities in the following terms: 


At Rome, antagonism between the ecclesiastical government and the interests 
of civil society—isolation of the sovereign in the very midst of the respect which 
surrounds the Pontiff—the French occupation indefinite ; at Turin, excitement of 
the national feeling that may lead to war, and rupture with Rome that may end 
in schism; at Milan, universal protest on the part of nationality beaten down 
but still living against the sovereignty of Austria; at Naples, at Parma, at 
Florence, at Modena, at every place where Austria governs by her treaties, b 
her counsels, which are orders, and by her garrisons, revolt of the Italian feel. 
ing, capable of degenerating into revolution,—in a word, an Italy where the 
greatest recollections of history are effaced or blasted by the gravest misfor- 
tunes, where the most essential interests of society—religion, order, independence 
of people, authority of princes—are endangered or lost, and where are raised as 
a reproach, and as a permanent danger for Europe and its civilisation, sufferings 
to which humanity and policy cannot remain indifferent. Such is the picture 
presented to our view beyond the Alps. In producing it here, in its melancholy 
truth, we accuse no one; we wish only that opinion should decide, with a com- 
plete knowledge of affairs, not if such a situation is just, but if it is possible. 


M. de la Guéronniére has quite surpassed himself in this eloquent pas- 
sage: the only misfortune is that we cannot discover what country he is 
talking of. If he mean Italy of to-day, we can only say that his picture 
is an ideal one, for certainly no portion of Italy, save, perhaps, Rome 
and Naples, corresponds at all to such @ description. The first is under 
French rule; the second is governed by a Bourbon; and we need go no 
further to discover the causes of their humiliation. But it is really too 
much for a gentleman whose master has only so lately done homage to 
public opinion in the Montalembert case to put forward views which are, 
at the least, libellous as far as Austria is concerned. But this question 
of nationalities is one of the most dangerous France could take up, for 
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there is no knowing where it might stop; and if Napoleon ITT. were to 
commence with Austria on behalf eee ftallan nationality, he 
would kindle a flame throughout Europe which would compel all the 
regents to combine once again, and crush his dangerous authority. How- 
ever he moves in this Italian business he will only thrust his hand deeper 
into a hornet’s nest, and when at length defeated, he would have the 
melancholy satisfaction of learning that he had risked his throne and life 
for the most ungrateful nation under heaven. 

Having, however, thus proved to his own satisfaction the necessity of 
intervention in Italian affairs, M. de la Guéronniére proceeds to us 
what steps had already been taken by the allies at Naples and Vienna. 
In 1857, France and Austria tried to come to some settlement on the 
Roman question, but their views were diametrically opposed. Austria 
declined to introduce reforms which her own good sense taught her 
would be inefficacious. The reason for this our author thus enun- 
ciates : 

To ask Austria to grant Lombardy a more liberal and gentle form of govern- 
ment would be like proposing suicide to her. It is evident that her authority 
can only be maint in Upper Italy by force; any liberty she might grant 
this conquered country would only be an arm it would employ to liberate itself. 
But this is not all, as Metternich so well comprehended in 1815; if the Roman 
States, Naples, and Tuscany were placed in a better condition of administration 
the first effect of this change would necessarily be to create between them and 
Lombardy a bond of which Austria would immediately feel the pressure. 


It should not be forgotten that, since the revolution of 1848, Lom- 
bardy has been nearly entirely tranquil, and would have remained so 
still, had it not been for the intrigues of Sardinia and the secret sug- 
gestions of France; and it is, therefore, rather hard to throw the onus 
of the present excitement solely on the misgovernment of the Hapsburgs. 
The intemperate speech of Count Cavour, in which he asserts that 
Austria has lately taken up a menacing attitude against Sardinia, when 
Europe is ready to admit the rare moderation which Austria has dis- 
played, must necessarily increage the excitement, and compel Austria to 
concentrate troops in Lombardy solely as a measure of self-protection. 
There was a time when we should have allowed ourselves to be deluded 
by the flattering comments the count makes upon English institutions, 
but we have now grown very shy of encouraging an ally who, by his 
rashness, might involve us in a , Serve war. Even such statements 
as “the cause of liberty, of justice, of civilisation, must always triumph,” 
produce no effect on our dulled ears, for we so thoroughly appreciate the 
motives by which Victor Emmanuel and his minister are actuated, that 
we will do our utmost to prevent a war in which the sacred cause of 
liberty is put forth as a cloak for wanton aggression and lust of dominion, 
Austria has left her defence to the public voice of Europe, which has 
most liberally responded to her appeal. Still we think the Emperor 
Franz Joseph might make some slight concessions to popular opinion 
with safety. He has a large army now collected in Lombardy, and will 
orm have to maintain it for several years, and with such a force at 

is back he might grant such measures of administrative reform as would 
satisfy the better meaning among his Italian subjects. Englishmen 
have no intense affection either for bim or his policy ; they have not for- 
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ee eS See ipalities, where he 
tried Giacteadateatanaadis aaa of Eng- 
land ia ; and we only accept his government of ly asa 
lesser evil than French occupation. It is more than probable, however, 
that events will yet draw the two countries more closely together, 
and he would decidedly consult his own interests by evincing a sincere 
desire to ameliorate the condition of the Italians, whenever he can do so 
with safety. 

So far, then, have we followed the imperial argument. Italy cannot 
remain in its present condition, and any revolution is impossible, for 
Austria would be sure to gain the victory in the end. Italy, in order to 
defend her independence against Austria, would need an army of at 
least 250,000 men, which it would require ten years to raise. At the 


same time, nature has effected marvels to protect Austrian dominion in 
Italy. 

Upper Italy is a large plain, bounded on the north by the Alps, on the south 
by the Apennines, on the east and west by the sea. This plain is intersected 
by deep, rivers like the Ticino, the Po, Adda, Mincio, Adige, Brenta, Piace, 

and Tagliamento, All these rivers afford so many excellent lines of 
defence, and the principal passages have been fortified by almost impregnable 
outworks. Supposing that an Italian army had reached the Adige in triumph, 
and that the insurrection had gained all the low country ; assuming, too, that all 
the formidable line of fortresses had fallen into the hands of the conqueror, the 

e would not even then be lost by Austria, for if Italy is her battle-field, 

l and the Carinthian Alps are perfect places darmes, of which Verona, with 
its fortifications and entrenched camp, capable of holding 50,000 men, is the 
advanced work. Supposing, then, Austria supported by the Alps, she can allow 
an entire Italian army to enjoy a momentary victory with impunity; by means 
of her railways she can collect large armies, and by using the new roads she has 
made through the Alps, she can fall suddenly on the flank and rear of the enemy, 
and drive him ina second beyond the Po—thus repeating Radetzky’s successful 
maneuvre in 1848. From these facts every soldier will arrive at the incon- 
testable truth that Italian nationality will never be the result of any revolution, 
and that it cannot succeed without foreign aid. 





As the emperor has declared that he sincerely desires peace, we must 
necessarily seek a tertium guid, as it is conceded that Italy cannot go on 
in its present condition. M. de la Guéronniére considers that he has 
found the solution of the question in the shape of an Italian confedera- 
tion, after the fashion of the one attempts were made to inaugurate in 
1847, the Pope being the spiritual head, the King of Piedmont the sword. 
By these means it is assumed that Italy will be tranquillised, and the 
question of final settlement deferred. There is only one slight obstacle in 
the way—the consent of Austria to give up her Italian possessions. It is 
quite certain that she will inaugurate no reforms, nor consent to join in 
such a confederation as that proposed. How is this question to be solved? 
Ought the appeal to be made to strength, or to public opinion, to conquer 
her resistance and produce a result so sincerely desired by civilisation ? 
The concluding, and probably most important, chapter of this work will 
teach us the Napoleonic views : 


The treaties which bind hme are the international laws of peoples, and 
would only be invariable if the world was immovable. If the treaties which are 
to protect the security of Europe place it in danger, it is because they no longer 
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to the necessities or wants that dictated them. Political pradence 
to substitute something else for them. A power which woald entrench 
itself behind treaties in order to resist modifications demanded by feeling, 
would have doubtlessly an acquired right on its side, but a moral right and uni- 
versal conscience against it. If, then, it be demonstrated that the situation of the 
Italian states is not only a cause of suffering to that country, but even ‘a cause 
of uneasiness and perhaps of revelition th Marcie, the letter of a treaty would 
be invoked in vain: it could not hold against the necessity of politics and the 
interest of European order. 

England has already ex her opinion as to this sophistical inter- 
pretation of the rights of treaties through her Majesty’s speech. The 
emperor has learned that we are indisposed to break our plighted word ; 
for we feel that if such a dangerous theory were tolerated, treaties w 
henceforth not be worth the parchment on which they are written. The 
first Napoleon might cut through all obligations that bound him at the 
edge of the sword, but the third of that dynasty must respect treaties. 
He has a warning example in Nicholas of Russia, who brought so 
dangerous a war on himself by causing us to entertain doubts as to his 
sincerity. In addition, however, to this reconstruction of treaties, the 
Emperor Napoleon wishes to apply another powerful lever. After praying 
that Providence may avert from him all necessity of appealing to force, 
he demands an appeal to public opinion. ‘ When the true situation of 
Italy,” writes M. de la Guéronniére, “ shall be known throughout Europe, 
and everybody is convinced that there is in the midst of that land from 
which civilisation sprang a focus of disorder, disturbance, and profound 
perturbation which might so readily become a focus of light and noble 
activity, then public opinion may judge and perhaps impose on itself the 
pacific justice of right.” For this purpose the work to which we have 
so repeatedly alluded has been written, and public opinion is to be biased 
by a mass of arguments of which scarce one cannot be controverted. This 
idea of appealing to public opinion is by no means a new one with 
Napoleon IL, and we find an explanation of its meaning in M. de 
Morny’s speech to the Legislative Corps. “ Rapid international communi- 
cations and publicity have created a new European power with which 
all governments are obliged to*reckon—this power is opinion. Opinion 
may for a moment hesitate or be mingled, but it ever ranges itself 
ultimately on the side of right and humanity. Let us hope that, under 
existing circumstances, the generous ideas, the loyal and disinterested 
intentions of the emperor, will make their way in the world, and that, 
being adopted by the sympathy of the peoples, and supported by the 
credit of sovereigns, they will succeed in bringing about a pacific solution 
of all difficult questions.” To such public opinion, then, France has 
appealed, and has found but one supporter, in Sardinia, who desires to 
satisfy her own schemes of aggrandisement. If the emperor appeal to his 
own people, the reply is even more unsatisfactory, for the French have a 
horror of war just at present. The remark made by the emperor to M. 
de Hiibner caused a tremendous commotion, and sent the funds down 
rapidly, for all the commercial world fancied the nephew was imitating 
the uncle. He appeared a very different man, then, from him who, on 
closing the great Exhibition of 1855, uttered the memorable words: “ In 
the present epoch of civilisation, the successes of armies, however brilliant 
they may be, are only transitory. It is, in fact, public opinion that gains 
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the definitive victory.” If the public opinion to which the emperor makes 
be of such nature, his cause is lost before being heard. 

, M. de la Guéronniére expresses a fervent wish that “ diplomacy 
will on the eve of a contest en er do on the day 
succeeding a victory.” But, even supposing that ur great powers 
combined, and determined on ieaaiiee an Italian coalition under the pre- 
sidency of the Pope, how could they possibly force Austria to evacuate 
Lombardy and Italy without striking a blow? Were Austria to consider 
a defeat less humiliating than submission, what would become, in that 
case of the appeal to opinion? It would be, after all, an appeal to force 
—an extremity which is earnestly deprecated. Or, assuming that Aus- 
tria has been expelled from Italy, what will be the character of this pro- 

confederation? M. de la Guéronniére’s pamphlet tells us nothing 
about the future administration of Lombardy and the Venetese. Will 
this fertile territory be annexed to Sardinia, or form an independent 
state under a French prince? Perhaps, too, the Pope might decline the 
nominal presidency of the confederation, and nothing is provided for 
that eventuality. It appears to us quite plain, then, that the proposed 
solution of the Roman question, which has produced the present em- 
broglio, is quite as much deferred by the proposed changes as it has been 
during the entire ten years of French occupation. We consider, in a 
word, ome the scheme proposed by France is untenable, and that the 
n must either retrace his steps or engage in a war. 

Which will ke choose? patel « 

The ruler over a military nation like the French, whose popularity 
depends in great measure on the weight he can attach to his personal 
interference in questions of European moment, is not in a position to 
confess himself in the wrong. He would, under certain circumstances, 
find it more prudent to engage in a war than yield an inch of ground. 
When other monarchs would grant the impolicy of their demands, he is 
generally instigated by his pride to defend the worst cause, and opposi- 
.tion ouly renders him more averse from any conciliation which might be 

ibed to apprehension of the issue. Since the siege of Sebastopol 
threw between the allies the apple of diseord, the policy of France has 
decidedly been aggressive as regards this country, and she has acted 
inst usin nearly every complication which has arisen from the Treaty 

Paris. She opposed us in the affair of the principalities; in the 
Schleswig-Holstein business she threw the preponderance of her influence 
on the side of Denmark, and, aia of Russia; she has enabled 
that power, excluded from the Black Sea, to form the nucleus of a fleet 
in the Mediterranean; and, lastly, she appears inclined to renew the old 
traditions by forming a counterpoise to our influence in Indian waters by 
the occupation of Cochin China. At the same time, the Emperor Napo- 
leon has collected an enormous fleet of screw-steamers, which has occa- 
sioned just apprehensions among ourselves, while he maintains an army 
of 600,000 men, solely for aggressive purposes, as the Comstitutionnel 
tells us that 200,000 would be more than sufficient to ensure tranquillity 
at home. Not for a moment would we doubt the personal good faith of 
Napoleon III. towards this country ; he has given us too many instances 
of his readiness to aid us in any moment of difficulty, but we cannot help 
® growing feeling of the insecurity of the alliance. Were any unforeseen 
event to shorten the days of the emperor, we feel that he will leave his 
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successor a most legacy, which might be employed against 
ourselves, while the of any Siieoaltes might eed a total 
change of our policy. Under these circumstances we entertain a degree 
of uneasiness at every rumour of war, and we cannot view with calmness 
the preparations ing in France. While the emperor is ostensibly 
using every effort to secure peace, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that he is preparing for any e cy, and we regret for his own sake 
that a has himself bs a position, from which he will bave 
t difficulty in escaping without injuring himself. 
o While Sadia Aiea; tien dhnenaneatilontioen timamentio’ of peace or 
war, we are bound to confess that Austria has behaved in the most dig- 
nified manner. So long as the national honour was at stake, she pre- 
pared for an appeal to arms, but so soon as Napoleon evinced a desire for 
pacification, she displayed her readiness to meet his views. She has even 
gone so far as to express her willingness to refer the Italian question to a 
s. Nothing can be fairer than this, and the emperor has thus an 
opportunity of evading a difficulty, which he ought not to neglect in the 
interests of humanity. Nor has Austria involved the question by taking 
any notice of the menaces of Sardinia: feeling that Victor Emmanuel 
was encouraged by the | of his powerful ally, she preferred 
addressing herself directly to the latter, and we sincerely trust the matter 
will yet be satisfactorily settled. 

There is one point to which we must refer, as giving a material gua- 
rantee of namely, that both Austria and France would find con- 
siderable difficulty in raising the sinews of war. The last Austrian loan 
has met with no great success in our market, while Napoleon III. would 
find it rather difficult to increase the national debt of France, which has 
grown from 214 millions in 1851 to 337 millions of pounds on the Ist 
of January, 1858. It is a notorious fact that he could not have con- 
tinued the Crimean war much longer, owing to the utter exhaustion of 
his treasury. And in that case the war was popular, while aes 
the author of “ Aurons-nous la Guerre ?’”’ assures us that y one 
million out of the French population would view an Austrian war with 
pleasure. There is no doubt that, with increased commerce and mate- 
rial prosperity, the character of the French has undergone a remarkable 
change; they have now no intense yearning for military glory, and hailed 
with considerable satisfaction the abolition of the Garde Nationale. The 
onl ibility is that the army, kept up at proportionately so exagge- 

! meses ma rete an at - ncaa hdauaimatane 
be compelled to yield. How much wiser would it be for him to disband 
these turbulent cohorts, and thus guarantee Europe a long duration of 
peace, which we should all greet with pleasure ? 

One thing is certain: France is the only European country from which 
any grave apprehensions of war can be entertained, and so long as the 
emperor keeps up his present enormous force, Europe will never be 
thoroughly tranquil. Austria is compelled in self-defence to exhaust her 
resources in maintaining an equally powerful force, and thus commerce 
is robbed of many veins of wealth which might be profitably employed. 
With the certain prospeet of peace before her, Austria reduce her 
army, and inaugurate a system of gradual reform, which might furnish a 
pacific solution of the Italian question. She has no desire for war; she 
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has suffered enough aoe sg we have no doubt she will accept any 
explanations which Napo III. may be pleased to offer her, and 

herself ‘amply satisfied. But if the emperor be bent on war, he 
wil find'a foeman not unworthy of his steel in Austria. Since 1848 the 
utmost efforts ‘have been made to augment the efficiency of her-army, 
and it is now as powerful and well-organised as the French. It is very 
possible that it might be beaten in a first campaign, for the Austrians 
are the slowest of all Germans ; but, on the other hand, they possess a 
peculiar amount of dogged perseverance, which would render them most 
troublesome opponents in any protracted war. It is true they have lost 
Radetzky, who was so thoroughly acquainted with all the ramifications 
of Italian warfare, but he has left behind him many promising scholars, 
whom Austria may safely depend on in the hour of need. 

We consider, then, that the appeal to public opinion on which Na 
leon III. depended has failed, and although he alludes in such flattering 
terms in his speech to the intimate relations subsisting between France 
and Russia, he is far too wise to depend on that country for any valuable 
assistance in the event of a continental war. Russia is well aware of 
her own weakness, and that she cannot take the field with any chance of 
success for the next fifty years ; and though she.might do hes best to 
cripple the resources of Austria, she would engage in no open hostilities. 
Tf then, the Emperor of France be determined on war at any price, he 
now knows precisgly where to look for his allies; from us he can expect 
no assistance, and if events forced us into an adverse position, he would 
only have himself to blame. His policy during the last three years has 
compelled us to draw more closely the bonds connecting us with Austria, 
and it might be that an aggressive war on his part would compel us 
most reluctantly to throw our weight against him in the interests of 
Europe. 

heb endl a result would be most deplorable. Strong in our alliance, 
the Emperor Napoleon might have gone down to posterity with a repu- 
tation greater than that of his uncle, insomuch that he displayed the 
virtue of self-restraint which is so rare among autocrats ; while, if he 

ield to the dictates of his ambition, and seek the hollow glory of the 
ttle-field, he will turn his sincerest friends away from him, and deal his 
country a blow from which it would require years to recover. The 
liberation of Italy is not worthy such a sacrifice. In the words of Lord 
Derby, “ the declaration that ‘l’empire c’est la paix’ had established con- 
fidence throughout Europe, and credit and prosperity in France,”’ and 
we should be sincerely sorry to see such a result imperiled to satisfy a 
barren thirst for renown which would only end in bitter disappointment. 

We confess that we have taken a gloomy aspect of the present state 
of continental affairs, for the moody silence the Emperor of France has 
maintained, and his incessant preparations for war, enforce such a view. 
Most heartily do we hope that our forebodings may be entirely frustrated, 
and that the emperor by one word of manly avowal will at once restore 
that confidence, the want of which is producing such lamentable results 
throughout Europe. One thing, however, is certain: unless Napo- 
leon III. hastens to make that avowal, matters will grow beyond his 
a and an awful responsibility will rest upon him and his advisers 

evil. 










